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IiIl—Tue Stem anp its Functions: Srakine, 
PruninG, GRAFTING. 


WE have seen in our examination of a germinat- 
ing seed that a rudimentary stem lies in the same 
straight line as the rudimentary root. At its oppo- 
site end are borne. the first leaves of the plant, 
the seed leaves, or cofyledons, and sometimes, as in 
the bean, the next leaves can distinctly be seen 
forming a terminal bud, which is called the plumule. 
Every highly developed plant may be said to con- 
sist of two parts—root and shoot. The root, as we 
have seen, is an outgrowth of the substance of the 
plant, developed endogenously downwards, and 
serving the plant mainly as an organ of attachment 
and nutrition. The shoot may be described briefly 
as a sfem, and the different leaves borne by it. By a 
stem we mean any part of a plant which produces 
leaves at its growing end. 

The rudimentary stem, when a seed germinates in 
the earth, is readily seen to grow in an upward 
direction away from the centre of the earth. That 
this phenomenon is due to the action of gravity is 
proved by the experiment in which germinating 
seeds are attached to the edge of a wheel that 
rotates slowly round a horizontal axis. The 
plumules, instead of growing in an upward direc- 
tion, obey the tendency to grow in a straight line, 
which is inherent in organs, and, like the radicles, 
tend to grow straight in the directions in which the 
seedlings were placed when they were attached to 
the wheel. The slow rotation of the seedlings on 
the wheel has, in fact, eliminated the action of 
gravity. The normal direction of the stem, then, 
like that of the root, results from the action of 
gravity, but while the root is geofropic, growing to- 
wards the centre of the earth, the stem grows 
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away from the centre of the earth, and is, therefore, 
termed apo-geotropic. 

Let us examine a typical shoot which has forced 
its way above the surface of the earth. It consists 
of a shoot-axis, or stem, and certain modifications of 
this organ, called leaves. The interdependence of 
the leaves and their shoot-axes is best seen at the 
growing point of the shoot. A careful examina- 
tion will show that the leaves are in reality merely 
extensions of the substance of the shoot-axis, their 
tissues being from the first, and during the whole 
life of the leaf, in complete continuity with the tissue 
systems of the shoot-axis. While a minute considera- 
tion of the structure of the stem would be outside 
the scope of this paper, some idea of the structure 
of a dicotyledonous stem may be obtained on cutting 
sections of a sunflower stem with a sharp knife, and 
examining them with a lens. Three systems of tissue 
can be made out. First, the outside skin, or epidermis, 
which is in the sunflower studded with stiff hairs. 
Some distance below the epidermis the lens shows a 
circle of vascular bundles, which in a cross-section of 
the stem appear as small oval areas separated by 
interspaces. The rest of the stem is composed of 
ground tissue, in which three parts are distinguish- 
able—the central pith, the cortex, lying between the 
vascular bundles and the epidermis, and the medullary 
rays, which run between the vascular bundles, thus 
connecting the pith and the cortex. In stems that 
increase in’ thickness, the vascular bundles and the 
medullary rays are found a little below the apex to 
be traversed by a delicate layer or band of cells, 
which is known as the cambium. This layer causes 
the increase in thickness by forming new cells in 
layers before and behind itself. In a monocotyle- 
donous stem, «g., that of a palm, the vascular 
bundles, instead of being arranged in a ring, are 
scattered irregularly through the ground tissue. To 
show the interdependence of the leaves and their 
shoot-axes, a longitudinal section of the stem may be 
made, care being taken to cut through the attach- 
ment of a leaf. _ On the pith being carefully scraped 
away with a blunt needle, it will be seen that at the 
node, or point from which a leaf is given off, the 
epidermis of the shoot axis, and also the cortical 
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tissue are continued into the leaf. The vascular 
bundles of the stem are really the lower ends of the 
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vascular bundles which curve out above into the | 
leaves, producing their venation. Leaves, then, are | 


seen to be merely outgrowths of the shoot-axis, but | 


their large development of surface has such an im- 
portant physiological consequence as to demand for 
them separate consideration. 

On examining our shoot, we shall observe that 
the leaves come forth very closely, one upon an- 
other, at the growing point. In some cases, «g., 
the dandelion and daisy, the growth in length of the 
shoot-axis is so slight that even the completely- 
formed shoot-axis has no free surface, being quite 
covered with leaves. More usually, however, with 
the growth of the shoot-axis, the bases of the leaves, 
at first closely crowded together, become separated, 
a piece of the shoot-axis attaining a more or less 
considerable length between each two super-imposed 
leaves of the growing point. Such a portion of the 
shoot-axis is called an internode, because it occurs 
between two nodes. The crowded position of the 
youngest leaves at the end of the shoot-axis is the 
explanation of two of the most striking phenomena 
in shoots, viz., the position of the leaves on their 
axis, and the formation of buds. 

We have already seen that the youngest leaves 
arise at the growing point so close above, and by 





the side of one another, that the whole surface of | 


the shoot-axis is covered by them. It follows that 
with the growth of the leaves mutual pressure 
necessarily occurs, whence the position assumed by 
the leaves on their axis. 

To understaml the formation of duds, or growing 
points of shoots surrounded by their leaves, we 
must take into consideration, besides the crowded 
position of the youngest leaves at the end of the 
shoot-axis, a further fact, viz., the much quicker 
growth of the leaves as compared with the elonga- 
tion of the shoot-axis. We have seen in our con- 
sideration of the germinating seed, that as soon as 
any organs become recognisable in the embryo, 
there arises a bud—the plumule. Soin the case of 
every new shoot, its development, after a growing 
point has been formed, consists in the development 
of a bud, which grows out further, either at once, or 
later. The growing point increases in length very 
slowly, but the growth of the young leaves is com- 
paratively very vigorous. As leaves are developed 
in acropetal succession (¢.e., behind the apex in such a 
way that the youngest of them lies nearest the apex), 
each older leaf lying further back from the growing 
point has a start of all the younger ones. At the 
same time each older leaf is arched inwards in a 
concave manner, and envelopes the younger more or 
less. Leaf thus lies on leaf. As the young shoot 
unfolds, the leaves expand according to their suc- 
cession in age, and are thrown outwards, the cor- 
responding internodes being at the same time 
further developed. 

Buds, according to their position, are termed ér- 
minal or lateral. A terminal bud is so called because 











of the surface of the stem from which it arises. 
They are often called axillary buds. 

While a terminal bud continues the stem that 
bears it, lateral buds give rise to branches. In the 
majority of leafy shoots the main shoot-axis continues 
to grow in its original direction, and produces lateral 
branches in acropetal succession behind its apex. 
Sometimes then the primary axis continues to grow 
more vigorously than the lateral axes, and the lat- 
eral axes of the main stem grow more vigorously 
than the branches borne by them. A good example 
of this racemose branching is found in the Conifers. 
Their trunk is always more vigorously developed 
than its lateral branches, while these again are more 
strongly developed than their lateral branchlets. In 
other cases, at an early stage each lateral axis be- 
gins to grow more vigorously than the primary axis 
above its point of origin, and the lateral axis becomes 
more copiously branched than the main axis. Ex- 
amples of such cymose branching may be found in 
the birch and elm. 

When the period of vegetation is interrupted by 
the arrival of winter, the bud in a few cases main- 
tains its form till, with the coming of spring, the older 
parts of the bud resume their growth, and new ones 
are formed at the growing point. In most trees and 
shrubs, however, specially organised winter buds are 
formed, which may be either terminal or lateral. 
When a winter bud is about to be formed at the end 
of a leaf shoot, the development of foliage leaves 
gives place to the assumption of the form of scales 
by the leaf rudiments. These scales tightly surround 
the younger parts, and are often extremely sticky 
owing to the secretion of a resinous substance. A 
good example will be found in the winter bud of the 
horse chestnut. If a longitudinal section be made 
through the bud, there will be seen inside the over- 
lapping scales the young leaves crowded on the stem 
and over-lapping its growing point. The scales of 
winter buds are usually of a yellowish brown colour, 
simple in structure, without projecting veins, and 
attached to the stem by a broad base. They may be 
regarded as the sheaths of leaves, the stalks and 
blades of which have not developed. In a few cases, 
as in the fir and pine, the bud scales enclose the 
apex of the young shoot, which the next period of 
vegetation will develop into the leaf shoot, in quite 
an embryonic state. More often, as in the case of 
fruit trees and the example already taken, the horse 
chestnut, there will be found within the winter bud 
not only the end of the young shoot, but a branch 
system with flower buds and more or less developed 


foliage leaves, all these parts being so far formed 


that the warmth of spring in a few days is sufficient 
for their complete development, after the opening 
of the bud scales. 

With the expansion of the bud, the scales, which 
must be regarded as the lowest leaves of the shoot, 
fall off, their protection being no longer needed. 


_As the internodes between them do not lengthen, 


it lies at the apex of a shoot which has already | 


undergone elongation. Lateral buds are young 
shoots which are developed laterally upon a grow- 
ing main shoot. In the higher plants they always 


originated in the ax7/ of a leaf, ze, in the angle 


narrow scars are left behind, forming a band of 
ridges round the stem. This band marks the com- 
mencement of the year’s growth. Ifa well-developed 
young branch of horse chestnut be carefully observed, 
the growths of several years may be distinguished 
by the successive bands of scars left by the bud scales 


| of different seasons. The office of the bud scales is 


made by a leaf with the internode above the portion | to protect the tender parts enclosed by them from 











injury by moisture, and from sudden changes in 
temperature. The resinous exudation of the scales 
of the horse chestnut has the effect of warding off 
moisture more effectually. To guard against sudden 
changes in temperature, the bud scales are often 
lined with non-conducting down or wool. 

Many buds remain for a time in a dormant or un- 
developed state. In our forest trees most of the 
lateral buds generally remain dormant during the 
first season. They are formed in the axils of the 
leaves early in the summer, but do not grow into 
branches till the following spring. Only a part of 
them grow even then. The undeveloped buds do 
not, however, necessarily perish. When the more 
developed buds are destroyed by cold, or otherwise, 
dormant buds develop in their stead, stimulated by 
nourishment which the dead buds would have other- 
wise absorbed. The foliage of trees is thus pre- 
served after a severe frost. Buds which have 
remained dormant for several years occasionally 
spring forth from the sides of old stems. 

Some buds are adventitious, z.c., they are produced 
without order and from any part of the stem. They 
are called adventitious because they are additional 
to the normal structure of the plant, taking their 
origin at places where the tissue has already passed 
over into its permanent condition. Roots are 
normally destitute of buds, but in certain cases when 
wounded they do produce them. The roots of the 
blackberry emit adventitious buds so freely that they 
are propagated by root cuttings. When a tree is 
pollarded, or when its trunk is wounded, adventitious 
buds are especially apt to break out on the sides of 
the trunk. Adventitious buds often spring from new 
tissues produced on cut surfaces, a fact of con- 
siderable importance in horticulture. We have seen 
in our consideration of the root that a begonia leaf, 
used as a cutting, will root from the base of the leaf 
stalk stuck in the soil, and produce buds on the blade 
at its junction with the leaf stalk or elsewhere. 

Stems are usually aerial, but there are four im- 
portant kinds of subterranean stems — rhizomes, 
dubers, corms, and bulls. Rhizomes occur very fre- 
quently. They are horizontal or oblique perennial 
stems, which either lie on the surface of the ground 
or creep beneath its surface. Wherever they rest 
on, or are covered by, the soil, they send off fibrous 
roots, while an aerial stem, either leafy or a flower 
stalk, is given off from the apex. If the rhizome of 
the mint be carefully examined, it will be seen that, 
though popularly termed a creeping root, it is a true 
stem. The nodes and internodes are clearly per- 
ceptible, the former bearing leaves reduced to scales, 
and the apex arises at length into an ordinary stem. 
Roots are given off from the nodes, and the de- 
struction of the ascending stem brings into activity 
the buds formed in the axils of the scale-like leaves, 
Mint is consequently very difficult to eradicate, the 
cutting or tearing of the rhizome into pieces by the 
hoe merely hastening the establishment of as many 
new plants. We shall presently see that thickened 
rhizomes frequently occur, and play an important part 
in the plant’s nutrition. 

Tubers are thickened underground branches. A 
good example is afforded by the potato. Their eyes 
are axillary buds, and the leaves, in the axils of 
which they are borne, have assumed the form of short 
closely appressed scales. The number of tuber- 
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iferous branches may be increased by heaping the 
soil around the stems. Tubers, like thickened 
rhizomes, are organs of nutrition. 

Corms are subterranean fleshy stems, solid in 
texture, and of a rounded figure. A good example 
is the crocus. Some of the buds of a corm grow 
into new corms, becoming separate individuals, 
while others develop above ground the season’s 
foliage and flowers. The sheathing bases of one 
or two leaves enclose the corm with a membraneous 
scaly coat which readily peels off. It resembles 
a bulb in appearance. 

Bulbs are very fleshy buds, normally subterranean 
and large, whose axis never elongates. They differ 
from a corm in their stem being much more abbre- 
viated. Ina bulb the stem is reduced to a flat plate, 
from the lower surface of which roots are produced, 
and from the upper surface of which leaves are given 
off which assume the form of scales. Sometimes the 
scales of a bulb are broad and severally enwrap each 
other, forming concentric coatings, as in the onion 
and tulip. In these bulbs, when fresh, they are of a 
thickish consistency, but become thin when the bulbs 
are exhausted and dry. If the bulb of a garden 
lily be now examined, we shall find that its scales do 
not completely enwrap each other like those of the 
tulip and onion. They are comparatively narrow, 
thick and small, and are :méricated in arrangement, 
that is to say, they overlap like the tiles of a house. 
We shall see in discussing the functions of the stem 
that bulbs have an important part to play in the 
plant’s nutrition, and also in its propagation. 

While shoot-axes are generally easily recognis- 
able, they occasionally assume considerably modified 
forms. This is especially observable in the case of 
cacti. In some specimens the shoot-axis resembles 
a rounded tuber, the places where the leaves have 
been arrested being marked by tufts of hairs and 
prickles situated on projecting cushions or ridges. 
In other cases the shoot-axis assumes a leaf-like 
form. An important function usually performed by 
the leaves, that of assimilation [the building up of 
organic matter through the agency of the green 
colouring matter], is then undertaken by the shoot- 
axis. The stem-like nature of the shoot-axes of 
cacti is shown by their manner of growth, their 
marked nodes and internodes, and in the majority 
of cases by the bearing of flowers. 

, secondary shoot-axes, or Jdéranches, sometimes 
assume a leafy appearance, as in the asparagus. In 
this plant the leaves of the shoot are reduced to 
little scales, one at each node, from the axil of which 
a branch of one internode is developed. That the 
so-called ‘leaves’ of the asparagus are modified 
branches is shown by their axillary origin, and their 
vertical, instead of horizontal, expansion. 

For the purpose of protection, shoot-axes are 
occasionally modified into spimes or ¢horns. A thorn 
is usually a branch, or the termination of a branch, 
hardened, leafless, and attenuated to a point. This 
is the case in the hawthorn, where spines are formed 
in the axils of the leaves, and often produce imper- 
fect leaves and buds. In this tree the spines spring 
from the main axillary bud, while accessory buds 
appear, one on each side, and grow the next season 
into ordinary branches. In the sloe and pear every 
gradation between a spine and an ordinary branch 
may be seen. It must not be supposed, however 
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that all spines are arrested branches. Some spines | absorbed by them from the neighbouring cells, which 


are of a leafy character. In the holly the ends of 
the leaf veins are hardened and pointed, the leaf 
being spiny-toothed. In the barberry every transi- 
tion may be seen, from the leaf in its normal state to 
its complete transformation into a spine. Prickles 
must be carefully distinguished from spines. The 
so-called ‘thorns’ of the bramble and rose are not 
modifications of branches. They are merely prickles, 
superficial outgrowths from the shoot-axes. 

Sometimes, as in the grape vine, Virginian 
creeper, and passion flower, the shoot-axes assume 
the form of (/endrils, ic. of thread-like, leafless 
bodies, capable of coiling spirally, and serving the 
plant for the purpose of climbing. In the grape 
vine and Virginian creeper the uppermost tendril is 
seen to be a direct continuation of the stem. The 
small bud which appears in the axil of the upper- 
most leaf in its growth produces another internode 
and leaf, and terminates in a similar tendril, the 
former terminal tendril then becoming lateral and 
opposite the leaf. In the passion flower the tendrils 
of the plant are formed in the axils of the leaves. 
They are leafless, simple branches, composed of one 
long slender internode, subserving the purpose of 
climbing. All tendrils, however, are not modifica- 
tions of shoot-axes. They are in many plants 
modifications of the leaves. In the sweet pea and 
vetch one or more leaflets are transformed into 
tendrils. 

We have now to consider the functions performed 
by the stem in order to understand the horticultural 
operations connected with it. In the first place, the 
stem may be regarded as an organ of support, dis- 
playing the foliage leaves and reproductive organs. 
The soft herbaceous shoot-axis of annual plants is 
called a stalk, while the terms /runk and dough are 
used to denote stem structures which persist and 
increase in thickness for several years. Erect stems 
are more or less firm in texture. Weaker stems use 
the ground, other stems, or walls as a support. 

Stems also play a protective part in the economy 
of the plant. Spines and prickles keep off grazing 
animals, and when closely set are of use in defend- 
ing the plant from the attacks of snails and slugs. 
Wingless insects are in many cases prevented from 
reaching the flowers by viscid substances excreted 
by glandular hairs on the stem. 

The stem is an important organ of nutrition. In 
the first place, it conveys to the leaves the water 
containing substances in solution which, as we have 
seen, the root absorbs from the soil. The activity 
of the root hairs and parenchyma cells of the cortex 


of the root causes sufficient water to be absorbed | 


to keep these cells in a constantly turgid condition. 
They then, by the pressure of water within them 
while the wood cells are empty, force the crude sap 
into the walls of the wood vessels, which readily 
take up liquid. The crude sap travelling upwards, 
probably in the walls of the wood vessels, supplies 
the parenchyma of the upper parts, which is kept 
turgid by its passage from cell to cell till equilibrium 
is established. 
of root pressure, another cause operates in facilitat- 
ing the passage of the ascending or crude sap 
through the plant. The leaves, as we shall presently 
see, are organs of transpiration, 7¢. they give off 
water into the surrounding air. Crude sap is then 
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in their turn absorb it from others, and so on through 
the plant, a suction current being set up towards the 
leaves. The stem, then, conveys the crude or 
unelaborated sap from the root to the leaves. It 
also conveys the elaborated sap, which we shall 
presently see is formed through the instrumentality 
of the leaves, to the plant in general. That the 
elaborated sap traverses the outer part of the stem 
may easily be seen by an experiment. When a ring 
of bark is removed from a tree, no growth takes 
place below the wound, the current of descending 
elaborated sap being cut off, while growth continues 
above the wound. So in horticulture, when it is 
desired to hasten the ripening of fruit on some 
particular branch of atree, a ring of bark is removed 
from the bough, in order that the elaborated sap 
prevented from passing beyond the wound may be 
employed in building up the fruit. The stem also 
aids in the work of nutrition in some instances by 
becoming thickened, as we have seen, and serving as 
a store of reserve material. 

The stem, or more correctly speaking the shoot, 
is an organ of reproduction. It has been shown 
that its power of producing adventitious roots gives 
rise to the horticultural processes of /ayering and 
taking cuttings. We have now to consider the pro- 
cesses of budding and grafting. Grafting may be 
defined as the planting of a shoot in an incision made 
in another shoot-axis instead of in the ground. 
Grafting should be performed in the spring, and it is 
important that the grafts should be taken off before 
the buds swell and kept fresh in moist earth. The 
graft, having been tongued for insertion, is then 
affixed to the stock, or young tree, and tied in. A 
plaster of clay and horse manure is applied to ensure 
moisture and nutriment, any cracks which may 
appear in drying being promptly smoothed over to 
exclude air. Grafting is resorted to in the case of 
shrubs and trees which are worthless for horticultural 
purposes when grown from seeds, as in the case of 
roses and fruit trees. In ‘bottle grafting’ a healthy 
firm young cutting is taken from a good tree and 
attached to a seedling by inserting one end of the 
cutting in a bottle of water, while the other is sliced 
and spliced to the seedling. The water supports the 
cutting till union with the plant is effected, when the 
plant is cut down to the point of junction, and the 
end of the cutting trimmed off close to the stem. 
Orange trees and vines are often worked in this 
way. 

Budding is an analogous operation to grafting. A 
bud is first taken from a summer shoot in July or 
August, when the sap is in an active condition and 
the buds are well formed. A slit is made in the 
stock just through the bark, and the bud inserted 
through the slit is kept in its place by means ot 
ligatures. The stock is cut back the next season. 
A bud can be transplanted from one tree only into 
another of the same kind. Thus a bud from an 
apple tree can be inserted in a crab tree, but it 
would not grow in a plum tree. 

Corms and bulbs are modified underground buds 
which serve the purpose of reproduction. At least 
one of these structures is developed every year, and 
very frequently the main corm or bulb develops 
several smaller ones in its leaf axils. The small 
rounded bodies which may be seen in the axils of 
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the leaves of the tiger lily during the summer are 
small aerial bulbs which sooner or later fall to the 
ground, and become fresh individuals. They are 
called duldils or bulbdlets. 

The ‘eyes’ of the potato are underground buds, 
by means of which the plant is propagated. When 
the year’s crop is lifted, sound medium-sized tubers 
should -be selected and set on end—the eyes being 
kept upwards—and laid on shelves in a frost-proof 
moderately-lighted building. Gradually the eyes 
will develop into leafy shoots, from the base of 
which rootlets will be given off. 

The stem possesses a certain degree of irritadility. 
That is, it takes up its position in response to cer- 
tain influences which are brought to bear upon it 
from external forces. Its erect position has been 
seen to be due to the influence of gravity, which 
causes it to grow upwards at right angles to the sur- 
face of the soil. It is also, when young, acted upon 
by the incidence of light. When light falls upon it 
from one side, it gradually bends towards the light 
source, and continues its growth in that direction so 
long as the light reaches it from the same point. 
This form of sensitiveness is known as heliofropism. 
Its effect leads to the leaves it bears being so placed 
that the light falls upon them at right angles to their 
surfaces, so enabling them most easily to utilise the 
gas carbon dioxide which they absorb from the air, 
in a manner which we shall discuss a little later on. 

To recapitulate: we have seen that— 

(1.) The shoot, as opposed to the root, grows in 
an upward direction in virtue of the action of gravity. 

(2.) A shoot consists of a shoof-axis, or stem, and 
certain modifications of the stem called leaves. The 
structure of a dicotyledonous stem exhibits three 
systems of tissue—an outside skin, or epidermis; a 
circle of vascular bundles; and ground tissue, in which 
three parts are discernible, the fith, the cortex, and 
medullary rays. Stems increase in thickness through 
the activity of the camdium layer that traverses the 
vascular bundles and the medullary rays. 

(3.) Buds are the growing points of shoots sur- 
rounded by their leaves. Their formation arises 
from the crowded position of the youngest leaves at 
the end of the shoot-axis, and the fact that while the 
growing point increases in length very slowly, the 
growth of the young leaves is very vigorous. 

(4-) A terminal bud continues the shoot-axis that 
bears it; Jateral buds give rise to branches. Winter 
buds may be either terminal or lateral. Their bud- 
scales may either enclose the apex of the young 
shoot in a very rudimentary state, as in the fir, or 
may contain a branch system with foliage, leaves, 
and flower buds, as in the horse chestnut. Buds that 
remain for a considerable time in an undeveloped 
state are said to be dormant. Adventitious buds are 
produced without order from any part of the stem. 

(5.) There are four important kinds of under- 
ground stems—rhizomes, tubers, corms, and bulbs. 
Though popularly called roots, they are true stems. 

(6.) Shoot-axes occasionally assume much modi- 
fied forms. They may be transformed into spines or 
thorns, as in the sloe, or into /endrils, as in the grape 
vine. Occasionally they assume a leafy appearance, 
as in the asparagus. 

(7.) The stem is an organ of support, displaying 
the foliage leaves and reproductive organs. It also 
plays a protective part in the economy of the plant. 


| 


| 





(8.) The stem is of great importance as an organ 
of nutrition. It conveys to the leaves the ascending 
or crude sap absorbed by the root hairs from the 
soil; it also conveys the sap elaborated by the leaves 
to the plant in general, and sometimes, as in the case 
of bulbs and corms, becomes thickened, and serves 
as a store of reserve material. 

(9.) The shoot is an organ of reproduction. Its 
power of producing adventitious roots gives rise to 
the horticultural operations of /ayerzmg and taking 
cuttings. In budding and grafting, a bud or a cutting 
is transferred to the stem of another plant of the 
same or some related species, and made to grow 
there, uniting its wood and bark with those of the 
stock. Corms and bulbs are modified underground 
buds serving the purpose of reproduction. 

(10.) The stem possesses irritability, responding 
to the two influences of gravity and light, its ultimate 
position being taken up in obedience to their com- 
bined effect. 


NEW COMPOSITION STORIES.—STANDARD Y. 


Suitable for ‘ Unseen Tests’ in Reading also. 


61. 


CAUGHT BY GUILE. —A story describing the unique plan by which 
a rogue was discovered among the native troops of British India 
is told by an English officer. A complaint was brought to him of a 
theft which had just been committed in the barracks, to the perpe- 
trator of which there was not the slightest clue, The next morning, 
on parade, the colonel passed along the line, giving to each man 
in turn a thin strip of bamboo, and when all were supplied, he 
said: ‘My men, there is a thief among you, and Brahma has re- 
vealed to me a way of detecting him. Come forward, one by one, 
and give me your bamboo chips, and the guilty man, do what he 
may, will have the longest.’ The soldiers, not a little startled at 
this mysterious threat, obeyed witheut a word ; but, before the first 
dozen had filed past, the colonel suddenly seized one of them by 
the throat, and shouted: ‘You are the man!’ The Hindoo fell 
upon his knees, and whined out a confession of the theft. When 
they had dispersed, another officer, who had been looking on in 
silent amazement, exclaimed: ‘1 wish you would teach me that 
trick, colonel.’ ‘It is a very simple one,’ answered the officer, 
with a smile. ‘ You see, these bits of bamboo were all of the same 
length ; but the thief, fearing to get the longest piece, bit off the 
end of his, just as I expected he would, and that is how I knew 
him,’ 


62. 


A Know1nG Horse.—Some amusement has been caused by a 
story about a horse belonging to a contractor at work in Chatham 
Dockyard. It appears that a short time ago it slipped on the road- 
way and fell into a bin or pit that was just alongside. The animal 
suffered no apparent injury, but could not be induced to make any 
effort with a view to escaping from its narrow prison. At last it 
was determined that mechanical means of rescue must be brought 
into play, so a derrick was sent for, and with some difficulty set up 
over the hole, slinging gear being provided to hoist the victim, 
Just as all was ready, and operations were about to begin, the 
dinner-bell rang. Dobbin pricked up his ears, gave himself a shake, 
put his fore-foot on the edge, and was out of it im the twinkling of 
aneye. Then he shombled off quietly to his stable in time for his 
mid-day feed. 


63. 


THE COACHMAN AND THE Peas, —Ata dinner party the coach- 
man had come in to help to wait at table. Among the guests was 
a deaf old lady. The coachman, in handing vegetables, comes to 
the deaf one. ‘Peas, mum?’ says John, No answer. ‘ Peas, 
mum ?? (louder). Still no answer from the deaf lady ; but, placing 
her ear-trumpet to her ear, she lifted it interregatively to the man, 
who, glancing down and seeing the tube, ejaculated, ‘ Well, itis a 
funny way of taking them, but I suppose she likes it. Here goes,’ 
And down went all the peas into the ear-trumpet. 
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64. 

Ortcin oF THE Purase—*Tur GAME NoT WORTH THE 
CANDLE.’—Peter the Great, while driving in the neighbourhood of 
Moscow on one occasion, was seized with the pangs of hunger. 
‘What have we in the hamper?’ he asked of his driver. ‘There 
is but one candle left, your Majesty,’ replied the man, ‘but I think 
I can exchange it for a fowl at the nex: farmhouse if you wish.’ * Do 
so,’ replied the Czar, ‘for 1am famished, and do not care for a light 
luncheon.’ The man laughed, and, as he had surmised, managed 
the exchange ; but the bird was found to be unusually tough. ‘I 
do not think,’ said the emperor, later, ‘the game was worth the 
candle.’ 


65. 


Tue Farmer’s Wiit.—A farmer, on the point of death, called 
all his sons around his bed. ‘ My sons,’ he said, ‘I am dying, and 
I wish you to inherit all my property. All I have to leave you, you 
will find buried in the vineyard.’ The sons, after their father’s 
funeral, immediately set to work to find the hidden treasure which 
they supposed their father meant to leave them. They dug up 
every inch of the vineyard, and left no stone unturned. They found 
no treasure ; but the vines, strengthened by this thorough tillage, 
yielded the finest vintage that had ever been seen in that vineyard, 
and repaid the young men for their labour more than fifty-fold., 
Then the eldest one said, ‘I think I see what the old man meant.’ 


66. 


NELSON AND THE BATTLE OF CorENHAGEN, —Nelson won the 
Battle of Copenhagen through disobedience. At this battle, Nelson 
was fighting under the orders of Admiral Parker, who at one time 
considered the day to be lost, and hoisted on board his vessel the 
signal flag 39, meaning ‘stop fighting.’ An officer on board 
Nelson's vessel reported this to his chief, who made no reply. On 
being told again that number 39 was hoisted, he turned to the officer, 
saying, * You know I have only one eye, therefore I have a 
right to be blind sometimes,’ at the same time putting his glass to 
his blind eye. Then, turning to the officer, he said, ‘I really do 
not see any signal ; let mine stand for ‘close fighting.”’ The re- 
sult of this was that the other commanders were encouraged to con- 
tinue the fight, which ended in a victory to the British arms, 


67. 


Tur DuKE AND THE OLD Lapy.—After the Battle of Waterloo, 
an old lady made up her mind to give Wellington a present, and 
the most valuable thing which she could spare was a parrot. She 
had not a little difficulty in getting access to the Duke, but she 
finally succeeded in reaching his presence, and offered him the 
parrot. ‘I thank you very kindly,’ said Wellington, ‘but I do not 
want a parrot.’ The old lady turned to the parrot. ° Polly,’ said 
she, ‘this is the Duke.’ Whereupon the bird exclaimed: ‘See, the 
conquering hero comes ‘Oh, Pll have her—I’ll have her !’ said 
the Duke. And Polly became his property. 


68. 


A WARNING.—A beadle in one of our country churches was 
much exercised at the appearance of an old gentleman who, when 
the sermon was about to begin, took an ear-trumpet in two parts 
out of his pocket, and began screwing them together. The beadle 
watched him till the process was completed, and then, going 
stealthily up, laid his hand on his shoulder and whispered, * You 
must not play that here—if ye do I'll turn ye out.’ 


69. 


Ourwittep.—A rather simple countryman had been induced 
by a man who imagined himself very clever to promise a fine hen 
of a partieular breed, in exchange for what was said to be a very 
splendid rose bush. When the rose bush was brought it turned out 
to be nothing more than a sprig with a little root. The country- 
man grumbled, but the other said that he only had to wait a few years 
and it would be a fine bush He then claimed the hen, but the 
countryman went to his fowl-house and brought out anegg. ‘ That 
is not the fowl you promised me,’ said the clever man. ‘ No,’ said 
the countryman, ‘ but you have only to wait a year, and it may grow 
into a fine fowl.’ 

70. 


Tur Doc AND THE CANARY A lady possessed a great many 
domestic pets. Amcng the number was a beautiful canary and a 
spaniel. 
laird its morning bath, the lady left the cage-door open. 
creature flew out, and fluttered into the garden. 
up her hands in despair, crying, 


rhe little 
The lady threw 
‘Oh, my bird has gone!’ Bruce, 


Phe dog’s aame was Bruce. One day, while giving her | 
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who had watched the whole performance, rushed out after the little 
truant, took it tenderly in his mouth, and restored it to his distressed 
mistress without ruffling a single feather. 


71. 

KILLED WITH FriIGHT.—The Duke of Ferrara fell ill, and the 
doctors declared that only a sudden fright would restore him to 
health. He was too great a man for anyone to play tricks on, ex- 
cept his fool. One day he was with him in a boat, and cleverly 
pushed the duke into the water. Aid had been previously provided, 
and the prince was drawn ashore and put to bed. The fright, the 
bath, and the bed, cured the invalid, but he was so enraged that he 
exiled the man, who was both a fool and a physician. Some time 
after he returned, and the duke, hearing of it, ordered him to be be- 
headed, but saying privately that he would only repay fright with 
fright, he directed the executioner not to use the axe, but to let fall a 
single drop of water on the culprit’s neck. The poor fool was led 
to the scaffold, and all the usual preparations were made. He was 
blindfolded, and made to lay his head on the block. ‘The execu- 
tioner from a sponge then let fall a drop of water on his neck, after 
which, amid shouts and laughter, the jester was bidden to rise and 
thank the duke for his clemency. But he never moved; he was 
dead—killed by his master’s jest. 


72. 

HONESTY THE Best Po.Licy!—A wealthy citizen of Paris 
having a fortune of twenty thousand pounds, and no heirs, resolved 
to bequeath his money to some person who had proved to be 
perfectly honest. He had retired from business, and spent his 
time in riding up and down Paris in omnibuses. He always 
stationed himself near the door of the omnibus, where he would 
have an opportunity to pass up the fares of passengers, and 
hand back the change. Frequently, when the change was of a 
character to admit it, he quietly slipped into it, after the driver had 
put it into his hand, a silver coin, and awaited the result. The old 
man rode up and down the streets for eight years, during all of 
which time not a single passenger upon whom he had bestowed the 
coin saw fit to restore it to the driver. But at last, one day when 
he had slipped his usual small silver piece into the change, and 
passed it to a young working girl who had entered the omnibus, he 
was delighted to hear her say in a clear voice to the driver, ‘ Driver, 
you’ve given me too much!’ The old man said nothing, but made 
inquiries about the young girl. He made a will, entirely unknown 
to her, bequeathing her all his property. Lately he died, and the 
young woman came into possession of her benefactor’s fortune of 
twenty thousand pounds. 


73: 

AN INGENIOUS EMPEROR.—The late Emperor of Brazil once 
gave audience to a young engineer who came to show him a new 
brake for railway engines. The emperor was pleased with it, 
and said, ‘We will put it at once to a practical test. The 
day after to-morrow have your engine ready, and then we will see 
how the apparatus works.’ At the appointed time the emperor 
entered his carriage, and the engineer mounted his engine, and on 
they went for a considerable distance, when the train suddenly 
came to a sharp curve round the edge of a cliff, on turning which 
the driver saw, to his horror, an immense boulder lying on the rails. 
He had just sufficient presence of mind to turn the crank of his 
brake and pull up the engine within a couple of yards of the block. 
Here the emperor asked what they were stopping for. They pointed 
to the piece of rock, on seeing which the emperor burst into a merry 
laugh. ‘Push the thing on one side!’ he called out to the 
engineer, who had jumped down from the locomotive ; and when 
the latter blindly obeyed, and kicked the stone with his foot, it 
crumpled into dust. It was a block of starch that the emperor had 
ordered to be placed on the rails the night before. 


74: 

A CLEVER Pony.—A bright little pony, named Dick, had done 
a hard morning’s work. His master had given him his dinner, 
and then retired to the village ale-house for a drink, quite for- 
getting that the pony might also like a drink. The little animal, 
however, was quite equal to the occasion. At the other end of the 
village was a pump, and Dick remembered that water sometimes 
came eut of it into a trough underneath. Off he trotted to make 
investigations. There was no water in the trough, so he deliberately 
took the pump-handle between his teeth, raised it two or three 
times until he heard the welcome gurgle of the water, when he 
dropped the handle and rushed round to the trough, eagerly drink- 
ing all there was to be had. This he did several times until his 
thirst was quenched, when, with a very cheerful air, he frisked back 
much refreshed to the place where his master had left him. 
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75- 


PLENTY More.—An Irishman hearing that London was paved 
with gold, thought he would take a trip to that city and get a little 
for himself. He duly arrived at Euston station, and had not pro- 
ceeded far when he picked up a five-pound note. A man who was 
passing at the time congratulated him on his good fortune. ‘ Well, 
man,’ exclaimed Paddy (giving him the note), ‘you may have this 
one for yourself, for shure London is paved with gold, and I shall 
find plenty more.’ However, he did not find them. 








a smile breaking over his war-worn features, turned to the assembled 
officers and said: ‘ Here, gentlemen, your old Minister is an ass, 
and your young lieutenant is a captain.’ 


81. 


Not To BE CauGut.—About a mile from the town of Barnard 
Castle is a bridge used for crossing the Tees from Durham to 
Yorkshire, a toll béing charged for horses, etc., and one halfpenny 


| for each person walking over. Some time ago a gentleman out 


| walking with his little boy, thinking to take a rise out of the toll- 


76. 


| collector, hoisted the child on his back and carried him over, think- 


| ing thus to save the toll. On reaching the toll-house, which is at 


FAITHFUL TO THE LAsT.—The manager of a woollen mill in | 
the neighbourhood of Huddersfield had a dog which used to go with 
him to the mill daily. One of the partners used to dine in the office 
and give the dog bits of his dinner. The firm came to grief last | 
year, the machinery was sold, and the mill closed ; but for some | 
time afterwards the dog went as usual daily to the mill, and when he | 
got back home would not eat, and soon after died, it is supposed of | 
a broken heart. 


77 

AN ARTFUL Doc.—A dog named Grip was earnestly engaged in 
discussing a well-garnished bone. Presently a string of dogs came 
prying down the street. A snarl and a yelp instantly put Grip on 
the alert. He ran to the corner of the street and cautiously sur- 
veyed the approaching prowlers ; then, having kept close until they 
were just upon the point of discovering his ambush, he dashed 
wildly down the street and instituted a furious pursuit of a purely 
imaginary something, the whole tribe of dogs taking up the chase 
and racing madly at his heels. When he had led them, as he evi- 
denly thought, a safe distance past his retreat, Grip gradually re- 
laxed speed, and dropping behind, finally slunk back to the 
undisturbed enjoyment of his precious bone. 


78. 


OUTWITTED.—A well-known gentleman entered a grocer’s shop 
the other day, and in a voice loud enongh to be heard by the other 
customers, addressing himself to the shopkeeper, said : ‘ They tell 
me, Best, that you have just opened a branch post-office here.’ ‘Yes, 
sir,’ said Best, ‘ that is so.’ ‘ So,’ continued the wag, ‘I suppose you 
are selling stamps three a penny to work up a connection.’ ‘No, 
sir,’ said Best ; ‘I can’t quite do that ; but I’m selling them three for 
twopence just at first.’ Are you?’ said the gent. ‘ Give me two- 
pennyworth. I can’t miss a chance like this,’ throwing down two 
coppers. These the shopkeeper smilingly took up, and, to the 
delight of the other custome:s, handed the man one penny and two 
halfpenny stamps. 


79- 

His REVENGE.—A butcher recently met his neighbour, a baker, 
who was well known all over the town for his extremely small rolls. 
The baker inquired, ‘Ah, where have you come from?’ ‘From 
your shop,’ replied the butcher. ‘I bought six of your rolls.’ ‘ But 
where have you put them?’ asked the baker. ‘Beneath my cap,’ 
replied the butcher ; ‘there’s plenty of room for them.’ The baker, 
on hearing this, went home enraged, and promised himself to 
return this insult as soon as possible. The next day they met again, 
when the butcher addressed his neighbour thus : ‘ Halloa! where 
have you been?’ The baker thought it was now the right time for 
his revenge, so he replied, ‘I came from your shop, where I bought 
a calt’s head.’ ‘I’m glad to hear that ; but what have you done 
with it?’ ‘It’s beneath my cap !’ said the baker, triumphantly. 


80. 


AN ASTONISHED PACHA.—The Minister of War for Egypt was 
very particular in regard to the personal appearance of his officers, 
and issued stringent orders that they should never appear unshaven 
in public. One day he met in the street a lieutenant who had dis- 
regarded his orders. ‘Get into my carriage, so that I can carry 
you to the camp and have you publicly punished,’ was the stern 
command. The young man obeyed, and the two rode along 
gloomily enough for some time, when the Pacha entered an office, 
where he was detained for some time on business. Seizing the 
-opportunity, the culprit sprang from the vehicle, darted into a 
neighbouring barber’s, and regained his post minus his beard, before 
the return of his jailor. For the remainder of the route the officer 
buried his face in his hands and seemed the picture of apprehension. 
The camp was reached at last, and all the officers were assembled 
to witness the degradation of their comrade, who all the while kept 
well in the rear. ‘Come forward, you son of a dog!’ cried the 
angry Pacha, when there stepped before him an officer with a face 
as clean as a baby’s, and a look of the most supreme innocence. 





His Excellency gave one look of blank astonishment, and then, with 


the south end, he said: ‘ Now, collector, how much this time?’ 
The old man was not to be done, for after scanning his list of tolls 
for a moment he answered : ‘ Asses and other beasts of burden are 
charged twopence.’ 


~~ © e--— 


NEW READING TESTS.—Stanparp III. 


Suitable for ‘Unseen Tests’ in Dictation also. 





65.—Two or three wecks after this there was a cub hunt 
in the wood near the village. Cubs are baby foxes, and 
these are found by the hounds, and dug out of their holes 
and taken away, because otherwise they would grow up and 
eat all the geese and chickens belonging to the farmers, and 
so set these good folk grumbling more than ever.—(H.M.I’s 
TEST). 

66.—A gentleman in a country town has a small black 
dog which is very fond of sugar. So his master always puts 
a lump on the chimney-piece for him at breakfast time. He 
barks, and jumps, and stands on his hind legs ; but it is just 
out of his reach. So after a few minutes he always goes 
under the table for a foot-stool, which he pushes along with 
nose and paws till in the right position, and then stands 
on it and takes his sugar. 


67.—The ostrich does not make a nest ; she only scoops a 
hole in the sand with her bill, and when she is in a wild 
state will often leave her eggs in the hot sunshine to go in 
search of food; -but when she is regularly fed she neyer 
leaves them, unless her mate comes to take her place, which 
he is sure to do at set times, so that she may walk about 
and stretch herself. 


68.—Whether she thought she would run away from 
the cruel old woman, or whether she thought at all, nobody 
knows. She ran down many streets, and then her step 
grew slower, and she settled into a slow trot, making a 
plaintive crying noise as she went. At last, besides being 
wet, cold, and muddy, she grew tired too, and her little bare 
feet were aching and sore.—(H.M.I’s TEST). 


69.—A king was hunting one day. Feeling hungry, he 
sat down to a slight meal. While he was eating, a bee 
came, seized a morsel of bread, and flew away with it. The 
king followed the bee, which stopped at a bough of a tree on 
which was perched a blind sparrow. As soon as it heard 
the bee’s humming, the poor bird opened its beak ; where- 
upon the insect fed the bird, and then flew off. 


70.—A little fellow, in turning over the leaves of a scrap- 
book, came upon the well-known picture of some chickens 
just out of their shell. He examined the picture carefully, 
and then, with a grave, sagacious look at the lady who sat 
beside him, slowly remarked, ‘ They came out, I expect, be- 
cause they were afraid of being boiled.’ 


—— 
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71.—A goose was once very fond of a house-dog. They 
sat together near the kennel during the day, only parting at 
meal-times when the goose went to be fed, returning soon 
afterwards to its place by the side of its friend. They quite 
wmierstood cach other, for when the dog barked, the goose 
would run at the offender, and if permitted, she liked to 
roost with the dog at night instead of with her own com- 
panions. 


2.— 
‘ A queer little boy who had been to school, 

And was up to all sorts of tricks, 

Discovered that 9, when upside down, 
Would pass for the figure 6. 

So when asked his age by a good old dame 
The comical youngster said : 

“I’m 9 when I stand on my feet like this, 

But 6 when | stand on my head !’ 


NEW DICTATION TESTS.—Sranvarp IV. 
Suitable for ‘Unseen Tests’ in Reading also. 


I. 

Bears ofien cross narrow places in lakes by swimming, and also 
rivers, and seem to love to take a turn in the water. I once saw 
ene swimming from the mainland to the big island with just a streak 
of his back out of the water, looking like a log moving along. 
Sometimes you see only their heads out of water ; at other times, 
balf of their bodies is to be seen. We account for this difference 
by their condition, If fat, the grease helps to buoy them up ; if 
lean, they sink lower in the water. 


* 


Although the natives of South Africa are keen hunters, yet they 
do not care for the hard work of the chase, and so they use all kinds 
of traps to catch wild animals with the least possible trouble. This 
is one of their plans for catching antelopes :—A log of wood four 
feet long, six inches in diameter, with a spear at one end pointing 
downwards, is fastened to a rope, which is then thrown over the 
branch of a tree, and the other end is drawn across the path, and 
tied to a stick, Presently an antelope will come along, but the 
moment it loosens the rope the log falls, and the animal is wounded 
by the spear. Its cries soon attract the notice of the natives, who 
speedily put it out of its misery. 


2 
A 


Some of the best known artists of the present day in this country 
are in the habit of occasionally presenting their intimate friends 
with Christmas cards of their own painting, which far exceed in 


value any Christmas cards sold by the dealers in such commodities. | 
J 


| 





The most expensive cards manufactured for sale do not cost more | 


than five guineas, while the great bulk range from five shillings and 
half-a-crown downwards to six or ten for a penny. 


4 

Not long ago, eleven men belonging to a whaling ship were sent 
eff in the small boat to pursue a whale that had been struck by a 
harpoon off the coast of Greenland. As almost always happens in 
such cases, the wounced animal darted away at a great pace, drag- 
ging the boat rapidly through the water. Then all on a sudden, the 
whale dived, or ‘sounded,’ as the fishermen say; and before the 
unfortunate men could cut the rope, the boat was hauled below the 
surface, and the whole of the crew were drowned. This is one of 
be risks to which whalers are exposed, but it is strange the men 
were not prepared to meet it. 








5- 

It_is a great mistake (oe suppose that the best work of the 
world is done by people of great opportunities and great strength. 
It is unquestionably an advantage to have both these things, but 
neither of them is a necessity to the man who has the spirit and the 
pluck to achieve great results. Some of the greatest work of our 
time has been done by men of physical feebleness. 


6. 

It is related that Queen Elizabeth was more sensitive on the sub- 
ject of beauty than any distinguished person in history. She would 
admit into her household none save those of good stature and birth, 
and on one occasion went so far as to refuse a courtier for no other 
reason than that his jaw lacked ene tooth, 


7: 

Not so very long ago, two poor foreigners who tried to earn an 
honest penny by exhibiting a performing bear threw the people of 
a Yorkshire village into a state of feverish excitement. Footsore 
and weary, the showmea had entered an inn to rest and refresh 
themselves. While they were taking their ease within, the bear 
without made a bold bid for freedom by shaking off its chain. It 
injured a labourer, worried several sheep, and then escaped into a 
wood. Oddly enough, the owners made no endeavour to catch it. 


8. 

One would have thought that the occupation of those men who 
work in the London sewers would be exceedingly unhealthy. But 
such is not the case, for, beyond their being rather subject to 
troubles of the eyes, there is no ground for believing that their work 
is injurious. The sewers are well ventilated, and those employed 
are mostly picked men, strong and healthy, but it is certain that 
many of the new hands have to give up on trial of the work. 


9. 

Bear-baiting was a popular pastime in days gone by, as the follow- 
ing anecdote will prove. Early in the seventeenth century, the 
people of a certain town discovered that the Bible in their church was 
tattered and torn, and the Corporation accordingly began to put by 
various sums of money to buy anew one. At this time the town 
bear fell ill and died. Here was a sad disaster. The bear-keeper 
begged the Corporation to help him. They did assist him, too, with 
a vengeance, for they granted him the money that had been laid by 
for the purchase of the Bible, deciding that the preacher must con- 
tinue to use the old worn-out volume. 


10. 

How to tell the rate of travelling by railway can be accomplished 
by anyone, with very fair precision, in the following manner :—The 
telegraph posts along a railway line in this country are placed thirty 
to the mile. There are, we need hardly remind our readers, sixty 
minutes to the hour, so that if the number of posts passed in a 
minute are multiplied by two, the result gives the number of miles 
per hour at which the train is travelling. 





STANDARDs V.—VII. 


No, 278. 
All men'‘who know anything worth knowing, and all who can 
do anything worth doing, are substantially self-taught. They who 
excuse their own deficiencies on the ground that they had nobody 


| to teach them, would probably have done no credit to a teacher. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





The best of instructors can but show us the right road. Our own 
feet must traverse it ; with us alone it lies to say how far we will 
press onward or how soon falter by the way. What we call edu- 
cational advantages are less often stepping-stones than pitfalls. 


No. 279. 
The Prince of Wales must find consolation in the thought that he 
is less unfortunate than another exalted personage, the Austrian 
monarch, since to him a second son is left, upon whom fatherly and 
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motherly love can be centred. But, with all that, a father and a 
mother standing at the death-bed of their young son cannot but feel 
stricken to the heart, and whoever has lost a child can enter into their 
anguish, The Duke of Clarence, moreover, is a loss to the nation, 
and since England has ceased to cherish insular notions, and has 
co-operated with Continental Powers for the maintenance of peace, 
those countries are enabled to take greater interest in what happens 
on British soil. (H.M.1.’s TEST.) 


No. 280. 


A conspicuous trait in the character of the Australian native is 
treachery, and the colonists are wont to give the stranger the warn- 
ing, ‘ Never have a black behind you,’ Nor should one, as a rule, 
rely on them. How difficult it is for them to lay aside their un- 
civilised habits may be seen from the following incident : A squatter 
was walking in the bush in company with his black boy, hunting 
bush turkey. As they sauntered forth, the black boy touched him 
on the shoulder from behind and said, ‘ Let me go ahead.’ When 
the squatter asked why he wished to go before him, the boy 
answered, ‘I feel such an inclination to kill you.’ Yet this black 
boy had been on the station for several years, where he had served 
as shepherd and had proved himself very capable. 


No. 281. 


As there are persons who seem to walk through life with their 
eyes open, seeing nothing, so there are others who read through 
books, and perhaps even cram themselves with facts, without carry- 
ing away any liviag pictures of significant story which might arouse 
the fancy in an hour of leisure, or gird them with endurance in a 
moment of difficulty. Ask yourself, therefore, always, when you 


have read a chapter of any notable book, not what you saw printed 
on a grey page, but what you see pictured in the glowing gallery of 
Have your fancy always vivid, and full of body 


your imagination, 
and colour. 
No. 282. 


In mercantile affairs, punctuality is as important as in military. 
Many are the instances in which the neglect to renew an insurance 
punctually has led to serious loss. With sound policy do the banks 
insist, under the penalty of a protest, on the punctual payinent of 
notes, for were they to do otherwise, commercial transactions would 
fall into inextricable confusion. Many and many atime has the 
failure of one man to meet his obligations brought on the ruin of a 
score of others, just as the toppling down in a ie ol bricks, of the 
master brick, causes the fall of all the rest. Thousands remain 
poor all their lives, who if they were more faithful to their word, 
would secure a large run of custom, and so make their fortunes. Be 
punctual if you would succeed. 


No, 283. 


In the case of Russia the wisdom, if not the inspiration, of Solo- 
mon has been justified with a swiftness that may well seem to the 
believers the evidence of the anger of the Lord. For it cannot be 
questioned that the famine that is now scourging European Russia, 
and that is more extended and more terrible than any lentes in the 
modern history of the civilised world, has been greatly aggravated, 
and may be said to be, in considerable measure, actually caused by 
the cruel treatment of the Jews. Over a very great portion of the 
gtain-producing region of Russia, the Jews, and they alone, have 
furnished the money for seed, for the culture, fur the gathering, and 
the moving of the crops. (H.M.I’s. TEST.) 


No. 284. 


Artificial ivory is, according to an American paper, to be made in 
future out of milk. The milk is first coagulated as in the process 
of making cheese. This is then strained and the whey rejected. 
Ten pounds of the curd is taken and mixed with a solution of three 
pounds of borax in three quarts of water. This mixture is’ now 
placed in a suitable vessel over a slow fire, and left there till it sepa- 
rates into two parts, the one as thin as water, the other rather 
thicker, somewhat resembling melted gelatine. The watery part is 
next drawn off, and to the residue is added a solution of one pound 
of a mineral salt in three pints of water. 


No. 285. 


A sham fight among the Zulus is an impressive spectacle. The 
dusky warriors are fine muscular fellows, athletic and highly trained. 
The rank and file, untrammelled by ornaments and dress, move 
about with grace and freedom. The officers, chiefs, and head men 
wear coronets of ostrich feathers, which rustle freely with every 
movement of the body. Circling their brows are rolls of tiger skin 
from which descend fringes of coarse hair. From the neck and 
shoulders to the knees their bodies are covered with the tails of 








monkeys and tigers, and strips of various hides strung together in 
girdles ; their waists are girt about with tufis of lions’ mane and cow 


hair, 
No. 286. 


The going and coming of the years are suggestive. He must be 
heedless, indeed, who is not aroused thereby to quickened thought 
and reflection, The change is made silently and without a break, 
but to him who is aleit and observant, it is like stepping from one 
plank to another as they float on the current of a mighty river. 
They follow each other in such close connection that just as the one 
upon which he has been running slips away and falls over the preci- 
pice into the irrevocable past, he steps upon the next and begins 
anew the race for life. Whether or not he will reach another, or be 
carried down to eternity with this one, as so many were with the 
last, he knows not. The first thought, then, suggested by the 
changing of years is the uncertainty of life. 


No. 287. 


The truest life—that most accordant with our nature—is one in 
which physical and mental labour are judiciously mingled, alterna- 
ting with such recreation as tends to refresh and renovate both. 
Neither constant bodily toil nor incessant study is advisable. When 
the muscles are tired give them a rest, and do a little head-work. 
When both head and hands are weary, try amusement—light read- 
ing of a wholesome kind, a romp with your children, if you have 
any, a social evening with a neighbour—anything, in fact, that may 
properly be termed innocent relaxation, 


No. 288. 


The State census tells us how many people are able to read, but 
it does not say how many are able to read well. Good reading is a 
luxury—somewhet rare, but very attractive when it can be had. 
There are few ways of passing a winter evening more delightful than 
in listening to choice extracts from the best writers, read by one who 
not only appreciates the sentiment of the author, but is also able to 
render it impressively. There are some poems which cannot be 
appreciated without the aid of the living voice. The music of the 
rhythm does not reach the soul through the eye. 


No. 289. 

The same dislike for manual toil, though in less degree, has pene- 
trated to the artisan class, and a doleful spectacle is presented in 
many homes of a grey-haired father or mother having to support 
grown-up sons and daughters, who should be maintaining their 
parents in their old days. Every development of luxury, every habit 
contracted of living only by pleasure, means a development of 
sreater cunning in manipulating money markets, and instead of 
faving capital steadily controlled, a fever spirit of gambling will 
manifest itself. 

No. 290. 


Green’s ‘ Short History,’ was twice re-written, and was only pub- 
lished at last owing to the urgent advice of his friends. This book, 
which appeared at the end of 1874, fused together the materials for 
English history, and presented them with a fulness and a unity 
which had never been attempted before. Its object was to lay hold 
of the great features of social development, and show the progress 
of popular life. What Macaulay had done for a period of English 
history, Green did for it as a whole. From a mass of scattered 
details he constructed a series of pictures which were full of life. 


No. 291. 


Purity of thought and deed has characterised the entire life of her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, and to be in her set means 
to be received by a woman whom the whole world knows to be good 
and true. Women who find their lot cast in high places are bound 
to set an example to the rest of the world, but too often this ex- 
ample is made tiresome and uninteresting. With the Princess this 
has been different, for her own sweet manner, her own faith—when 
trouble came—that she would be helped, and her interest not only 
in her own life and that of those about her, but extending as it does 
to the stranger and the sufferer, has made many women eager to be 
as good as our Princess. 


No. 292. 


Life at Sandringham is very simple. The Prince breakfasts with 
his sons and any male members of the Royal Family who may be 
there ; the Princess breakfasts in her private apartment, while the 
young Princesses break their fast in an old-fashioned room still 
known as the schoolroom. When this meal is over they come down 
to say good morning to their father, and are usually accompanied by 
a group of pet dogs. The gentlemen go out shooting or riding, while 
the ladies in the house amuse themselves with books and papers, 
and, later in the day, are joined by the Princess. 
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No. 293. 

Up in the mountains of India, there is a spider which spins a web 
like bright yellowish silk, the central net of which is five feet in 
diameter, while the supporting lines, or guys, as they are called, 
measure some ten or twelve feet ; and riding quickly in the early 
morning, one may dash right into it, the stout threads twining around 
your face like a veil, while, as the creature which has woven it takes 
up his position in the middle, he generally catches you right on the 
nose, and, though he seldom bites or stings, the contact of his large 
body and long legs is anything but pleasant. 


No. 294. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


' 
A composition which is comparatively commonplace may be won- 


derfully transformed by the human voice. A great orator and 
statesman once came home from church, after hearing a preacher, 


who had such a musical instrument in his throat that he was able to | 


charm everybody by his exquisite tone and accent, and remarked to 
a friend that he had just heard the greatest sermon to which he ever 
listened in his life. His friend borrowed the manuscript from the 
author, and asked permission to read the discourse in his own plain 
way to the statesman, and when he had finished, the latter said that 
could not be the same sermon he had heard. With the absence of 
the speaker’s tone all the charm had vanished. 


No. 295. 


If you belong to the working world, and eat your bread in the 
sweat of your brow, do not fancy that you have, therefore, no 
opportunity to enrich your mind. Labour, thank heaven, is not so 
ill-paid in this country that the toiler cannot afford to throw down 
his tools now and then and cultivate his intellect. A great many of 
our most distinguished men have been farm labourers and handi- 
craftsmen. Many of them were not even ‘college bred.’ Our 
common schools impart all the instruction necessary to enable their 
pupils, in after life, to educate themselves thoroughly in the higher 
branches of knowledge. 


The habit of shirking is a great evil in our land. Sad and bitter 
are the experiences of multitudes who have lost positions of emolu- 
ment and trust by shirking duties and responsibilities devolving 
upon them. They saw their mistake after it was too late. It is a 
bad sign to see a young man contracting the habit of shirking. You 
may set it down at once that sooner or later he will be a drone in 
the great hive of human industry, living without any purpose in life, 
and scorned by all who have willing hands and follow up whatever 
they can find to do. If you want to gain the confidence and esteem 
of your employer, never shrink from a duty. If overtasked, lay in 
your complaints, and you will always get a hearing. If you once 
begin to do so, you may set it down as a fixed fact that the habit 
will follow you through life, and instead of a ‘success’ you will be 
an utter failure. 

No. 297. 


Few of us make our lives as bright and happy as we might. We 
are still in a comparatively early stage of human development, and 
we have not yet realized to the full that subordination of ourselves 
which is requisite to the full sympathy with others, but we are 
beginning to grasp that selfish pursuits of our own aims and our 
own happiness is not the way to secure them. Books help us to 
look ‘on other lives besides our own.’ It is well for everyone to 
see what are the troubles of others, and how they are borne ; to care 
about something in this vast world besides the gratification of small 
selfish desires; to care for what is best in thought and action ; 
something that is good apart from the accident of your own lot. 


No. 298. 


It is a curious fact that more than sixty years ago the principle 
upon which the automatic machines are manipulated was applied to 
open tobacco-boxes, In some parts of England these square boxes 
survive in many an old-fashioned inn. By dropping a halfpenny 
into the slot, the box, by means of a spring similar to those now 
employed for other purposes, flew open, and for the halfpenny the 
operator was entitled to take a pipe of tobacco. In those good old- 
fashioned times people were supposed to be honest nmuak to take 
no more than a single pipe, and to close the box before passing it 
on to the next customer, The late King of Siam was a purchaser 
of a dozen of them, which are reported to have greatly diverted his 
Majesty, who presented them to some of his courtiers. 


No. 299. 


Someone has well remarked that the sharpest test of a man’s 
character is in his trearment of what is in his power and wholly 
below him. Motives of self-interest are sufficiently strong and 


















numerous to produce irreproachable conduct towards superiors or 
equals in strength or knowledge or station or wealth or intelligence. 
When, therefore, we so order our conduct as to conciliate and please 
those who can thus control our happiness and welfare, it may be a 
token of intelligence, but not necessarily of noble character. When, 
however, we come into relations with those who have no such 
power, who must accept without appeal what we choose to give 
them, who have no more substantial reward to bestow than gratitude 
or affection, and no severer penalty than secret and impotent wrath, 
we show something of our true selves by the way in which we treat 
them, 


No. 300. 


Warren Hastings was a man of great original capacity, whose 
special qualities, and their defects, had been exercised and drawn 
out by a course of very practical training. He owed nothing to the 
study of text-books. He had been shipped out to India a raw lad, 
and had there been left to gather his experience among the extra- 
ordinary incidents of Anglo-Indian politics in their earliest, roughest, 
and most rudimentary stage. He had to work with a set of 
adventurous and rather unscrupulous Englishmen in dealing with a 
subject population of a totally different nature ; he found himself in 
a position of much hazard, where most things were permissible and 
very few things impossible, where written laws were unknown, 
where the common law and conventions of civilized states were as 
yet unrecognised, and where the primitive necessity of self-preserva- 
tion, which lies at the basis of the most firmly-organized societies, 
stood constantly and markedly in the foreground. 


SCHOOL BOARD EXAMINATIONS IN SCRIPTURE 
KNOWLEDGE. 





AT a time when the question of religious instruction in our Board 
Schools is being so warmly discussed, it may be interesting to many 
of our readers to have placed before them some particulars respect- 
ing the examinations in Scripture which are annually held under 
the London School Board. 

Appended to the Board Code of Regulations is a detailed syllabus 
of the instruction required to be given in all schools under the 
Board. ‘This includes, for each Standard, definite portions of the 
Scripture to be learnt by heart, and a course of instruction in 
appointed portions of the Old and New Testament narratives. The 
teachers are directed to make the lessons as practical as possible, so 
that they may have a real bearing on the life and conduct of the 
children in their homes, in the school, and in the playground and 
the streets. 

On some somes day in each year the teachers are instructed 
to examine the various Standards, with a view to the selection of 
the children who have most distinguished themselves in the acquire- 
ment of the knowledge imparted in the daily Scripture Lessons. 
A small percentage of names has to be sent in to the office, the 
proportion varying with the Standard. In the four lower Standards 
certificates are awarded to the children whose names are sent in, 
with prizes of nicely-bound copies of the New Testament to those 
who stand at the head of the lists for Standards II., IIL, and IV. 

The selected children of the Standards above the fourth are sub- 
jected to a competitive written examination on another day two or 
three weeks later, and prizes of Bibles and ‘Testaments are awarded 
to those who obtain the highest proportion of marks, and certificates 
to those next in merit. 

The prizes are ose out of a fund contributed to by Sir 
Francis Peek and the Religious Tract Society. As the number of 
prizes is limited, and averages about one Bible and one Testament 
for each department under the School Board, the competition is 
very keen, 

The range of knowledge required can perhaps be best judged from 
the questions set at the examinations. A perusal of these will also 
show how it is sought to make the instruction practical in its charac- 
ter. It may further prove how di‘ficult the examiners occasionally 
find it to keep quite clear of matters which trench upon contro- 
versial points of doctrine, though, as a rule, little complaint can be 
made on this score. What is perhaps more often found is that the 
questions presuppose, on the part of the pupils, an amount of 
reasoning power, a grasp of ae and a degree of insight into 
abstruse matters which school children rarely possess. In the 
questions which we give below, this is perhaps specially noticeable 
in the questions on the Book of Isaiah set for Standard VI. 
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QUESTIONS FOR SCHOLARS. 
STANDARD V. 
Section I. 

(Zwo questions only may be answered in this Section.) 
1. Give the lessons to be drawn from the 23rd Psalm, 
2. Show the importance of Truthfulness from the Book of 

Proverbs. 

3. Write out the Lord’s Prayer, and explain— 

‘Our Father which art in heaven.’ 

* Hallowed be Thy name.’ 

‘And forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors.’ 


Section II. 
(Two questions only may be answered in this Section.) 

I. Write out the story of Naaman, and state what lessons you 
would learn from it. 

2. What led to the breaking up of Solomon’s kingdom into two 
divisions ? 

3- Describe the treatment of David by Saul, and of Saul by 
David. What lessons would you learn from each ? 

4. What were the great sins of Ahab? How was he warned by 
God, and how was he punished ? 


Section III. 
(Zwo questions only may be answered in this Section.) 

1. Who was St. Mark ? 

2. What account does St. Mark give of our Lord’s Baptism and 
of His Temptation? What do you mean by Temptation ? 

3. Write out any parable from St. Mark’s Gospel, and explain it 
in your own words. 

4. Give an account of the Healing of the Sick of the Palsy. 

5. Show from St. Mark’s Gospel that Jesus loved children, 


STANDARD VI. 
[These questions are the same as set for Candidates. ] 


Section I. 
(One question only may be answered in this Section.) 

1. Write out Ephesians, chap. iv., verses 25 to 32. Show how 
this passage illustrates the 6th, Sth, and 9th Commandments 
respectively. 

2. Write out St. James, chap. i, verses 17 to 27. What is meant 
by ‘* the perfect law of liberty ” ? 


Section II. , 
(Zwo questions only may be answered in this Section.) 

1. In what particulars does the life of Jesus correspond with 
certain passages in the 53rd chapter of Isaiah ? 

2. What are the words in which Isaiah prophesies the call and 
conversion of the Gentiles ? 

3. How does Isaiah describe the nature of an acceptable fast ? 

4. Why has Isaiah been called the Evangelical prophet ? 


Section III. 
(Three questions only may be answered in this Section.) 

1. State what you know about Herod who was king when Jesus 
was born. 

2. Give a short account of the teaching of John the Baptist. 

3. What is meant by covetousness? What reference is there to 
it in the Sermon on the Mount? 

4. What is prayer? Write down what you remember that our 
Lord said respecting it. 

5. Mention the parables given by St. Matthew which teach (a) 
The forgiveness of injuries ; (4) The necessity of perseverance in 
‘well-doing. And write shortly the substance of one of them. 

6. On what occasions were the following expressions used : — 

(2) ‘A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit ;’ 
(4) ‘He that is not with Me is against Me ’ ; 
(c) ‘ Hosanna to the Son of David’? 


STANDARD VII. 
Section I. 
(One question only may be answered in this Section.) 


1. What does St. John say with regard to brotherly love? 1 John, 
chap. iii. 





| 
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2. Write out the verses in which St. Paul exhorts to unity, and 

explain them. Eph., chap. iv. 
Section IT. 
(7wo questions only may be answered in this Section.) 

1. Who were the kings with whom Jeremiah was brought into 
contact? Describe in a few words the character of each. 

2. What was the chief sin for which Jeremiah upbraided the 
Jews? What advice did he give the Jews on this subject ? 

3. Give an account of the persecutions which Jeremiah 
encountered. 

Section III. 
(Three questions only may be answered in this Section.) 

1. Give an account of our Lord’s conversation with Nicodemus, 

2. What did Jesus mean by saying He was the true vine, and His 
disciples the branches? By what other names did Jesus describe 
Himself as recorded by St. John? 

3- In what connection with Jesus are the following persons men- 
tioned—Philip, Lazarus and his sisters, and Caiaphas ? 

4. Write all the verses which you know from St. John’s Gospel 
about loving one another. 

5. Jesus said, ‘If a man keep my saying, he shall never taste of 
death.’ What did the Jews say to this, and what did Jesus 
answer ? 

6. What account is given in the Acts of the Apostles of the early 
Church in reference to its worship, its distribution of property, and 
its progress ? 

Ex. STANDARD VIL. 
(These questions are the same as set for First Year Pupil Teacher 
Probationers.) 


Section I. 
(Three questions only may be answered in this Section.) 
1. What lessons are to be learnt from the story of Cain and Abel ? 


2. What do we learn from the Book of Genesis of the people who 
lived in Canaan in the time of Abraham? 


3. What places in the land of Canaan are connected with events 
in the lives of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob? 


4. Relate the story of Hagar and Ishmael. What lessons are to 
be learnt from it? 


5. How are the tribes of Israel described in the dying blessing of 
Jacob? 
Section IT. 
(Three questions only may be answered in this Section.) 


1. What does St. Mark tell us of the teaching of John the 
Baptist ? 

2. What was the teaching of our Lord with reference to the Sab- 
bath? What incidents are related as giving occasion for this 
teaching ? 

3. ** Whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is my brother, 
and my sister, and my mother.” On what occasion were these 
words spoken, and what may we learn from them ? 


4. What is our Lord’s explanation: of the Parable of the Sower ? 


5. How does our Lord rebuke the Pharisees with reference to 
their holding to their traditions ? 


6. Relate the incident of the rich young man coming to our Lord, 
and give Christ’s teaching with regard to it. 


It ought to be added that partly as an additional stimulus to the 
teachers and scho!ars, partly to direct public attention to and foster 
public interest in the religious portion of Board School education, 
the principal prizes are distributed periodically at some great 
gathering. Once in three years this takes place at the Crystal 
Palace, and many thousands of the children and their parents are 
drawn together to take part in the proceedings of the day, A con- 
cert in which the music is rendered by four or five thousand selected 
children forms a most striking and enjoyable part of the day’s 
programme, 

The prizes and certificates not given at the general distribution 
are given at local meetings held under the auspices of the Board in 
the districts of the various schools, and Members of the Board and 
other prominent friends of education, take the opportunities thus 
afforded to address the parents and such of the local public as can be 
induced to attend. 


—«<. — 
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OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ COURSE. 


I, ARITHMETIC. 

i. (a) How often will a wheel of given circumference turn round 
in a given distance ? 

It is plain that one revolution of a wheel upon the ground will 
carry it forward the distance of its circumference. ‘Thus, a wheel a 
yard in circumference will revolve twice in six feet, etc. 

ii. Stock. (6) What income will £1,998 invested in the 34 per 
cents, at 944 vield annually ? 

Junior pupil teachers too frequently work such problems in a 
round-about style, by first finding the number of shares (or amount 
of stock), and next the proceeds of that stock. However, only one 
step is necessary if the sum be rendered thus :— 

/f the income from 944 be £3 10s., what will the income from 


£1,998 be? Ans, £74 
(c) 4f my yearly income from investing £6,174 in 34 per 
cents, is £220 108., at what price did I buy ? Ans. 98. 


In other words, //ow much money will produce £3 yearly 
income, if £6,174 produces £220 10s, ? 


(2) // my yearly income from investing £6,174 in stock at 
98 is £220 108., what was the nominal per cent. of the stock ? 


ns. 3 
Otherwise, Jf £6,174 produce £220}, what will 98 
produce 4 
(e) 7/ the 34 per cents. are at 98, how much must be invested 
lo produce an annual income of £220}? 
More clearly thus : // £98 invested produce £34, how much 


must be invested to produce £220}? 
(/) When the 4 per cents, are at 92 and the § per cents. 
al 105, which is the better investment ? 
Ans. § per cents., for they yield x, of the principal 
annually, whilst the 4 per cents, only yield 4. 





(¢) Uf the 4 per cents. yield an investor § per cent., what is 
their price ? Ans. 80. 

This is a problem in inverse proportion, for a little con- 
sideration will show that when the actual percentage exceeds 
the nominal, the stock is at a discount ; and vice versdé, when 
the nominal percentage exceeds the actual, the stock is at a 
premium. ‘The statement is, ‘As the actual percentage is to 
the nominal, so the nominal price per share to the actual’; or, 
As 5:4 :: £100: £80. 

(4) The buying and selling of stocks is generally done 
through a broker, who charges what is called drokerage as 
remuneration. ‘This commission is generally 4 os cent. on 
£100 stock (not on £100 cash), and is to be added or sub- 
tracted from the price of the stock, according as the stock is 
bought or sold. 

Thus, if A sells B £100 stock at 98§, A only receives 
£98 10s., whilst B pays £98 15s. 

N.B. For fuller information on Stock, see Dixon and Beach's 
* Girls’ Arithmetic.’ 

iii. INVERSE PropoRTION. This often causes the tyro much 
trouble. 

(4) See (2). 

(7) When time is one of the elements in a proportion, an 
inverse statement should often be looked for. 

Jf 100 men can cat a quantity of provisions in 8 days, how 
long will it takeSomen ? [Ans, 10 days.] As 80: 100 :: 8 : 10. 

(4) When wheat is 5s. per bushel, the 6d. loaf weighs § \bs., 
what will it weigh when wheat is 6s. per bushel ? (Ans. 4h Ibs. ] 
As 6:5 ::5: 48. 

(/) When 10 men carry a beam each lifts 3 cwt., tf 15 men 
carry wu, what weight will cach lift? [Ans. 2cwt.] As 

—_— 


35: 10:: 3: 2. 
A 






II. EUCLID. 

i. The bisectors of 
the angles of a triangle 
are concurrent. 

Let ABC be any 
triangle and BO a 
and AO bisectors B ae 
of angles ABC 

and BAC respec- E 
tively. 
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Construction— 
Join OC, and drop perpendiculars OD, OE, OF to AB, BC, 
and AC, respectively. 
Hints— 
Prove that OD = OE = OF (by I. 4). 
» that AFCO= AECO (by L. 26 or L. 47), ete. 
ii. Construct a square whose area shall be three times that of a 
given square. 
Let AB be a side of the given Cc 
square. D 
Construction— 
Draw BC = AB at right 
angles to AB. 
Join AC. Draw AD = AB 
at right angles to AC. 
Then Cb? = 3 AB*. 
Proof— 
Two applications of Euclid I. 47. 





III. AREAS (Zlementary Mensuration). 
i. Length multiplied by Breadth = Area. LX B=A. 


A A 
From this we get }, = L and i=B. 


Our Girl Readers, who are innocent of Algebra, can under- 
stand this, for if 


LXB=A, then LX B+ B= AB, then L=> 


Also L& B =A, then LK B+L=A—+L, then B=?.- 
ii. A yard is 60 ft. long by 40 ft. broad, how many tiles 3 ins. by 
2ins. will it take to pave it ? 
Area of yard = 6oft. X 4oft. = 2,400sq. ft. = 345,600 sq. ins. 
», tile = 3ins. X 2ins. = 6 sq. ins. 
.. No. of tiles = 345,600 ~- 6 = 57,600 Ans. 
iii. A room is 18 ft. long by 14 ft. broad, how many yards of oil- 
cloth 1 ft. 9 ins. wide will it take to cover it? 
Area of room = 18 ft. X 14 ft. = 252sq. feet = 36,288 sq. ins. 
Area of oil-cloth also = 36,288 sq. ins., and breadth of oil-cloth 
= 21 ins. 
We have now A = 36,288 sq. ins., and B = 21 ins. 
A 36,288 sq. ins. 2 
But L= B= on tan, = 1,728ins. = 144 ft. = 48 yds. 
Note that ft. X ft. = sq. ft., and that sq. ft. + ft. = ft. 
Long Measure is also sometimes called Linea/ Measure or Running 
Measure. 


IV. MODEL ANSWERS TO APRIL EXAMINATION 
QUESTIONS. 
N.B.—Don’t forget to study (2) The Scotch Model Answers, 
p. 679, and the English, p. 701 of our last issue. 


(6) History. 


Boys AND GIRLS.-—F1iRST YEAR. 
(Answer three Questions only. One hour allowed.) 


1. By whom was the Roman Conquest of Britain completed ? 
State its extent, and the means adopted to secure it. Give dates. 

Britain was finally subdued by the Romans during the 
governorship of Fudius Agricola (A.D. 78-85). Although the 
greater part of the island was conquered, the Britons in Wales, 
Cumberland, and Cornwall, and the natives of the Scottish 
Highlands were never really subdued. Walls bounded the 
province on the north, one from the Clyde to the Forth, built 
by Agricola (A.D. 81), another by Hadrian (A.D. 121). 
Suetonius observed that the Druids must be exterminated before 
any conquest could be made, and therefore carried his plan out 
at Anglesea (A.D. 61). Invasions from the north were 
prevented by the afore-mentioned walls. Good roads were 
made, Roman civilization introduced, strong citadels were 
built, the Britons were not instructed in the art of war, but 
were taught to develop the resources of the country. 

2. Show briefly how the Roman Conquest differed in its effects 
from the Saxon Conquest. 

The Romans conquered Britain, and held it as a province 
and a military station. 

The Saxons conquered Britain, and permanently settled in 
the country. 

Under the Romans the change was from barbarism to 
civilization. 











Under the Saxons, civilization to barbarism. (The country 
grew more civilized after the re-introduction of Christianity by 
S. Augustine, A.D. 597.) 

Under the Romans (the conquerors being united), the land 
was soon at peace. 

But with the Saxons being divided, they were at war with 
each other till Wessex finally succeeded (A.D. 827) under 
Egbert. 

Under the Romans, Britain was ruled by a governor from 
Rome. 

Under the Saxons, by the native Witanagemote and a ing, 
thus paving the way for the future Parliament. 

Foreign trade flourished under the Romans, but not under 
the Saxons. 


3. Give a shot account of Theodore, Hengist, Penda, assigning 


to each his date as nearly as you can. 


Theodore (of Tarsus) (669) was Archbishop of Canterbury. 
He organized the English Church, and founded several 
bishoprics. He called Synods of the Church. 

Hengist (449) was a Futish chieftain, and came over with 
Horsa at the request of Vortigern to aid against the Picts and 
Scots. Vortigern gave them Thanet, but, not satisfied, they beat 
him at Aylesford, 455, and seized his kingdom. 

Penda (King of Mercia) thought religion was a question on 
which he could challenge the supremacy of Northumbria, and 
defeated Edwin at Heathfield, 633. He re-established paganism 
by afterwards defeating Oswald at Maserfield, 642; but he 
himself was defeated at Winwidfield, 655, by Oswy of 
Northumbria. 


4. Name the three great kingdoms into which England was in 


time divided, and sketch the rise of one of them. 


Mercia, Northumbria, and Wessex, were the three great 
kingdoms in the early Saxon times ; Wessex finally subduing 
all the others. . 

Wessex was first established by Cerdic (519), and included 
the country south of the River Thames between Sussex and 
West Wales (Devon and Cornwall). Northumbria was the 
first kingdom at the beginning of the 7th century, and then 
for a short time Wessex was the first leading kingdom, under 
Jne (688-725) [he issued a Code of Laws] ; but Penda defeating 
Edwin, for a long period it (Wessex) was subservient to North- 
umbria, and then Mercia. 

In 800 the exiled prince Zyber? came to Wessex and was 
chosen 4ing. He first subdued the Britons, and the neighbour- 
ing Saxon kingdoms at Ellandune (823). AZercia submitted in 
827, and shortly afterwards Northumdria acknowledged his 
supremacy. 

Egbert and his successors made England one nation, and 
Edward (Alfred’s son) first took the title, ‘King of England,’ 
gor. 

5. What led to the Battle of Stamford Bridge? Give a short 


account of the battle. 


Harold’s brother, Zostig, had been deprived of the Earldom 
of Northumbria by Edward ; and, therefore, when Harold re- 
fused to restore it, he joined Hardrada, King of Norway, hop- 
ing to recover his lost estates. 

They landed in Yorkshire, saying they were come to wrest 
England from Harold. 

Both armies drew up in order of battle near Stamford 
Bridge, (Sept. 25) 1066. Hardrada formed his men in a circle, 
in the middle of which he placed himself. Harold formed his 
men in a solid triangle. Then, taking a strong body-guard, he 
went and asked for Tostig. All attempts to obtain peace hav- 
ing failed, the battle began. Harold’s Sane failed to break 
through the circle of the Norsemen. Then the solid triangle 
advanced, and after severe fighting Hardrada fell beneath 
Harold’s axe. Tostig was also slain, and the remaining 
vikings and their soldiers fled to their ships and put out to 
sea, 


. Explain Zarl, Ceorl, Thrall, Thane, Alderman, 


Earl (from the Danish jar/) is now a nobleman, third in 
rank. The Earls under Knut and-Edward the Confessor were 
the highest noblemen, and ruled vast portions of England. 
Thus Godwin was Earl of Wessex. 

Ceorls (or Churls) were freemen, who possessed their own 
homesteads, and were only subject to the assembly of their 
fellow freemen. This equality was not permanent, for the 
wealthier churls grew into a superior class called earls, 
who exercised jurisdiction over the others, The Ceorl could 
wear long hair and carry arms, and was thus distinguished from 
the serf. 
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Thraills (Theows or Serfs) were the property of their master, 
and were bartered like cattle. They were either descended from 
the conquered Celts, prisoners of war, or debtors who could 
not pay their debts. 

Thanes (thegn) were people who owned at least five hides of 
land (600 acres). This they acquired through node (thegn) 
birth, or successful trade. The merchant who made three voy- 
ages in his own ship was made a thane (Athelstan’s law). 

Alderman were higher than ‘hanes,’ and were firstly chiefs 
of their tribes. From Egbert’s time they acted as viceroys, and 
governed shires in the king’s name. In the rith century the 
Danish title Earl supplanted Alderman, which latter title is 
now used to distinguish members of Town and County Coun- 
cils, not elected by popular suffrage, but by the councillors 
themselves, 





SECOND YEAR,.—Boys AND GIRLS. 
(Answer three of these Questions.) 


1. William I. may be described as a wise and great sovereign, but 
acruel one. Give facts to illustrate the truth of the statement. 

William I. showed his wisdom and greatness chiefly in the 
grants of land, for a great man’s estate was dispersed over the 
country ; he thus strengthened the central form of government. 
He was politic enough to desire a formal election; he built 
castles in the country and garrisoned them with Norman 
soldiers. He treated his subjects with afparent lenity. 

His cruelty is shown by the Forest Laws; by laying the 
country waste from the Humber to the Tees (1070) ; by destroy- 
ing villages and churches in //ampshire to make the Nez 
Forest. 


2. What was the extent of Henry the Second’s possessions when 
he became king ? 

Henry II. at his accession was King of England. He 
inherited Normandy and Maine from his mother, and Anjou 
and 7ouraine from his father. 

(He afterwards acquired Poitou and Aquitaine by marriage, 
and the Overlordship of Ireland, 1172.) 


3. What meaning and association have these words :—Customs, 
Scutage, Interdict, King’s Bench, Common fleas ? 


Customs are duties levied on imports and exports. From 
Henry VI.’s time to the time of Charles I. the customs had 
been granted lv the king for life, but they were only granted to 
Charles for one year. 

Scutage -was a tax paid as a relief from Feudal Service, 
which Henry II. consented to receive, thns gaining a new 
source of revenue by which he could secure mercenary forces to 
act against the barons, It was abolished under Charles II., 1660. 

An ZJnterdict is a solemn prohibition of all religious cere- 
monies ; ¢.g., churches are closed, dead are buried without 
prayers, &c, When John defied the Pope the latter placed 
England under an Interdict, 1208. 

King’s Bench and Common Pleas were two of the four 
courts which the Norman Court ‘Curia Regis’ was afterwards 
divided into. They are now incorporated into the Queen's 
Bench Division, in which the Lord Chief Justice and 11 other 
judges sit to try both civil and criminal cases. 


4 What sovereigns during the period you have studied were 
under the influence of favourites? Briefly name the favourite in 
each case. 

Henry IIT. was under the influence of foreign favourites, 
and in 1232 Hubert de Burgh was ousted from office to make 
way for Peter des Roches, a Poitevin, who used his position 
to fill every position in Church and State with foreign adven- 
turers. He was dismissed 1234. Henry was deposed 1264, 
but reinstated. 

Edward //.'s favourites were Piers Gaveston, a — 
who had been banished twice, was recalled and beheaded, 1312 
—and the two De Spensers, who were hanged in 1326. 

Edward was deposed, 1327. 

Richard /1.’s favourites were De La Pole (Earl of Suffolk) 
and De Vere (Duke of Ireland). ‘The barons demanded their 
dismissal, and fought at Radcot Bridge. De La Pole and De 
Vere were condemned to death by the Wonderful Parliament, 
1388. Richard was deposed, 1399. 


Give an account of Jack Cade’s rebellion, 

Richard, Duke of York, wished to be recognised as Henry 
VI.’s heir. Somerset and Suffolk opposed him, when an heir 
was born to Henry. Suffolk was murdered at sea, on his way 


bt 





to exile, and at this time, 1450, Jack Cade, an Irishman, pre- 
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tending to be Mortimer, and cousin of the Duke of York, 4. What led to 


marched at the head of 10,000 men on London. The 
“ wvances were— 
(1.) The people were plundered and royal revenues 
wasted. 
(2.) Nobles interfered in elections, 
(3.) Justice was delayed in law courts. 
The demands were that 
(1.) These grievances be redressed. 
(2.) The Duke of York admitted to the Council. 

Cade defeated a Royalist force at Sevenoaks, and again went 
to London and occupied it two days, but the Londoners rose, 
because the rebels plundered the city, and defeated them. Cade 
and his chief followers were executed. 


6. Name some of the great statutes of Edward I., and briefly 
state their object. 


1275. First Statute of I/cstminster provided for—(1.) Free- | 


dom of elections. (2.) Limitation of the amount of feudal aids. 
1279. Statute of Mortmain forbade the alienation of land to 
religious bodies. 


1283. Statute of Aferchants enabled traders to imprison | 


debtors and distrain their goods, 

1285. Second Statute of Westminster created the practice of 
entails by which an estate could not be alienated by a sub- 
sequent possessor. 

1290. Third Statute of [Vestminster stopped the practice of 
sub-infeudation. 

1297. The Confirmatio Cartarum conferred on the Parlia- 
ment of Three Estates the control of all taxes. 


Boys AND GIRLS.—THIRD YEAR. 
(Answer three Questions only.) 


1. Henry VII. initiated the home and foreign policy of the 
Tudors. Can you explain this and illustrate it by examples ? 

The home policy of the Tudors was to be almost despotic, to 
have a strong centralized government. The reasons this state 
of things was allowed are: This strong government was 
required (a) to keep turbulent nobles in order,(4) to have a 
respite from civil war, (c) it was borne by the people as a neces- 
sary consequence of the circumstances of the time. Thus we 
find the Star Chamber and High Commission had unbounded 
authority, the Royal Council controlled every department of 
the state, all the courts and the parliaments were wholly 
subservient to the sovereign. Forced loans, monopolies, and 
benevolences were raised. 

Their foreign (Mary excepted) policy was to defy and expel 
the papal power and secure the nation from the attacks of 
foreign Catholic powers, and (4) as England was not seriously 
dangerous as an enemy, she was still useful as an ally, and so 
held the balance between the great powers. 

(a) (¢.¢.) Henry VII. was independent of the Pope. 

Henry VIII. threw off Papal authority. 

Edward VI. was also independent of the Pope and 
so was Elizabeth. She helped the French Huguenots, 
and defeated the Spanish Armada. 

(4) Henry VII. helped to reduce the French king’s 
power, and Henry VIII. was continually changing from 
one side to another in the Continental wars. 


2. What was Henry VIII.’s ostensible reason for desiring a 
divorce from Katharine? Name any very prominent characters in 
the divorce proceedings. 

Henry had no heirs ; he had fallen in love with Anne Boleyn, 
and promised her the crown; therefore he determined to 
divorce Catherine. 

Wolsey was one of the most prominent characters in the 
divorce case, as he and Camfeggio were the legates appointed 
to hear it. Wolsey was dismissed from office for not carrying 
ott the king’s wishes, and he died in 1530. Others, beside the 
parties concerned in the case, were Cranmer, who declared the 
marriage null and void, and Cromwell. The clergy also 
ratified Cranmer’s decision. 


3. What revolts took place in Edward VI.’s reign? What 
brought them about ? 

The imsurrections in Edward VI.’s reign were chiefly brought 
about by the low state of the labour markets, and by the late 
religious innovations. The former was partly the result of the 
increasing practice of turning arable into pasture land, many 
men deny thereby thrown out of work. The first outbreaks 
were in Devon and Cornwall, and were easily suppressed. The 
one in Norfolk under Ket, a tanner, was more formidable ; he 
was defeated by the Earl of Warwick, and hanged at Norwich 
Castle, 1549. 














the passing of the Poor Law Act of Elizabeth ? 


State its main provisions. 


After the defeat of the Spanish Armada trade revived in 
England, and the Poor Law Act was passed (1601) to compel 
able-bodied men to work under pain of punishment, and to 
afford relief to destitute sufferers. The main provisions were : 
(1) The impotent poor were relieved ; (2) The willing pauper 
was set to work, and the incorrigible vagrant whipped and im- 
prisoned ; (3) a poor rate was levied by regular assessors, and 
administered by properly appointed guardians or overseers. 

The abolition in the reign of Henry VIIL of monasteries, 
whereat the poor were customarily relieved, rendered some such 
measure absolutely necessary. 


5. When did the Commons revive the right of impeachment ? 
Name in order the chief occasions on which this right was exercised 
during the period you have studied. 


The right of Impeachment was revived under the Stuarts, 
when Lord Cobham impeached Xa/eigh for being implicated 
with the Bye and Main Plots, 1603. Francis Bacon was im- 
peached 1621 for corruption, Cranfield, lord treasurer, im- 
peached 1624. Buckingham impeached 1626. Strafford 
impeached of high treason 1641. C/arendon impeached 1667. 
Danby impeached 1678. 


6. Give an account of the foreign relations of England under 
Cromwell. 


Cromwell’s foreign policy was vigorous and decided, and 
caused the name of England to be respected and feared abroad. 
Mazarin, the great French Minister, sought his friendship. He 
humbled the power of Spain. Jamaica was taken (i655) by 
Penn and Venables. Blake gained a victory at Santa Cruz 
(1657), and, in conjunction with Mazarin, Cromwell’s Ironsides 
fought the Spaniards in the Netherlands. Cromwell received 
Dunkirk (1658) for this service. The Waldenses of the Alps 
had Cromwell’s protection; pirates were swept from the 
Mediterranean ; and Blake’s cannon coinpelled Algiers, Tunis, 
and Leghorn to give reparation for injuries to British com- 
merce. 


V. A foot-note to Schedule V. of the New Code ordains that 
‘ After the present year marks will not be given at any examination 


| for a pass at any examination held more than a year previously.’ 





To this astounding alteration there are many objections :— 


(a) It harmfully legislates retrospectively in the case of 
those Pupil Teachers who, intending to sit at the 1894 or 
1895 Scholarship Examination, have already wisely secured a 
Science :— 

(4) It promotes over-pressure, as it will crowd the Scholar- 
ship, Drawing and Science examinations within a period of 
two months, 

(c) It fosters cram, and prevents leisurely study and digestion 
of knowledge. 

(¢@) It induces indolence during the early years of apprentice- 
ship. 


However, strenuous exertions have been put forth to induce the 
Department to remove this insapient restriction, and probably in 
next year’s code its place will know it no more. 


VI. Beginning at any month, Pupil Teachers may have the 
answers to our Monthly Questions marked, and solutions of Ques- 
tions supplied, for the nominal charge of Half-a-Guinea per annum. 


For this purpose we have engaged Honour Graduates of Oxford, 
London, Dublin, and the Royal f 
of distinguished Certificated Teachers. 


Address— 


rish University, besides a full staff 


Dr. G. Beacnu, M.A., 
Examination Editor of ‘ Practical Teacher,’ 
Stanley Mount, 
Macclesfield. 


FIRST YEAR. 


1. (a) Find the largest number that will divide both 123 and 147 
without a remainder. Find also the smallest number which can be 
exactly divided by each of the above numbers. Ans, 33 6,027. 


(4) Show whether 353 is a prime number or not. Ans. Prime. 


(2) The hind and front wheels of a carriage are 8 and 12 feet 


in circumference respectively. What is the least distance over 
which a carriage must travel so that each wheel may have made a 
complete number of revolutions? Ans. 24ft. 
(6) What must be given for 759 tons at £1 13s. 10d. per ton. 
[Work this sum by two different methods.] Ans, £1,283 19s. 6d. 
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16 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


3. Prove that } of one unit is equal to } of three units. 


4 Write in Zergehand the words Alphabet, Myopia, Nyanza, 
Why, Victoria. 
* Twilight and Evening Star 
And after that the dark.’ 
5. Point out the several sentences in the following extract, and 
the principal parts of each. Parse the words in italics. 
* Dear is my little native vale, 
The ring-dove builds and murmurs there ; 
Close to my cot she /e//s her tale 
To every passing villager. 
The squirrel leaps from tree to tree 
And shells his nuts at /tderty. 


- Smallhand 90 


6. Take the following words to pieces, and tell the meaning of 
each of their parts :—-Heavenward, Wooden, Blackish, Homeless, 
Faithful, Chicken, Kingdom, Forget, Manhood, Lambkin, Songster. 


7. Write a short account of the Roman roads in England. 


8. Draw a map of England, marking in the manufacturing 
towns. 

9. What are the chief commercial rivers of Scotland and Ire- 
land? Shew that they are well adapted for commerce. Name the 
towns thereon, and the nature of the cargoes passing out therefrom. 

10. Give dates of Invasions of Czesar, Invasion of Jutes, First In- 
vasion of Danes, Invasion of Norwegians, and Invasion of Nor- 
mans. 

11. Explain Atheling, Sheriff, Tything, Wite-gild, Ordeal, and 
Compurgation. 

12. Write out Notes of a Lesson on the ‘Capital Letters’ to 
Standard I. 


13. Write out any well-known melody. 


14. Give a few rules for determining the Gender of Latin or 
Fiench Nouns. 


15. Write out the future indicative and imperfect subjunctive of 
régo Or recevoir, 


SECOND YEAR. 
1. (2) Why is the charge per cent. for life insurance different 


for men of different ages, and why different also frequently for men 
engaged in different occupations ? 


(6) By selling 48 yards at 1s. 8d. per yard, a draper gains 4s. 

What was the cost price per yard, and what was his gain per cent. ? 
Ans. Sry per cent. 

2. (a) In actual trade the percentage of gain is usually calculated 
on the selling price. What wonld be the p.c. gained, if so calcu- 
lated, on the above question. Ans. § p.c. 

—_—_— 


(4) A gains 10 p.c. when selling an article to B, and B sells it to 
C, gaining 15 per cent. For how much p.c. more than cost of 


production was it sold? Ans. 27} p.c 


3. Find the G.C.M. of 27781 and 23507, and show that no other 
number can be their G.C. M. Ans. 2137. 


4. As in first year. 


5. Analyse the following passage, pointing out how each sentence 
is related to others, and what are the principal constituent parts of 
each. Parse also the words in italics :— 

‘J/a man de gracious and courteous to strangers, 4 shows ‘hat he 
is a citizen of the world, and that Azs heart is mo island cu? off from 
other lands, du¢ a continent that joins to them. If he be com- 
passionate /owards the affliction of others, it shows that his heart is 
‘ike the noble free, that is wounded ifse// when it gives the balm.’ 

6. Give a list of the more important Prefixes, both English and 
Latin, and illustrate your answer by examples. 

7. Write lives of Anselm, Lanfranc, and Becket. 

8. Draw a map of the Iberian Peninsula, 


g. The captain of a ship makes it noon by the sextant, when by 
the ship’s chronometer it is 3.30 p.m. In what longitude is the 
ship? Show that degrees of longitude in different latitudes are of 
unequal length. 

10. Give dates of Tenchebrai, Northallerton, Gisors, Lincoln, 
Bannockburn, and Sluys. 

11. Name some of the grea: statutes of Edward I., and briefly 
state their object. 


12. Write out Euclid I. 5. 
If any — in the circumference of a circle be taken and thence 


lines be drawn to the extremity of any diameter, they shall contain 
a right angle. 








Give recipes for removing stains from damask, black-cloth, 
mahogany, and knives. 


13. How would you correct a Dictation Lesson ? 

14. Write in the Treble clef the signatures of the following major 
keys :— 

E, Eb, Ab, Db, Bb. 

Write out one measure of all the various forms of nine-pulse 
measure. 

15. Give the present subjunctive of moneo and regor or the affir- 
mative, negative, and interrogative forms of rompre. 

16. Write down the principal parts of audio, condo, libero, solvo, 
and /inguo, OR the principal irregularities of aller, doire, nattre, 
pouvoir, savoir. 


THIRD YEAR. 


1. (a) Explain the terms brokerage, consols are at par, consols are 
at discount. . 

(4) If I sell out £3,000 three-and-a-half per cents. at £112, and 
re-invest in a 4} per cent. stock at 119, how much do I gain in 
annual income ? Answer £15. 

2. Reduce 404 acres 1 rood 23 poles to the fraction of 413 
acres I rood 37 poles. Ans. 89 

gl 

3. If 357, each weighing 19 Ibs., can be bought for £399, how 


| many, each weighing 17 lbs., can be bought for £210? 


Ans. 210. 
4. As in First Year. 
5. Analyse the following passage and parse the words in italics. 
‘ Forth from his priestly prison Cranmer came, 
Bowed down by age, erect with faith renewed ; 
And ceaseless dogged his steps the Spanish friars, 
Urging with foul rebuke or fouler guile. 
But Cranmer (like the pilot at the helm 
Guides the frail bark dese¢ by shoals and rocks 
With steadfast eye fixed on the lighthouse star) 
Serenely moved, as Stephen, to his death.’ 


6. In the subjoined sentences select any words which you know 
from their form to be of Latin origin, and give their exact mean- 
ing :—‘As a drama it is deficient. The action is not probable. 
A masque, in those parts where supernatural intervention is ad- 
mitted, must indeed be given up to all the freaks of imagination, 
but so far as the action is merely human it ought to be reasonable ; 
which can hardly be said of the conduct of the two brothers,’— 
Johnson. 


7. Write a short essay upon ‘The Limits of Freedom.’ 
8. Draw a map of the Mediterranean Sea. 


9. Which are the two most regular systems of winds on the globe ? 
Where do we meet with irregular systems and with periodical winds ? 
Say what you know about the last named. 


10. Give dates of The Holy League, Battle of Pinkie, Capture of 
Calais, Massacre of St. Bartholomew, Hampton Court Conference, 
and Battle of Naseby. 

11. Give an account of Cromwell’s foreign policy and transactions ? 

12. Define circle, parallelogram. Write out Euclid I. 27. 

Describe the cleaning of a bedroom. 

13. How would you teach Standard IV. to distinguish between 


Adverbs and Prepositions, and between Prepositions and Conjunc- 
tions ? 


14. If x=1, y= —2, s=3, w= —4; find the value of 


24,244 33+ w(x — Ans. 4 
10x — (s+y)* - 


15. The sides of a triangular field are respectively 11, 13, 20 
chains. Find the acreage of the field, and the perpendicular dis- 
tance of the largest side from the opposite corner. 

Ans. 6°6 acres : 6°6 chains. 


16. Write out the Minor Ascending Scale in three forms. 





17. Give the compounds of swm, OR name the verbs conjugated 
like recevoir. 


18. Give the principal parts of the verbs volo, horter, premo, 
abdo OR decline /eguel and ce, 


For Correspondence see foot of Certificate Artitle 


—- 1.2 — 
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TEACHERS’ DRAWING LESSONS. 
SOLID GEOMETRY OR PROJECTION. 
Stanparp VI. 


BY E. BUFFERY RIDGE, 
Art Master under the London School Board. 











VIII.—Sguare prism.—This solid has square ends. 
Two of its three measurements are alike. It may 
be shorter, instead of longer, than its width and 
thickness; but, in the former case, it is commonly 
called a square slab. 

The problems are all from Government Examina- 
tion papers. The direc- 
3” tions given in VI. and VII. 
‘ apply equally well to this 
Fs figure. 

Problem 19. — Draw a 
! -L_ square prism 3” long, end 
1}”, when the long edges 
are parallel to both planes. 
i Lines parallel to both 

planes are parallel to the 
ground line. The elevation 
is 13” high; the plan is 13” 

Fig. 31. wide. 

Problem 20.—Plan of right prism 2” high. Give 

elevation and section. 





















































































f 
, x 
? Fig. 32. 
Measure 2” up from IL for the elevation. 
" Problem 21.—Plan of square prism. Draw elevation 
¥ and section. 
SS 
“4 XS fi 
d 
0» we 








VOL. XIV. 





No dimensions are given in the question, because 
the plan shows length and width, and the thickness is 
equal to the width: therefore, make the elevation as 
high as the plan is wide. The section cuts all across. 


Problem 22.—Plan of right prism. The ends are 
squares. Draw elevation. Complete as Fig. 31. 
L 

















Fig. 34. 
Problem 23.—Elevation of prism with square ends. 
Draw plan and section. 


3 











Wh fs 

VAS / 1) 
Fig. 35. 

Width of plan equals height of elevation. 


Problem 24.—Elevation of prism. Its eads are 
squares. Draw plan and section. 



































Fig. 36. 
The plan is a square. 


Problem 25.—Plan of right prism. The ends AB 
and CD are squares. Draw elevation and section. 
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Height of elevation = AB; 
line, 


is a dotted line in elevation. Section frome to £ 


Problem 26.—Plan of right prism. The bases 
CD, EF, are squares. 
Draw elevation and sec- 
tion, supposing the por- 
tion in front of AB to be 
cut away. 

Notice particularly that 
CD and EF are the 
squares, not the short 
sides CE and DF, so that 





4 


ae, 4 


eS 


~~ XS 
=. SS 


\ 














i 


as the length of CD. It 
is a square slab, standing 
on one narrow side. The 





would be 


and _ it 


from E 
moved, 


re- 


Fig. 38. cut surface thickened. 
Problem 27.—Flevation of right prism. 
squares. Draw plan. 


Ends are 


d 














bv 4. 
Fig. 
Measure a/ equal to ed. 
Problem 28. 
are squares, 





39. 


Elevation of right prism. The bases 
Draw plan and section. 


e/ 

















p 
Fig. 40. 

The line up the middle of the elevation shows that 

two faces of the solid are equally seen. It must there- 


C, nearest the ground | 





hat | equal to the horizon- 
the figure must be as high | 


upright edge projected | 


| front edge 





| 





| Draw the eleva- 


| to 
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fore follow that the line on the om ol the elevation is 
not the side of the square end, but its diagonal. (See 
Fig. 25.) Draw projectors down, and make op=mn. 

Problem 29.—Plan of right prism. One diagonal in 
each square base is parallel to the horizontal plane. 
Draw elevation and section. 


Each end of the “a p’ 
plan is a square simi- é 
lar to that in Fig. 26. 
Make the upright di- 
agonals in elevation 4 





tal diagonals in plan. 

The corner O, at the , 
back of the solid, will 
be out of sight from 
the front, and the 








| three lines running 
should | 
therefore be left thin, or | 
rubbed out, in the eleva- | 
tion, and the sides of the | 


to it, of’, og’, and 
o'r’, will be dotted. 
Part of o’r’ is, how- 
ever, hidden by the 
of the 
solid. A model of 
this figure should be 
cut to show the sec- 
tion. Itshould be par- 
ticularly noted that Fig. 41. 

the shape of the sectional surface does not coincide 
with the elevation. ST, the section line, cuts the plan 
at three points—., y, and z. «x is in the end of the plan. 





| A projector from ~ cuts the elevation of the end at x’x’ 
y is in the centre line, which is the plan of the fop and 


bottom long edges. Aprojector cuts their elevations at »’y’. 
s is in the plan of the front edge, and a projector cuts 
its elevation at <’. These points, 2’x’, »’j’, 2, when 
joined, show the shape of the section in elevation. 

This is the most difficult problem set to Stan- 
dard VI. It should be worked several times, chang- 
ing the shape and position of the plan, and then 
upside down, the plan being then an elevation with 
horizontal section. 


Problem 30.—Plan of two steps. 
surface of the top 
step. The height 
of each step is 
equal toits width. 


C is the upper 


——~ --——, 


| 
| 





along AB. 

The work of 
the elevation will ~ 
be easily learnt 
from the figure. 

The _ section 
cuts from the top 
of the upper step 
the ground 
along d¢, but the 
lower step only 
from eto 7, Com- 
pare with the last 
problem. In Fig. 
41 the boundary 
lines of the sec- , 
tion are on slant- Fig. 42. 
ing surfaces, which are seen at an angle, giving slant- 


! 

' 

' 

} 

. . . 
tion with section Z 
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vertical surface. In Fig. 42 the surfaces are either | 
vertical or horizontal, and the sec- 
tion is shown by vertical and hori- 
zontal lines. 








ing lines to the section except 2’x’, which is on a In Problem 35 the removal of the portion cut off 


by the section leaves aé in the plan as a dotted line. 
5 P- 


-* aan 
me 

















IX. Zhe Cube.—Children’s toy 
blocks will supply plenty of small [~ 
models, which should be constantly A 
used by the scholars placing them 














in every position on the front page 
of the drawing books. 


The cube has three measure- 
ments, all of which are equal. It 
may be regarded as a square prism 
whose length is equal to its breadth 
and thickness. 








The following are Examination 
problems :— 
Problems 31, 32, and 33.—Given plans of cube, draw 


; ; | 
elevations and sections. 


























Fig. 45. 
The plans of 34, 35, and 36 show the solid with the 
upper part removed. 























VZV) Problems 37, 38, and 39. — Elevations 
/ 4 AAAS r 
\Hf40s of cubes. Draw plans and sections. 

LYS AAA In each case make cd, the plan of a 


diagonal parallel to the horizontal plane, 
equal to a, the elevation of a diagonal 
parallel to the vertical plane. In the sec- 
, tions care must be taken to notice which 


_aS" 












































Fig. 43. 

In each case the side of the square plan gives the 
height of the elevation. 

Notice that in Problem 32 the line marked aé is 
the elevation of the upright edge at the back of the 
model as well as of the front edge, so that if the part 
cut off by the section were removed, the line aé | 
would be dotted, showing that the back edge was no | 
longer covered by the front edge. 

Problems 34, 35, and 36. — Elevations of cube. | 
Draw plans and sections. Width of plan = side of 
square in elevation. 








S ceeceteetes 





~~ lines are cut. For instance, in Problem 38 
the line d’¢ is cut in elevation, so that in 

| plan the section runs to a point in de, and 

| motto g or h. 

| y y 


M M 

















NZ 


H 








H m 4 ao, ee 
' Fig. 46. 

Problem 39 presents a new difficulty in the section. 
A perpendicular from m’ runs along the end of the 
plan without determining any point by cutting a line. 

The line ¢/’g’W is the elevation of a square 
seen edgeways, with one diagonal vertical 
and one horizontal. Seen sideways it would 
be like Fig. 45, with VP the vertical plane, 























































and HP the horizontal plane. (Try it with 

the front page of Drawing Book.) MM is 

XK where the section plane cuts through the 

. square end EFGH. Now because EM is 

ae | a inclined equally (45°) to the two planes, the 

t AS WN elevation ¢m’, and the plan em will be equal. 

DRY In Fig. 45 mark the distance ¢m’ on each side 

1% WY 4 of ¢, and #/ on each side of 4, and join across 

HY Qar * by straight lines. The top being removed, 
WS NY ah is shown as a dotted Ine. 

' SQ AN 








Problems 40, 41, and 42.—Giv@n plans of 
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cubes similar to the elevations in Problems 37, 38, 
and 39, to draw elevations and sections. 


Problem 43.—Elevation of cube. Draw plan. 





ee ee ee ee et 














The plan is a square whose sides are equal to the 
height of the elevation, and whose corners are 
placed one on each of the four projectors. Fix a at 
pleasure, and, with the height as radius, mark 4 on 
the projector from the front edge, and ¢ on that from 
the dotted or back edge. The same radius from 
« and 4 will cut the fourth projector at d and complete 
the plan. 


THE NEW ARITHMETIC SYLLABUS. 


BY T. P. SYKES, 
Tiead Master, Board School, Great Horton, Bradford. 


Scheme B.—This new scheme is introduced by the 
following remarks in the Instructions to In- 
spectors : 

‘Many experienced teachers believe that the true progression in 
irithmetic is vot to be found in advancing from addition and sub- 
traction, to multiplication and division, with the large numbers often 
riven in sums; but in graduated exercises beginning with small 
numbers and exhausting all their combinations. Such teachers will 
take, for example, the number 20, and after helping the scholars 
to count cubes or other objects, will dissect the number, find out in 
how many ways il is made up, learn its fractions and aliquot parts, 
apply it to money, length, hours and minutes, and perform all the 


irithmetical processes, both orally and in writing, which can be | 


dealt with within that limit, higher numbers and more elaborate 
exercises in notation being reserved to a later stage. My Lords 
«lesire that teachers who adopt this view of arithmetical teaching 
hould be at full liberty to give effect to it; and the alter- 
native scheme (4) will be found to have been framed for this pur- 
pose.’ 

These are very sensible words. They have the 
ring of the true educator about them. This scheme 


B marks a distinct advance, educationally, in the | 
teaching of Arithmetic. Looked at from a purely | 


business point of view there is no mistaking the fact 
that the Education Department has succeeded in 
driving another hard bargain with teachers. The 
sum total of the work in all the Standards is con- 
siderably increased, whilst the pay for doing it re- 
mains the same. The additions are those of weights 
and measures and the mensuration of rectangular 
surfaces to Standard V., and the mensuration of 
rectangular solids to Standard VI. There is nothing 








cut out to balance these additions, as indeed nothing 
very well could be left out. The omission of weights 
and measures from any specific mention in the Code 
has always been a weak place. The want of a 
knowledge of these rules has always made itself felt 
in teaching compound practice. 

The consequent instruction necessary has been 
looked upon as so much extra work added to the 
already overburdened syllabus of Standard V. 
The centre of gravity of Code Arithmetic 
has always lain in Standard V. In_ this 
new scheme B this disproportion of work be- 
tween Standard and Standard is increased, and 
Standard V. again receives much more than its 
share. Mensuration of rectangular surfaces is a 
serious item. It involves the teaching of square root 
and opens the door to a large amount of work which 
may be made both difficult and complicated, such as 
reckoning the cost of carpeting floors, papering 
walls, and paving roads. Simple proportion is trans- 
ferred to Standard VI., but this is no adequate 
relief compared with the additional work above 
mentioned. 

One of the most serious considerations in the 
mind of the teacher is this overweighting of Stan- 
dard V. A chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link. If one particular Standard promises to be a 
constant source of weakness and difficulty, teachers 
will pause before undertaking the new scheme. 
Especially will this be the case in those medium- 


' sized schools where the upper standards have to be 


grouped for teaching, the school itself not being 
small enough to take Scheme S, and so have the 
Standards grouped for examination purposes. 

The work of Standard VI. under this new scheme 
does not strike one as being any more difficult than 
under the old scheme. Yet on being examined 
closely it expands under the gaze. The mensuration 
of rectangular solids is a heavy item in itself, be- 
cause of the difficult and complex questions that can 
be set. In Standard VII. there is a distinct in- 
crease of work. Possibly Standard VII. might not 
be looked upon as being overburdened if it could 
always command a separate teacher. But this is 
very rarely the case. It is quite an exceptional 
school where Standard VII. can be taught as a 
separate class by a separate teacher. In ordinary 
schools it is the rule to have a few children in Stan- 
dard VII. working along with Standard VIL, and 
possibly Standard V., in one class, all under the same 
teacher. Looked at from this standpoint the syllabus 
of work for these three upper Standards is dispro- 
portionately heavy. 

The whole scheme has evidently been drawn up 
on the assumption that each Standard has a separate 
teacher, possibly working in a separate room, This 
is as true of the lower Standards as of the higher. 
No one will deny, for example, that the work of 
Standard IJ. as laid down in Scheme B is much more 
sensible and educational than at present. The weary 
grinding away at simple addition and subtraction of 
three figures until all the children could be brought 
to toe the line, has been anything but educational. 
The work here has been largely mechanical, and 
as such could be entrusted to young and inex- 
perienced teachers. This has been an important 
consideration in multitudes of small schools where 
staffs are down at a minimum, and often ineffi- 
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cient. Scheme B demands consistent, intelligent 
work throughout the year, such as can only be given 
by a skilled and experienced teacher. Given right 
conditions and the work can be made much more 
attractive and educational to the children. The 
same remark applies to the work of Standard II. 
In both these Standards the work under this new 
scheme must be continuously intelligent throughout 
the year, and the teaching must be direct. To say 
that this has not been absolutely necessary in the 
past, is to institute a very severe criticism upon the 
old scheme. Yet it is abundantly open to the 
charge. How could it be otherwise? In a school of 
200 scholars, with an average attendance of 150, the 
staff may be Head Teacher, one Assistant, and one 
or two Pupil Teachers. Under such circumstances 
much work that can only be called purely mechani- 
cal must be done. 

A very commendable feature in the work of the 
lower Standards is the limiting of the total numbers 
necessary to a much more manageable figure than 
at present. It is a question how far little children of 
seven to nine years of age can really go in their 
grasp of abstract numbers. Many of the so-called 
problems that are set to children in the lower Stan- 
dards, are as much exercises in abstract quantities to 
them as are the algebraical letters used by adults. 
In Standards III. and IV. there is the same com- 
mendable feature, the figures to be dealt with being 
brought within much more manageable limits. 

Scheme S of the New Code is made to apply to 
schools where the staff consists of less than four adult 
teachers. Schools with an average attendance below 
250 or thereabouts are at liberty to adopt it. This 
is a distinct concession, although it is difficult to 
see how the work laid down in Stage I. of the 
scheme is to be accomplished by children in Stan- 
dard I. A good deal of allowance will necessarily 
have to be made with regard to these children on 
examination day. 

The important consideration underlying the whole 
matter is that of how the work will be examined. 
There is certainly more scope in these new schemes 
for the individuality of an inspector to show itself. 
The essential weakness of all Code schemes is that 
the exact work to be done is laid down, and the 
Government Grant necessary for carrying on of the 
business of school-keeping depends upon the judg- 
ment of an outsider as to whether or not that work 
has been done. And yet many, even among teach- 
ers, are heard to affirm that ‘payment by results’ 
is dead. They really ought to know better. Among 
the ancient Greeks there were the Sophists, who 
‘doled out culture in return for gold.’ That is stil 
essentially the position of the English Primary 
School Teacher. ‘Payment by results’ will never 
be dead so long as a single penny of Government 
Grant is dependent upon the annual examination. 
They are no friends to the cause of education who 
reiterate the false cry of peace! peace! when there 
is no peace. Teachers cannot afford to make ex- 
periments, even in the matter of instituting better 
schemes of work, so long as the Government Grant 
depends upon the production of sham paper results 
yearly. The risk is too great. Many teachers feel 
that it is better to— 


‘ bear those ills we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of.’ 





The attitude of teachers throughout the country 
should be war! war! until the iniquitous system is 
really swept away. 

a 


EXAMINATION OF A COUNTRY SCHOOL IN YORKSHIRE 
IN MAY 1893. 





STANDARD I, 


Reading.—Each child read a few lines from different pages im 
class reading books. No meanings asked. 

Writing.—Transcribed from Standard I. book three lines. 

A rithmetic.—Worked on slates the following sums, dictated by 
Inspector :— 

I had 75 nuts and 37 nuts and 104 nuts, and then [ ate 26 nuts. 
How many had I then left ? Ans, 190 left. 

From 301 take away 96. How many left? _ Ans. 205 Tell. 

Mental.—How many }d. buns for 6d. ? 

Spent 94d. How much left out of Is. ? 

What is the value of 2 florins? 

How many shillings in 4 crowns? 

I had 7 apples and 5 apples and 8 apples, and shared them 
equally among 4 boys. How many did each boy get ? 

6 times 12? 

5 times 9? 

4 times 8? 

Recitation.—* A Spring Walk.’ Examined with Standard IL 

Geography—Taken with Standard IT, 


STANDARD II. 


Reading. —From ‘ Royal Reader No, 2,’ and ‘ Tlughes’s Standard 
Stories.’ Each child read about a dozen lines, and was questioned. 
on the meanings of words 

Writing. —On slates, from ‘ Royal Reader’: ‘ Elf at last became 
so clever a dog that on a wet day it would carry an umbrefla in its 
mouth when it went for the children, Look at the picture, and 
you will see Elf, all ready to start for school. Sometimes boys in 
the street tried to take the umbrella from him.’ 

Arithmetic.—Sums dictated by Inspector :— 


Add 2,010, 905, 17,068, 9,800, and 92. Ans. 20,875- 
Divide 45,018 by 9. Ans, 5,002. 
Take 17,009 from 50,000. Ans. 32,991. 
There are 4 classes in a school. The 1st Class contains 50 boys; 


and 30 girls. In each of the other 3 classes there are 35 boys and 
20 girls. How many children in the school altogether ? 
Ans. 245 children. 

Recitation. —‘ A Spring Walk.’ 

When does spring come ? 

What is a meadow ? 

What is a watermill ? 

What does ‘ amid’ mean? 

What did they find in the hedge ? 

What is a brook ? 

What colour is the celandine ? 

What is its shape like ? 

What is refreshing smell ? 

What is a mouldering castle wall ? 

What ‘is ancient ? 

What are gloomy arches ? 

What is haze ? 

What is a landscape ? 

What is meant by its being alive ? 

Geography.—Standards I. and II, examined together, 

What is this a plan of? (School.) 

Show me where I am standing ? 

Show where the stove is? The table? 

Point out the north wall? The west wall ? 

It is now 2 o’clock—where is the sun? Where was it at noon ® 

What do you call a piece of land like this with water all round it ® 

What is this piece with water nearly round it? 

What is a desert ? 

What is a mariner’s compass ? 

What is a tributary ? 

What is a bay? 

What is an ocean ? 

What is a strait? Find a strait on map, 

What large river is in Yorkshire ? 

On what river is London? 
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Mental Arithmetic.—How many shillings in 48 pence?—In 
72 pence '—In 27 pence? 

I buy 4 Ibs. of 4d. sugar, and put down a florian to pay for it, 
how much change do I want? 

Ilow many 4d. buns for 2s. ? 

I had 3s. and spent 1s. od., how much have I left ? 

How many shillings in £3 10s, ? 


STANDARD IIL 

Reading. —Yrom ‘ Nelson's Simple Stories from English History,’ 
taken from different pages. Meanings of words required. 

Writing From ‘Siunple Stories’: ‘Margaret had with her a 
number of jewels and costly vessels of gold and silver. She hoped 
to sell these, and with the money to raise another army. But her 
little band fell into the hands of robbers, who took from her all the 
precious things she had. She and Prince Edward more 
escaped,’ 

Arithmetic. —From cards, partly in words, one straight forward 
sum in Compound Addition and Snbiraction. And this problem:— 

I had a £5 note. I bought a hat for 7s. 6d., acoat for £1 10s, 6d., 
and a pair of boots for 10s. 9d., what had I left out of the £5 note ? 

Ans. £2 11s. 3d. 


Mental.—A man saves 10s, a week; how much in a year ? 

If he saved 11s. a week, how much in a year? 

I live 1 mile away from school, and walk to and from school four 
times each day. Llow many miles do I walk in each week ? 

How many 6d. books can I buy with £2 153s. ? 

What will 7 yards cost at 3s. gd. a yard? 

I walk 1 mile in a quarter of an hour, if I walk for 3 hours how 
many miles have I walked ? 

Recitation. —* The Brook.’ Who wrote this poem ? 

Where are the haunts of coot and hern? 

What is a sudden sally? 

What is it to bicker? 

What is Thorp the name for? 

What is meant by ‘men may come and men may go’? 

What are eddying bays ? 

What is a fairy foreland? 

What are trout and grayling ? 

What is a hazel cover ? 

What are skimming swallows ? 


What are netted sunbeams ? 


What are sandy shallows ? 

What goes on for ever ? 

Geography.—What countries make up Great Britain ? 

What has England on the south? 

What on the west ? 

What rivers should I have to cross in coming from Dover to 
Newcastle-on- Tyne ? 

Name some of the tributaries of the Yorkshire Ouse ? 

What manufactures are carried on round Leeds? 

What is Hull? 

Where are the Menai Straits ? 

Where is Liverpool ? 

Name the mountains in north-west of England ? 

What is the largest Welsh river? 

Name some of the small rivers flowing into the English Channel ? 

Where are cotton goods made ? 

Name some openings on the South Coast of England ? 


once 


STANDARD IV, 
From a strange book brought by the Inspector. 
Writing. —From a card brought by Inspector. 
Arithmetic. —Suams on cards partly in words : 
What will seventeen articles cost, each one £863 17s. 10}d. ? 


Ans, £14,686 35. 64d. 


Seventy-three articles cost 17s. 3}d., find cost of one. 
Ans. 29d. + 27 rem. 


Reading 


In 9 tons and 7 lbs. of sugar how many half ounces ? 
Ans. 645, 344 half ounces. 





6,000 apples are bought at 10 for a penny and sold at 6 for a 
penny. Find the profit? Ans. £1 1%s. 4d. profit. 


Mental. 
year? 

26 books at 4d. each ? 

What is three-quarters of £1? 

What is one-eighth of £17 

i gave away $ and § of an apple, how much of the apple is left ? 

\What are 4, 3, and §” 

What are the aliquot parts of 1s. ? 

In 20 gallons how many half pints ? 

What part is Jd. of a sovereign ? 

What part is 2 cwt. of a ton? 





A man saves 12s. weekly, what does he save in 





Resitation.—‘ Spanish Armada,’ Standards IV. and V. together. 
Geography.—British Isles and Australia, See Standard V. 


STANDARD V. 


Reading. —From a strange magazine brought by the Inspector. 
Subject : ‘Scotland, Lochs, Balmoral,’ &c. 

Writing. —The following story from memory, told twice over by 
Inspector :—‘ An Irishman, who was very lazy and very poor, was 
suspected as a poacher. He got up very early one morning and 
went out to try to get something for his breakfast. To his dismay 
he saw his landlord coming directly up to him. Pat put on a bold 
face, and said, ‘*Good morning, your honour, you are up very early 
this morning.” The gentleman replied, ‘‘ Yes, Pat, I am; the 
truth is, I have come out to get an appetite for my breakfast.” Then, 
looking very suspiciously at Pat’s pockets, he said, ‘‘ And pray, Pat, 
what has brought you out so early this morning?” ‘Faith! your 
honour,” replied Pat, ‘‘I have come out to find a breakfast for my 
appetite.”’ 

A rithmetic.—Sums on Cards :— 

Find the cost of 977 tons at £3 17s. rod. aton. 


A field measures 15 acres, 3 roods, and 15 poles. Find the num- 
ber of square yards in one-fifth of the field. 
Ans. 15,336} square yards. 





Make out a bill for :— 
go dozen copy books at 1s. 6}$d. dozen. 
34 quires paper at 83d. quire. 
26 Bibles at 1s. 8$d. each. 
18 boxes instruments at 3s. 5$d. box. 
20 dozen pen holders at 5 for 1}d. 


Ans. £13 16s. 24d. 
Find the sum and difference of 3 and 4. 


Ans. Sum }3, difference ,%. 


Mental.—t0o books at 2s. 6d. each ? 

Spent ? of 4 crowns ; how much left ? 

In ? of a mile how many yards? 

24 lb. tea at 3d. per oz? 

70 yards at half-a-crown a yard? 

ros. a week ; how much for 3 years? 

5 tons at 5s. a cwt. ? 

Recitation. —Standards IV. and V, taken together. 

The Spanish Armada ; what was this ? 

Who fitted it out ? 

What was its object ? 

What does ‘ Invincible’ mean ? 

Who was the Queen of England then ? 

What is Mexico? 

What had the Spaniards done there ? 

What is Aurigny’s Isle? 

Who commanded our ships ? 

What is a sheriff ? 

Where is Belvoir ? 

What are burghers ? 

Where is Carlisle ? 

What became of the Spanish fleet ? 

Geography.—Name some rivers in Scotland that flow into the 
North Sea. 

What are the chief Scottish lakes ? 

What is the largest city in Scotland ? 

What goods are manufactured there ? 

Name some seaports in Scotland. 

What are the chief mountains ? 

On what river is Glasgow ? 

Why has the western coast of Scotland so many bays ? 

Name some Irish lakes. 

Where is Belfast ? 

What is the largest bog in Ireland ? 

What are the divisions of Australia? 

Name the principal bays. 

What is the interior of Australia? 

What is the principal export from Australia ? 

What mines are in Victoria? 

Describe the animals of Australia. The plants. 

What part of Australia is the hottest?) Why ? 

Name the largest Australian river. Its tributaries. 

What separates Australia from Tasmania? 

Name the chief towns in Australia. 

What do we get from New Zealand? 

What kind of climate has New Zealand? 
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THE TILLER OF THE SOIL. 


Tune, ‘Back and sides go bare.’ 
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VITAL STATISTICS. 


BY WALKER OVEREND, B.SC. (LOND.), B.A. (OXON). 


Late Scholar of Balliol College, and Radcliffe Travelling Fellow ; 
Deputy Lecturer on Physiology at St. Georges Hospital, London, W. 


66. Sanitary Law, &c.—Principles of Sanitary Law :— 


1. No individual shall, for his own profit, poison his neighbour. 

2. The State must assist the masses, where the latter are 
powerless, 

3. Compulsion is justifiable where ignorance injures society, 

4. Local government by the people, well informed by a central 
authority, is essential. ‘The tendency of sanitary legislation is to 
place local sanitary regulations in the hands of Local Authorities, 
subject to the general superintendence of a government department 

The Local Government Board. 

5. The cost of permanent sanitary improvements should be 
borne, to some extent, by future generations. 

67. The Public Health Act of 1875 consolidated all previous 
Sanitary Acts, with the exception of the Bakehouse Regulation Act, 
the Artisan’s Dwelling Act (1868), the Baths and the Wash-houses 
Acts, and the Labouring Classes Lodging-houses Acts. England and 
Wales are divided into Urban and Rural Sanitary districts, subject 
to Urban and Rural Sanitary Authorities, which again are subject to 
the superintendence of the Local Government Board. (The latter 
Board was established in 1871, and consists of a President, of all 
the principal Secretaries of State, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


etc.) The jurisdiction of the Urban and Sanitary Authorities 
includes : 
1. The laying of sewers, drains, the disposal of sewage, etc. 


(clauses 13-41). 

2. The scavenging and cleansing of streets, houses, etc. (clauses 
50). 

3. The question of water supply (51-70). 

4. The regulation of cellar-dwellings and lodging-houses (71-90). 

5. The prevention of nuisances, and the suspension of offensive 
trades (91-115). 

6. The erection of hospitals for infectious diseases, and the pre- 
vention of infection (120-143). 
rhe regulation of highways, streets, buildings, markets, and 
slaughter-houses (144-172). 

8. The purchase of land for purposes of drainage, &c., the 
appointment of officers, the levying of district rates, the borrowing 
of money to defray expenses, etc. (173-269). 

68. Every Urban Authority sha// appoint a Medical Officer of 
Health, a Surveyor, and an Inspector of Nuisances or Sanitary 
Inspector (clause 189). Kural Authorities shall also appoint 
Medical and other Ofheers. It is the duty of the Medical Officer of 
Health (M.O.H.) to inquire into, and ascertain, as far as possible, 
the causes, origin, and distribution of diseases within his district ; 
to advise the Sanitary Authority on all matters affecting the health 
of his district ; to assist the Authority in the framing and subse- 
4 nt working of such bye-laws and regulations as they may have 
the power to make ; to prevent the extension of contagious and 
infectious diseases within his district ; to inspect and examine any 
animal, meat, poultry, fish, etc., exposed for sale and intended for 
food of man, which is deemed to be diseased or unwholesome ; to 
inquire into any offensive processes of trade carried on within his 
district ; to prepare an annual report, etc. The Sanitary Inspector 
must keep himself informed in respect of the nuisances existing 
within his district that require abatement under the Public Health 
Act, 1875 ; on receiving notice of the existence of such, he must 
visit the spot and make inquiries; he must report to the Sanitary 
Authority any noxious or offensive business, trades, etc., established 
within his district ; he must visit from time to time the butchers’ 
shops and slaughter-houses ; he must procure, when directed, sam- 
ples of food and drink, and drugs suspected to be adulterated ; he 
must give immediate notice to the M.O.H. of the occurrence of any 
contagious, infectious, or epidemic disease of a dangerous character; 
he must attend to the instructions of the M.O.H. with respect to 
any measures for preventing the spread of infectious disease, and 
must enter, in a book, particulars of his inspection, and of the 
action taken by him in the execution of his duties, ete. 

69. Sewerage, drainage, ete. (Public Health Act, 1875).—Every 
Local Authority must have the sewers constructed, ventilated, and 
kept so that they shall not be a nuisance. 


4 
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! The drainage of 
undrained houses must be enforced, such drainage being carried out 


to the satisfaction of the surveyor. Every Local Authority must see 


that the hcuses possess all necessary sanitary arrangements. Every 
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struct works within its district or without after giving notice ; in the 
latter case, by advertisement, and after giving notices on the owners 
or —— 7 of the land which is required. 

70. The Cleansing of Streets, Houses, etc. (42-50).—By virtue of 
these clauses, the Local Authority must provide for the cleaning of 
streets, and provide receptacles for the removal of rubbish, refuse, 
etc. Notice may be given to the owner or occupier of a house to 
whitewash and cleanse it, if certified by the M.O.H., in order to 
check the progress of infectious disease. Should the owner refuse, 
the authority itself may do it, and recover expenses. Also, the 
Authority may provide for the cleansing of offensive ditches, and for 
the removal of accumulations of filth. 

71. Water Supply —Local Authorities may construct waterworks, 
dig wells, or do any other necessary acts, or may hire any wates- 
works, or contract with any person for a supply of water. They 
must keep such waterworks in good order, so as to provide a whole- 
some supply of water, etc. 


72. Cellar-dwellings and Lodging-houses——Clauses 71-91 
prohibit the occupation of cellars built or rebuilt after 1875. 


Existing cellar-dwellings (at that time, 1875) must be 7 feet high, 
and 3 feet of this must be above the surface of the street, There must 
also be 2 feet 6 inches space outside of, and existing all along, their 
entire frontage. They must be efficiently drained, must possess a fire- 
place with chimney or flue. Clause 76 — for the registration 
of the addresses of all common lodging-houses. Such must 
first be inspected by some sanitary official. The Local Authority 
may make bye-laws for fixing the number of lodgers, for promoting 
cleanliness and ventilation of such houses, for the giving of notices, 
and the taking of precautions in the case of infectious disease, and 
to provide that each house has a proper water supply and drainage, 
and to compel the lime-washing of the walls, etc., in April and in 
October. By clause 84 the keeper of such house must give notice 
at once when a person is ill of fever, or any infectious disease, to the 
M.O.H. 

73. Nuisances and Offensive Trades——Of public nuisances, the 
sanitary law deals with those only which may be, or are likely to be, 
injurious to health. In some instances it is not, however, necessary 
to prove that it is injurious ; for example, in the keeping of swine 
so as to be a nuisance the offence is complete without any proof 
of there being injury to health caused thereby. For a private 
nuisance the remedy is by action at law for damages ; for a public 
nuisance, such as the pollution of rivers, or the inefficient treatment 
of sewage, where a larger proportion of the inhabitants suffer, am 
indictment should be preferred at common law, and then steps taken 
to obtain an injunction. In the Act of 1875 the following are 
defined as nuisances :— 

(a) Insanitary premises, that is, houses with sanitary defects, 
as damp walls, absence or pollution of water supply, roofs which 
let in rain, defective sinks, drains not disconnected, etc. 

(6) Any animal so kept as to be a nuisance, or injurious to health. 
This applies to pig-styes, dog-kennels, stables, etc. 

(c) Any peol, ditch, water-course, drain, ash-pit, etc., so foul 
or in such a state as to be a nuisance or injurious to health, When- 
ever any watercourse, ash-pit, etc., is so foul, and situated near 
dwellings, or near a frequented path, as to evolve offensive odours, 
there is sufficient evidence to compel its removal, etc. 

(¢7) Any accumulation or deposit which is a nuisance or injurious 
to health. This includes manure-heaps—close to dwellings or 
frequented roads—and other offensive deposits. But no penalty is 
to be imposed if the deposit be necessary for the carrying on of 
any business or manufacture, if it be proved that the deposit has not 
been kept longer than necessary, and that the best means have been 
taken for preventing injury to the public health thereby. 

(e) Overcrowding. —Cases of overcrowding must be judged accord- 
ing to the circumstances, but 300 cubic feet space should be the 
highest minimum per head in sleeping rooms. 

(/) Any factory, workshop, or workplace not kept in a cleanly 
state, or not ventilated in such 2 manner as to render harmless, as 
far as practicable, any gases, vapours, dust, or other impurities 
generated in the course of the work carried on therein, that are a 
nuisance or injurious to health, or so overcrowded while work is 
carried on, as to be dangerous or injurious to the health of those 
employed therein. 

(g) Any chimney, etc., not being that of a private dwelling-house, 
sending forth black smoke in such a quantity as to be a nuisance. 
Offensive Trades. — Certain trades which produce offensive 
effluvia are mentioned in Sections 112-115, see paragraph 51. Local 
authorities may restrict the establishment of = trades ; make bye- 
laws with respect to them ; make complaint before a justice if the 
effluvia evolved are certified to be a nuisance or injurious to health 
by the M.O.H. or by 10 inhabitants of the district. Before a 
conviction is obtainable, it must be proved that the best practical 





Local Authority must purify the sewage before discharging it into 
streams. For the disposal of sewage, the Loca] Authority may con- | 


means for the abatement of the nuisance have mot been adopted, 
&c. It may be said, generally, that (1) all offensive effluvia should 








be destroyed in the fire ; (2) all refuse placed in closed receptacles ; 
(3) floors concreted with slope towards a gully, and kept clean, etc. 

74. Unsound Meat (116-119).—These clauses empower the 
M.O.H. or S.I. (Sanitary Inspector) to inspect, at all reasonable 
times, any animal, carcase, meat, &c. exposed for sale and intended 
for food of man. The justice may condemn the same, and order 
them to be destroyed, and the person having such meat in his 
possession is liable to a penalty of £20. 

75. Infectious Diseases, Hospitals, ete.—A local authority may 
require an owner to cleanse and disinfect a house, or may destroy 
infected bedding, clothes, etc. allowing compensation in the latter 
case. They may also provide a carriage bor the conveyance of 
persons suffering from any infectious disease to a hospital or other 
place of destination. Any person, who while suffering from any 
dangerous infectious disorder, exposes himself without proper pre- 
cautions against spreading the said disorder, in any street, shop, in 
public conveyance, or gives, lends, or sells any bedding, clothing, 
rags, or other things which have been exposed to infection, shall be 
liable to a penalty. Every owner or driver of a public conveyance 
shall immediately provide for its disinfection after it has, to his 
knowledge, conveyed any infected person. The keeper of an inn is 
responsible for letting any room if infected. By clause 131, a local 
authority may provide hospitals or temporary places for the recep- 
tion of the sick of their district, and for this purpose they may build 
hospitals or contract for the use of them. Mortuaries also must be 
provided in connection with such hospitals. Any Sanitary Autho- 
rity may recover the cost of maintenance of any patient treated in 
any such infectious hospital who is not a pauper. This is, how- 
ever, rarely enforced, as tending to diminish their usefulness. 

By clause 134, when any portion of the country appears to be 
threatened with, or is affected by, any formidable epidemic, endemic, 
or infectious disease, the Local Government Board may make 
temporary regulations for— 

(a) Speedy interment of the dead. 

(4) House-to-house visitation. 

(c) The provision of medical aid, and for disinfection, ventila- 
tion, &c. 

76. According to clause 157 any Urban Authority may make bye- 
laws (a) with respect to the level, width, and construction of new 
streets and the sewerage thereof ; (4) with respect to the structure of 
the walls, foundations, roofs, chimneys, &c. of new buildings ; (c) 
with respect to a sufficiency of space about buildings, to secure a 
free circulation of air, and with respect to their ventilation. In the 
cutting-up of London estates for building purposes, the Metropolitan 
Building Acts provide that every carriage road shall have a width 
of at least 40 feet, that an open space of at least 150, 200, 300, or 
450 square feet, or more, shall be left at the rear, or on the side of 
every dwelling, according as the house has a frontage of 15, 20, 30, 
or more feet, unless all the rooms can be lighted or ventilated from 
astreet, alley, or adjoining space. In the provision of space around 
the dwellings, attention should also have been directed to their 
height, and the amount of space regulated accordingly, (¢) with re- 
spect to the drainage, etc. of buildings. In pursuance of this 
section model bye-laws have been issued by the Local Government 
Board. 

77. Clause 166 enables a local authority (a) to provide a market 
place, (4) make convenient approaches to it, and provide all neces- 
sary adjuncts. By clause 169 slaughterhouses may be provided and 
regulated. The remaining clauses deal with the election and duties 
of officers, the mode of conducting business, rating and borrowing 
powers, legal proceedings, and other miscellaneous provisions. 

78. The Rivers’ Pollution Prevention Act (1876) provides for the 
prevention of pollution of the rivers and streams in Great Britain. 
The word ‘stream’ includes the sea to such an extent, and tidal 
waters to such a point, as shall be determined by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. ‘The sources of pollution are— 

(1) The solid refuse of any manufactory, manufacturing process, 
or any rubbish or cinders. (2) Any solid or liquid sewage matters, 
or any poisonous, noxious, or polluting liquid from any manufac- 
tory process or factory. The Local Authority must give facilities for 
the draining of factories into the sewers. (3) Any solid matter from 
any mine likely to interfere with the flow of the stream, or any solid 
or liquid poisonous, noxious or polluting matter from such mine. 
‘Solid matter,’ however, s4a// not include particles of matter in 
suspension in water, and ‘polluting’ sha// not include innocuous 
discolouration. 

79. Sale of Food and Drugs Act (1875-1879).—(1) The word 
‘food’ shall include every article used for food or drink by man, 
other than drugs or water : and the word ‘drug’ shall include medi- 
cines for internal and external use. ; 

(2) No person shall mix, colour, stain, etc., any article of food 
with any ingredient, so as to render the article injurious to health, 
and any person who shall sell such article, so mixed, shall be liable 
to penalties. 
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(3) No person, except for the purpose of compounding, shall mix, 
etc., any drug with any ingredient so as to injuriously affect the 
quality or potency of such drug. 

(4) No person shall sell any article of food or any drug which is 
not of the nature, substance, or quality of the article demanded. 
In the amending Act, 1879, it is stated, that spirits must not be 
diluted more than 25 degrees under proof, for Genii whisky, or 
rum, or 35 degrees under proof for gin. 

(5) For the purposes of the Act, analysts were appointed, who 
analyse the article, and their certificates are evidence for the prose- 
cution, 

80. By Zhe Canal Boats Act (1877) the Local Government 
Board may appoint certain Sanitary Authorities to register boats be- 
longing to canals within their districts, to fix the number, age, and 
sex of the persons dwelling in the boats. Regulations are provided 
for the cleanliness aud ventilation of such boats, and the prevention 
of the spread of infectious diseases. 

81. The Public Health (Water) Act (1878) was passed for the 
benefit of rural districts, It enacts that it sha// be the duty of every 
Rural Authority to see that every occupied dwelling-house within 
its district has, within a reasonable distance, an available supply of 
wholesome water, sufficient for the consumption and use for domes- 
tic purposes of the inmates. If the supply be deficient, or non- 
existent, the Authority may serve a notice on the owner, requiring 
him to provide a supply within six months, The Act also forbids 
the erection or rebuilding of any house in a rural district, unless there 
is provided a wholesome and adequate supply of water. There are 
other regulations with regard to water rates, etc. 

82. Artizans and Labourers Dwelling Act (1868), Improve- 
ment Act (1875), Housing of the Working Classes Acts (1885 and 
1890).—The object of these Acts is to provide better dwellings for 
Artizans and Labourers, By the first, or Torrens Act of 1868, the 
M.O.H. reports, if he finds any premises in a condition dangerous 
to health or unfit for habitation. The Surveyor inspects and re- 
ports to the Local Sanitary Authority as to whether the evils can be 
remedied by alteration and rebuilding, or the premises should be 
pulled down. Plans and specification of costs are then made ready 
by the Local Authority and sent to the owners. If necessary to de- 
molish the property, notice must be given to the owners, and the 
process must be completed within three months. This Act applies 
to the whole kingdom. The Improvement Act (1875) applies to 
the slums of London and the larger towns of England and Ireland. 
The former Act applied to individual buildings, the latter to blocks 
of buildings, and so-called unhealthy areas. The Local Authorities, 
in these cases, must first formulate a scheme of improvement, which 
they must enforce. The owner erects the necessary buildings and 
makes the necessary improvements, or the Authority may purchase 
the land, and then let or sell it, binding the purchaser or lessee to 
carry out the intended scheme. Should the Local Authority build 
the houses out of the funds provided by the Act, they must be sold 
within ten years. In order to raise the money, the Local Authority 
may mortgage the property, or may borrow it from the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners. It has since been amended by Acts of 1882, 
and a Royal Commission was appointed in 1884. As a result, the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1885, extending the above 
Acts to all Urban Sanitary Districts, was passed. In 1890 Mr. 
Ritchie passed a consolidating and amending Act, dealing with un- 
healthy areas, dwelling-houses, and working class lodging-houses 
(Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890). This Act includes the 
above Acts with some additions. The object of the bill is to make 
owners of insanitary property responsible for its condition, and to 
compel them to put those houses in a habitable state, if they wish to 
avoid a closing order, The M.O.H. must report to the local 
authorities such houses and areas, and the Local Authorities mus¢ 
ordor periodical surveys of their district. The responsibility of the 
owner is particularly emphasized, 

83. Alkali Acts (1863-1874, etc.)—By the first Act, the term 
‘alkali-work was held to mean every work for the manufacture of 
alkali, sulphate of potash, or soda.in which hydrochloric acid is 
evolved.’ Amending Acts have added to the above ‘the formation 
of any sulphate in the treatment of copper ores by common salt or 
other chlorides,’ The object of the Acts is to prevent the hydro- 
chloric and other gases from escaping. According to Section IV., 
1863, 95 per cent. of HCl gas evolved must be condensed. The 
second Act provided that each cubic foot of air, smoke, or chimney 
gases escaping shall not contain more than } grain of hydrochloric 
acid, The Act of 1874 provides also for the prevention of the 
discharge of all other ‘ noxious gases’ arising from such works. The 
term ‘ noxious gas’ is held to mean any of the following : sulphuric 
acid, SO, (except that arising from the combustion of the sulphur in 
coal), nitric acid, and other oxides of nitrogen, chlorine, &c. 
Inspectors were appointed to enforce these regulations. Before 
penalties are inflicted, 10 days previously, notice is to be given as to 





non-compliance, and means described to remedy the fault. Accord- 
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ing to the Act of 1881, the acid drainage and alkali waste must b 


e 
kept apart, and the alkali waste deposited must not become a 
nubance 


84. Factory and Workshop Acts (1878, 1883, &c.) enact that 
every factory and workshop shall be kept in a cleanly state, and 
from efiluvia, shall not be overcrowded, and shall be ventilated 

» as to render harmless all gases, vapours, dust, and that they shall 
be limewashed once every year. The Act of 1883 emphasizes the 
case of bakchouses, and the drainage of such. Zhe Epidemic and 

her Diseases Prevention Act of 1383 is put into force for definite 
vcriods only, and whenever any part of England a»pears to be 
threatened with any formidable epidemic or dangerous disease. The 
local Government Board make regulations then for (a) speedy 
interment, (4) house to house visitation, (c) medical aid, (@) ventila- 
tion and disinfection, etc. It was primarily intended to guard 
against the introduction of cholera. 

85. Zhe Bakehouse Regulation Acts, 1863, provided that the inside 
walls and ceilings of bakchouses must be either painted with three 
coats of paint, and be re-painted once every seven years, and washed 
with hot water and soap at least every six months, or lime-washed 
once every six months ; that every bakehouse shall be kept in a 
cleanly state, properly ventilated, and free from effluvia rising from 
ny drains or other nuisance ; that it shall not be employed as a 
sleeping place, unless under the special conditions mentioned. A 
Medical Officer of Health may now enter any retail bakchouse for 
inspection, and take proceedings if necessary. 


86. Zhe Public Health (London) Act, 1891, consolidates and 
strengthens the sanitary law of London, and introduces a number 
of amendments. Such an Act was needed, as London was excluded 
from the Act of 1875. The County Council of London may, in 
some instances, undertake any duty which a Sanitary Authority in 
the Metropolis neglects. Moreover, appeals to the County Council, 
on behalf of persons hardly dealt with by the decisions of the 
Sanitary Authorities, are permitted, 


Sections 1-18 deal with nuisances, offensive trades, and dairies. 
The nuisances which may be summarily abated for the purposes of 
the Act are those mentioned in paragraph 73, a, 4, ¢, d,¢, f. An- 
other is included, viz., any such absence from premises as wafer 
fittings, as is anuisance defined by Metropolitan Water Act of 1871. 
Che word premises includes buildings, land, hereditaments of any 
tenure. Information of a nuisance may be given by any person. 
very officer of the Sanitary Authority and the Relieving Officer 
must gite information, On receipt of the information (Clause 4), 
the S.A. (sanitary authority) serves a notice on the person who 
causes the nuisance, or the occupier or owner of such premises, etc., 
and the S.A. may specify any works to be done in order to abate 
the nuisance. It is therefore not necessary, as before, to prove the 
injury before taking proceedings. If not abated, the S.A. shail 
make a complaint, and the Petty Sessional Court may then make a 
summary order on such person, which may be one of abatement, of 
prohibition, or of closure 

Clause 16 empowers S.A. to make bye-laws for the prevention 
of nuisances arising from snow, dust, ashes, rubbish, and filth in 
the streets, (4) for preventing nuisances arising from any offensive 
matter running out of any manufactory, brewery, slaughter house, 
knacker’s yard, butcher's, etc., into any uncovered place. Clause 
19 deals with offensive businesses, and enacts that if any person 
establishes anew the business of blood-boiler, bone - boiler, 
manure - manufacturer, soap - boiler, tallow - melter, or knacker, 
or the business of fell-monger, tripe-boiler, slaughterer of cattle 
or horses (which are offensive businesses under the Act), except by 
consent of the County Council, shall be liable to a penalty of 5o/. 


Section 20 deals with the Licensing of Cow-houses and Slaughter- 
houses. All such must be registered, and the S.A. has the right to 
enter a slaughterhouse or knacker’s yard at any hour in the day- 
time. The removal of house and street refuse by the S.A., when 
collected and deposited, is also deemed an offensive business, and 
must be conducted under similar precautions so as not to become a 
Hulsance, 

87. Clause 23 deals with Smoke-consumption, Every furnace 
employed in the working of engines by steam ; every furnace em- 
ployea in any public bath or wash-house ; or in any mill, factory, 
iron-foundry, distillery, sugar refinery, bakehouse, gas works, shall 
be constructed so as to consume the smoke arising from such 
furnace. ‘The owner or occupier of such premises where smoke is 
not burnt, or where noxious or offensive effluvia are occasioned, 
and where the best practical remedies are not used, is liable to a 
penalty. By clause 25 the S.A. may serve notices on occupiers of 
workshops, etc., to limewash, cleanse, and purify them, if neces- 
sary. Clauses 26-28 deal with bakehouses and dairies. Sections 
29-36 are devoted to the removal of refuse and the cleansing of 
streets, The S.A. must keep all streets, including the /oot-ways, 
properly swept and cleansed. Section 47 deals with unsound food. | 











Any M.O.H. or S.A. may enter premises and examine any article 
intended for food of man. Any unsound article may be seized, and 
condemned by the Justice. If a butcher, etc., has any article in 
his possession unfit for food, he may give notice to the S.A., and 
request its removal. 

88. Provisions as to Water.—Clause 48 enacts that an occupied 
house without proper water supply is a nuisance, and may be dealt 
with summarily. Other clauses compel S.A. to make bye-laws with 
regard to the cleanliness and freedom from pollution of tanks, 
cisterns, etc., used for the storing of water likely to be used by man 
for drinking or domestic purposes. Any person engaged in the 
manufacture of gas who wilfully or meyliyent/y does an act con- 
nected with such employment whereby the water in any source of 
water supply is fouled, is liable to a penalty. 

89. Notification of Infectious Diseases etc. (55-74).—Where the in- 
mate of any house is suffering from an infectious disease, the head 
of the family to which such inmate belongs shall send notice at once 
to the M.O.H. ; and every medical’ practitioner attending on or 
called to visit the patient shall forthwith send to the M.O.H. a 
certificate to that effect. The M.O.H. must send a copy of the 
certificate to the head teacher of the school attended by the 
patient, if a child. The expression ‘infectious disease’ is held to 
include small-pox, cholera, diphtheria, erysipelas, scarlet fever, 
typhoid fever, membranous croup, etc. The S.A. may add to the 
number other diseases for notification if they think fit. Every S.A. 
in London must provide premises and apparatus for the destruction 
or disinfection of articles which have been infected by any danger- 
ous infectious disease. By section 60, if the M.O.H. certifies that 
the cleansing and disinfecting of any house is necessary to check 
any dangerous infectious disease, the S.A. sha// serve notice on the 
master or owner, and unless he informs them within 24 hours, that 
he will do so, or having informed the authority, he fails to do so, 
the house shall be cleansed and disinfected by the officers and a# the 
cost of the S.A. The latter, too, must provide temporary accom- 
modation for members of the family compelled to leave their 
dwelling under such circumstances. Penalties are enforced where 
persons let houses in which infected persons have been lodging, and 
for making false statements. Section 66 enacts that persons so 
infected, if without proper lodging, may, on a certificate signed by a 
medical man, be removed to a hospital, and at the cost of the 
S.A., and there detained until all fear of infection is over. A 
penalty of £10 may be imposed on persons, who, knowing them- 
selves to be suffering from a dangerous infectious disease, engage 
in milking, fruit-picking, and the like. Section 71 enables the 
M.O.H. to inspect any dairy if the milk supply is apparently 
spreading an infectious disease, and, if accompanied bya veterinary 
surgeon, he may inspect the animals therein ; also, if necessary, the 
sale of milk from the dairy may be stopped for the time. Section 3 
of the Infectious Diseases (Notification Act), 1889, which provides 
for the notification to the M.O.H. of the occurrence of infectious 
diseases amongst the inmates of any house, exempts hospitals in 
which infectious diseases are received. By the present Act the 
exemption no longer applies. Every S.A. may provide for the use 
of the inhabitants of their district hospitals, temporary or permanent, 
and carriages for the conveyance of infected persons, &c. 

90. By section 94 every S.A. in London sha// make and enforce 
such bye-laws as are requisite for (a) fixing the number of persons 
occupying a house let in lodgings ; (4) the registration of such ; (c) 
infection; (¢) enforcing efficient drainage, cleanliness, and ventilation; 
(e) cleansing and lime-washing, (/) the taking of precautions in case 
of infectious disease. Clauses 96-98 deal with underground rooms. 
There must be outside, and adjoining such, and extending along 
its frontage and upwards from 6 inches below the level of the floor, 
an open paved area of at least four feet wide in every part, and 
three feet of the height of such rooms must be above the surface of 
the street. The area must be drained efficiently ; the room must 
be provided with sanitary arrangements, and sufficiently ventilated. 
The area of window must be at least one-tenth that of the floor area 
of the room. 

91. Addenda.—The Vital Statistics for 1891 were issued in 
January 1893. The death-rate for 1891 was 20°2 per 1,000, and 
exceeded those of the last 10 years. The increase was due to the 
epidemic of influenza. The mortality of 1891 presents a very high 
death-rate at the older-age periods, and a lower death-rate at the 
earlier-age periods. The zymotic death-rate was a little higher than 
usual. The deaths recorded from influenza in 1891 were 16,000, 
but no doubt this number only inadequately represents the violence 
of the scourge. The marriage-rate showed an increase upon those 
of recent years, and the birth-rate was 31‘o per thousand. 

92. The ‘natural increment’ of population is represented by 
the excess of births over deaths, the ‘actual increment’ is only 
determined by the census. The mean age at death (see PRACTICAL 
TEACHER for January, paragraph 5) is no test of longevity or of 
sanitary excellence, since it fluctuates largely, varying with the pro- 
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portion of young and old. Where the birth-zate is high, the mean 
age at death is low. 


93. The amount of moisture or watery vapour in the air is deter- 
mined by the hygrometer. The dew foint is the temperature at 
which the air is just saturated by the aqueous vapour contained in 
it. The hygrometric state is the ratio of the tension of the aqueous 
vapour present in the air at that time, to the tension which would 
be exerted by the amount of vapour necessary to saturate it, 
Mason’s wet and dry bulb hygrometer is generally used. It consists 
simply of two thermometers, one kept dry, the other bulb covered 
with muslin connected with a piece of cotton dipping into distilled 
water. Tables are constructed which show the ane humidity or 
hygrometric state. The temperature of the dry bulb thermometer is 
read, and the temperature of the wet bulb, and the difference 
between them. On looking at the tables the humidity can be at 
once determined. The relative humidity is of importance, since 
the amount of aqueous vapour influences the temperature. 
Climates with moist air are more equable with regard to day 
and night, and also sun and shade. 


94. An adult man evolves about *56 cubit foot of CO, per hour at 
night during repose; ‘78 in the daytime with moderate exertion, 
and 1°5 cubic foot per hour during hard work, giving a ratio of 1, 
1}, and 3. The amount of CO, in the air is taken as the measure 
of impurity when vitiated by respiration, and the standard of purity 
in dwelling-houses, etc., has been fixed at 0°2 CO, per 1,000 volumes 
of air asa maximum or limit. Beyond this, the air is no longer 
fresh to the smell. A formula has been given to determine the 
ae of fresh air required (in cubic feet) for ventilation purposes, 

us :— 

_ (m—n)je 
ie n 


d 


Where d is the amount of fresh air required, ¢ the air-space in 
cubic feet, # the amount of CO, in 1,000 volumes produced, # the 
limit of respiratory impurity, viz., 0°2 per 1,000 volumes. This 
formula gives the cubic space an unnecessary importance, and it 
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95. Corrections.—On page 493, line 7, second column, para- 


graph 9, read— 
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that is between + and “/* n 
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On page 540, second column, line 13, for ‘cisterts,’ read ‘ceteris.’ 

On page 542, first column, line 13, ‘for causes of typhoid,’ read 
* causes of typhus.’ 

At end of paragraph 42, section 5, on cholera, read ‘On arrival, 
the rags should be disinfected in the steam apparatus.’ 

Questions set by Science and Art Department, 

(23) What are the chief provisions of the Public Health (Water) 
Act, 1878? (Honours, 1887.) 

(24) For what purposes have Local Authorities powers under the 
Public Health Act to make bye-laws for houses let in lodgings? 
Frame a code of such bye-laws. (Honours, 1888.) 

(25) What are the provisions of the Public Health Act for the 
prevention of the spread of infectious diseases? (Honours, 1889.) 

(26) What are the chief provisions of the Rivers’ Pollution Pre- 
vention Act, and what are the important special definitions in this 
Act? (Honours, 1890.) 

(27) What are the bye-laws of the Local Government Board for 
securing the sufficiency of open space about new buildings to ensure 
a free circulation of air around them? Discuss their adequacy from 
a health point of view. (Honours, 1891.) 

(28) What are (a) nuisances, (4) offensive trades, under the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891? (Honours, 1892.) 

(29) What diseasesjof cattle render their meat unfit for the use of 
man? State what you know about the effects produced by the con- 
sumption of tainted or putrefying meat, and by what substances they 
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are caused? (Honours, 1891.) 
r : (30) What are the methods for determining the amount of mois- 
ture in the air? How is the amount expressed ? What is the import- 
ance of it? (Honours, 1888.) 

(31) How much work in foot tons from a diet of cooked beef 
10 oz., bread 24, butter 1, potatoes 20 oz, ? (Honours, 1887.) 

(32) How much CO, is exhaled per hour at repose and in work ? 
How much fresh air required per hour to keep an air-space well 
ventilated, (Honours. ) 


has been simplified thus :— 
i * 
n 
Where + is the amount of CO, inhaled by one individual in an 
hour, # as before, andd@. For instance, r is 0°6. 
06 X 1000 


a = 3000 cubic feet of air required per 


Hence d = 
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TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR DARQUE.—(Author of ‘Pupil Teachers French Course.’ 
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L’AVARE. 


CLEANTE. Comment va notre affaire ? 
Les choses pressent plus que jamais ; 
et, depuis que je t’ai vu, j'ai découvert 
que mon pére est mon rival. 

LA FLECHE. Votre pére amoureux ? 

CLEANTE. Qui, et j’ai eu toutes les 
peines du monde & lui cacher le trouble 
ou cette nouvelle m’a mis. 


LA FLECHE. Lui, se méler d’aimer ! 
De quoi diable s’avise-t-il ? Se moque- 
t-il du monde? Et l’amour a-t-il été 
fait pour des gens batis comme lui ? 

CLEANTE. (ia fallu, pour mes péchés, 
que cette passion lui soit venue en téte. 


THE MISER. 


CLEANTE. How does our business 
get on? Matters are more urgent than 
ever ; and, since I last saw you, I dis- 
covered that my father is my rival. 

LA FLECHE. Your father in love ? 

CLEANTE. Yes, and I had all the 
difficulty .in the world to hide from him 
the confusion into which this news has 
thrown me. 

LA FLECHE. He, think of love ! 
What the deuce is he thinking of? Is 
he jesting? And was love made for 
people of his stamp ? 

CLEANTE. It has been necessary for 
my sins that this passion should enter 
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his head. 
LA FLECHE. But for what reason do 
* you hide your love from him ? 


La FLECHE. Mais par'® quelle 
raison lui faire un mysttre de votre 
amour ? 


('%) Par quelle raison. This mode of 
expression is now obsolete ; most people 
say four quelle raison, or pourquot, 
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CLEANTE. Pour lui donner moins 
de soupcon, et me conserver, au besoin, 
des ouvertures plus aisées pour détour- 
ner ce mariage. Quelle réponse t’a-t-on 
faite ? 

LA FLECHE. Ma foi, monsieur, ceux 
qui empruntent sont bien malheureux ; 
et il faut essuyer d’étranges choses, 
lorsqu’on en est réduit A passer, comme 
vous, par les mains tne fesse-ma- 
thicux | 

CLEANTE. L’affaire ne se fera point? 


LA FLEcuE. Pardonnez-moi. Notre 
maitre Simon, le courtier qu’on nous a 
donné, homme agissant et plein de zéle, 
dit qu'il a fait rage’? pour vous, et il 
assure que votre seule physionomie lui 
a gagné le cocur. 

CLEANTE. J’aurai les quinze mille 
francs que je demande ? 


LA FLECHE. Oui, mais & quelques 
petites conditions qu’il faudra que vous 
acceptiez, si vous avez dessein que les 
choses se fassent. 

CLEANTE. ‘T’a-t-il fait parler d celui 
qui doit préter Pargent ? 

LA FLEcue. Ah! vraiment, cela ne 
va pas de la sorte. I] apporte encore 
plus de soin A se cacher que vous, et ce 
sont des mystéres bien plus grands que 
vous ne pensez, On ne veut point du 
tout dire son nom, et l’on doit aujourd’hui 
laboucher avec vous dans une maison 
empruntee, pour étre instruit, par votre 
bouche, de votre bien et de votre famille; 
ct je ne doute point que le seul nom de 
votre pére ne rende les choses faciles. 


CLEANTE. Et principalement notre 
mére étant morte, dont’ on ne peut 
m'dter le bien. 

LA FLECHE. Voici quelques articles 
qu'il a dictés lui-méme A notre entre- 
metteur, pour vous étre montrés avant 
que de rien faire : 

Supposé gue le préleur vote toutes 
ses strelds, el gue lemprunteur soit 
majeur, el Mune famille ow le bien 
soit ample, solide, assuré, clair et net 
de tout embarras; on fera une bonne 
et exacte obligation par-devant un 
notatre, le plus honnéte homme qu'il se 
pourra et qui, pour cet effet, sera chotst 
par le préiteur, auquel ilimporte le plus 
give fa le soul diiment dre ssé. 
CLEANTE. Il n’y arien a dire a cela. 


La FLEecnE. Le préteur, pour ne 
charger sa conscience d’aucun scrupule, 
prétend ne donner son argent quau 
denier dix-huit.*” 

CLEANTE. Au denier dix-huit ? Par- 
bleu! voilA qui est honnéte. Il n’y a 
pas lieu de se plaindre. 

LA FLECHE. Cela est vrai. 

Mais comme ledit préteur n'a pas 
chez lui la somme dont tl est question, 

t que, pour faire plaisir a lemprun- 
tour, tl est contraint lui-méme de Cem- 
prunter dun autre, sur le pied du 
denier cing, il conviendra que ledit 
premier emprunteur paye cet intérét, 
Sans préjudice du reste, altendu que ce 
n'esi que pour lobliger que ledit pré- 
feur Sengage a cel emprunt, 
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CLEANTE. In order to give him less 
suspicion, and preserve for myself, if 
need be, easier means of preventing 
this marriage. What answer did they 
make rou ? 

LA FLECHE. Really, sir, those who 
borrow are very unfortunate ; and one 
has to put up with strange things when 
one is reduced, as you are, to deal 
with skin-flints. 


CLEANTE. Will not the transaction 
be done ? 

LA FLECHE. Pardon me. Our Mr. 
Simon, the broker who has _ been 
assigned to us, a most active and 
zealous man, says that he has left no 
stone unturned for you, and he asserts 
that your face alone has won his heart. 

CLEANTE. I shall have the fifteen 
thousand francs (£600) that I ask 
for ? 

LA Fikcne. Yes, but on some 
trifling conditions that it will be 
necessary for you to accept, if you in- 
tend to do this business. 

CLEANTE. Has he made you speak 
with him who is to lend the money ? 

La Fikcue. Oh! indeed, that is 
not the way they do business. He 
takes still more care than you to 
hide himself, and they are far greater 
mysteries than you think. He will not 
at all tell his name, and you are to be 
brought together to-day in another 
man’s house, in order that he may hear 
from you all about your property and 
your family; and I do not at all doubt 
that your father’s name alone will ren- 
der matters easy. 

CLEANTE. And chiefly our mother 
being dead, whose estate cannot be 
taken from me. 

La FLECHE. Here are some of the 
conditions which he dictated himself to 
our go-between, that they may be 
shown to you before doing anything : 

Supposing that the lender see all his 
securities, and the borrower be of age, 
and of a family whose estate be ample, 
solid, sure, clear, and free from any 
liabilities ; a good and exact deed shall 
be drawn by a notary, the most honest 
man that can be found, and who, to 
that effect shall be chosen by the lender, 
to whom it is most important that the 
deed be duly drawn. 

CLEANTE. There is nothing to say 
to that. 

La FLECHE. Zhe lender, in order 
not to load his conscience with any 
scruples, intends to give his money at 
only a trifle over five per cent. 

CLEANTE. A trifle over five per cent.? 
To be sure! That ishonest. There is 
no occasion to complain, 

LA FLECHE. That is true. 

But as the said lender has not by 
him the aforesaid sum, and as, in order 
to please the borrower, he ts himself 
obliged to borrow it of somebody else, at 
the rate of twenty per cent., tt will be 
right that the said first borrower 
should pay that interest, irrespective 
of the rest, because it is only to oblige 
him that the said lender makes that 
Joan. 


('%) Fesse-mathieux, 


An allusion to 


the evangelist Matthew’s occupation—tax 
collector—before he became one of Christ's 


disciples. 


(%) Rage, literally, ‘ hydrophobia.’ 


(8) Doit. 


When the verb devorr is fol- 


lowed by an infinitive, it is intended to 
convey the likelihood or probability of the 
thing expressed by that infinitive. 


(°°) Dont is now generally used next to 


its antecedent. 


(°) Au denier diz-hwit, that is to say, 
that one is to be paid as interest for every 


eighteen lent. 


('") Sur le pied du denier cing, that is 
to say, one shall be paid as interest for 


every five lent. 
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CLEANTE. Comment diable! quel 
Juif ! ) sae Arabe est-ce lA? C'est plus 
qu’au denier quatre.'? 

La FLECHE, II est vrai; c’est ce 
que j’ai dit. Vous avez a voir la- 
dessus. 

CLEANTE. Que veux-tu que je voie ? 
J’ai besoin d’argent, et il faut bien que 
je consente & tout. 

La FLECHE. C’est la réponse que 
jai faite. 

CLEANTE. Il y a encore quelque 
chose ? 

La FLECHE. Ce n’est plus qu’un 
petit article. 

Des quinze mille francs qu'on de- 
mande, le préiteur ne pourra compter 
en argent gue douze mille livres; et, 
pour les mille écus restans, il faudra 
gue Lemprunteur prenne les hardes, 
nippes et bijoux, dont sensuit le mé- 
motre, et gue ledit préiteur a mis, de 
bonne foi,au plus modique prix qwil 
lud a été possible. 


CLEANTE. Que veut dire cela ? 
La FLECHE. Ecoutez le mémoire : 


Premidrement, un lit de quatre pieds, 
a bandes de point de Hongrie, appli- 
guées fort proprement sur un drap de 
couleur alive, avec six chaises et la 
courte-pointe de méme: le tout bien 
conditionnd, et doubléd@un petit taffetas 
changeant rouge et bleu. 

Plus, un pavillon a queue, @une 
bonne serge @Aumale rose sdche, avec 
le mollet et les franges de sote. 

CLEANTE. Que veut-il que je fasse 
de cela ? 

La FLECHE. Attendez. 

Plus, une tenture de tapisserie, des 
amours de Gombaud et de Macée.” 

Plus, une grande table de bois de 
noyer, a douze colonnes ou piliers tour- 
nés, gui se tire par les deux bouts, et 
garnie par le dessous de ses six esca- 
belles.\® 

CLEANTE. Qu’ai-je 4d faire, morbleu. 


LA FLECHE. Donnez-vous patience. 

Plus, trois gros mousguets tout 
garnis de nacre de perle, avec les trots 
Sourchettes* assortissantes. 

Plus, un fourneau de brigue, avec 
deux cornues et trois récipients, fort 
utiles a ceux qui sont curieux de dis- 
tiller. 

CLEANTE. J’enrage. 

La FLECHE. Doucement. 

Plus, un luth de Bologne, garni de 
toutes ses cordes, ou peu sen faut. 

Plus, un trou-madame et un damier, 
avec un jeu de Coie, renouvelé des Grecs, 
Sort propres a passer le temps lorsque 
Lon wa que faire. 


Plus, une peau de lézard, de trots 
pieds et demi, remplie de foin : curiosité 
agréable, pour pendre au plancher 
dune chambre. 

Le tout ci-dessus mentionné valant 
loyalement plus de quatre mille cin 
cents livres, et rabaissé a la valeur de 
mille écus, par la discrétion du préteur. 


CLEANTE. What the deuce! What 
a Jew! What a curmudgeon is that? 
It is more than twenty-five per cent. 

La FLECHE. It is true. That is 
what I said. You are to see to that. 


CLEANTE. What will you have me 
see? I want money, and I must con- 
sent to everything. 

La FLECHE. That is the answer I 
made. 

CLFEANTE. Is there anything else ? 


LA FLECHE. Only a small item. 


Of the six hundred pounds which 
are asked for, the lender will be able to 
give in cash only four hundred and 
eighty pounds; and for the remaining 
one hundred and twenty pounds, the 
borrower will have to take the clothes, 
linen, and jewels, the list of which 
Jollows, and which the said lender has 
put, in good faith, at the lowest pos- 
sible price. 

CLEANTE. What does that mean ? 

LA FLECHE. Listen to the memo- 
randum : s 

Firstly, a four-post bed, with stripes 
of Hungarian lace, most neatly sewn, 
of an olive-green cloth, with six chairs 
and quilt to match: the whole in good 
condition, and lined with shot-coloured 
red and blue silk. 


Plus a bedstead canopy, of good 
Aumale serge, dry pink (old rose), with 
the valance and silk fringe. 

CLEANTE. What does he want me to 
do with that ? 

La FLECHE. Wait. 

Plus a set of tapestry hangings of 
the loves of Gombaud and Macée. 

Plus a large walnut-tree table, with 
twelve turned columns or pillars, 
which can be extended at both ends and 
Jurnished underneath with its six 
stools. 

CLEANTE. 

La FLECHE. Be patient. 

Plus three large muskets, entirely 
adorned with mother-of-pearl, with 
the three props to match. 

Plus a brick furnace, with two re- 
torts and three receivers; very useful to 
those who wish to distil. 


Zounds, what need have 


CLEANTE. It makes (drives) me mad. 

La FLECHE. Gently. 

Plus a Bologna lute fitted with all 
its strings, or very nearly. 

Plus a nine-holes and a draught- 
board, with a game of goose, revived 
Jrom the Greeks, well calculated to 
spend one’s time when one has nothing 
to do. 

Plus one lizard’s skin, three feet 
and a half long, stuffed with hay; a 
pleasing curiosity to hang from the 
ceiling of a room. 

The whole of the things mentioned 
above being really worth more than 
one hundred and eighty pounds, and 
reduced to the price of one hundred and 
twenty pounds through the discretion 
of the lender. 





(3) Au denier quatre, or one as inter- 
est for every four lent 


(3) Notice the use of the affirmative 
sentence, which renders the question more 
emphatic. 


(4) Restans. It was formerly custom- 
ary to drop, in the plural, the final ¢ of all 
nouns, and of the masculine adjectives 
ending in ant¢and ent: un enfant prudent, 
des enfans prudens, Such an omission is 
no longer allowed. 


(15) Des amours de Gombaud e de 
Macée. This.was the title of a pastoral 
which was very popular at that time. 


(6) De ses six escabelles, other reading, 
de ses escabelles, 


("7) Fourchettes, literally, ‘ forks,’ 


("8) Plancher, literally, ‘floor.’ Few 
houses had ceilings in Moliére’s time. 
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CLEANTE. Que la peste l’étouffe avec 
sa discrétion, le traitre, le bourreau 
quil est! A-t-on jamais parlé d’unc 
usure semblable ? et n’est-il pas con- 
tent du furieux intérét qu’il exige, sans 
vouloir encore m’obliger & prendre, pour 
trois mille livres, les vieux rogatons 
qu'il ramasse? Je n’aurai pas deux 
cents écus de tout cela ; et cependant il 
faut bien me résoudre a consentir a ce 
qu'il veut; car il est en état de me 
faire tout accepter, et il me tient, le 
scélérat, le poignard sur la gorge. 


LA FLECHE. Je vous vois, monsicur, 
ne vous en déplaise, dans le grand 
chemin justement que tenait Panurge '* 
pour se ruiner, prenant argent d’avance, 
achetant cher, vendant A bon marché, 
et mangeant son blé en herbe. 

CLEANTE. Que veux-tu que j’y fasse? 
Voila ott les jeunes gens sont réduits par 
la maudite avarice des ptres; et on 
s’étonne, apres cela, que les fils souhai- 
tent qu’ils meurent ! 

LA FLECHE. II faut avouer que le 
votre animerait contre sa vilenie le plus 
posé homme du monde. Je n’ai pas, 
Dicu merci, les inclinations fort patibu- 
laires, et, parmi mes confréres que je 
vois se méeler de beaucoup de petits 
commerces, je Sais tirer adroitement 
mon é€pingle du jeu’ et me déméler 
prudemment de toutes les galanteries 
qui sentent tant soit peu l’échelle ; mais, 
X vous dire vrai, il me donnerait, par 
ses procédés, des tentations de le voler ; 
et je croirais, en le volant, faire une 
action méritoire. 

CLEANTE. Donne-moi un peu ce 
mémoire, que je le voie encore. 
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CLEANTE. The deuce take him with 
his discretion, the traitor, the cruel 
man that he is! Has anyone ever 
spoken of such an usury? and is he 
not satisfied with the exorbitant inter- 
est that he requires, without wishing 
besides to compel me to take, for one 
hundred and twenty pounds, the old 
rubbish which he picks up? I shall 
not get twenty-four pounds for all that; 
and yet I must make up my mind to 
consent to what he wants; for he is able 
to make me accept everything, for the 
ruffian bullies me into it. 

LA FLECHE. I see you, sir, may it 
not displease you, just on the high road 
which Panurge took to ruin himself, by 
taking money before hand, buying 
dear, selling cheap, and spending his 
income before it was due. 

CLEANTE. How can I help it ? That 
is what young men are reduced to 
through the cursed avarice of their 
fathers ; and people wonder after that 
that the sons should wish them to die ! 

LA FLECHE. It must be admitted 
that yours would rouse against his 
avarice the steadiest man in the world. 
I have not, thank God, such inclina- 
tions as will bring me to the gallows, 
and, among my fellow-servants whom I 
see undertake many risky transactions, 
I know how to get out of scrapes, and 
prudently to extricate myself from all 
doings which savour a little of hanging; 
but to tell you the truth, his proceed- 
ings would tempt me to rob him ; and 
I should think, by robbing him, I was 
doing a deserving action. 

CLEANTE. Just give me that memo- 
randum that I may see it again. 


(To be continued.) 






(129) One of the well-known personages 
in Rabelais’ ‘ Pantagruel.’ 


(!°°) Zirer adroitement mon épingle du 


jeu, literally, ‘to skilfully draw one’s pin 


from the game.’ 


you shall do that as a reward for your answer. Now all 
CONVERSATIONAL LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. look! Is it an acid? I see some say ‘yes,’ some say ‘no,’ 
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LESSON VII.—Cardon Dioxide. 

We have frequently spoken of one oxide of carbon. Name | 
it. Carbon dioxide. How did we say it was prepared ? 
From marble and vitriol. Can anyone put that answer into | 
chemical language ? I can, sir, for marble is calcium car- 
bonate and vitriol is sulphuric acid. What does the acid do 


to the marble? It breaks it up. Well, once again perform tHCl 
the experiment. There is the apparatus figured on the board. | 

Now let us see what we can find out about this gas by a 
ictual experiment. You, Frank, take a jar with a little lime- 
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water in it, and try to pour the CO, from one of the jars into 
the lime-water. Have you succeeded? Yes, for see the 
lime-wacer is milky. What have you learnt? That CO, is 
heavier than air. Next let Arthur pass the CO, into water 
to which he will after a time add hme-water. What have 
you found out? That CO, is soluble in water. What shall | 
he do next? I know, sir; he will see if the solution is acid. 
How ? By putting some litmus solution into the jar. Well, 








— 
CaCO; + 2HCl = CaCl, + 2H20 + CO, 
and I am not surprised at this, as the solution is only weakly 
acid, and does not make the litmus red, but purple. What is 
the name of this acid? Carbonic acid. Yes, and its name 
is briefly written thus—H,CO;. Now | want you to closely 
observe the following two names :— 
CaCO; HCO, 

Chalk, Marble, or Limestone. Carbonic Acid. 





What is the difference between them ? One contains calcium 
where the other has hydrogen. Just so. You may say that 
the first body is formed from the second by substituting a 
metal (calcium) for the H of the acid. Please note that such 
bodies are called sa/¢s, and you may readily see that a salt is 
related on the one hand to a metal, and on the other to an 
acid ; marble, for example, is spoken of as the calcium salt of 
carbonic acid. Now let us examine three other very common 
bodies. Take this, John, and tell me what you think it is ? 
It is common salt. Now Fred, what do you think your 
specimen is? It is saltpetre, according to the name on the 
bottle. Well, and what is yours Herbert ? It is Epsom salts. 
Quite so, and now please direct your attention to the black- 
board, and notice that these bodies are salts according to our 
definition. 
NaCl (Common salt). The sodium salt of hydrochloric 
acid. It is called sodium chloride. 
KNO, (Saltpetre). The potassium salt of nitric acid, or 
potassium nitrate. 
MgSO, (Epsom salts). The magnesium salt of sul- 
phuric acid, or magnesium sulphate. 
CaCO; (Chalk, limestone, or marble). The calcium salt 
of carbonic acid, or calcium carbonate. 


Try to remember this definition, as we are constantly referring 
to salts in our chemical work. 

Make a solution of salt and another of saltpetre, Willie, and 
divide each portion into two parts, and test one of each couple 
with blue, and the other with red, litmus. What do you observe ? 
That there is no change whatever. Very good; now refer to 
your grammar, thinking of gender, and tell me what sort of 
bodies salts are, if they are neither acid like vitriol, nor yet 
alkaline like ammonia. I suppose, sir, you wish us to de- 
scribe them as neutral bodies. Yes ; and that nearly all salts 
are neutral you will find as you multiply experiments of this 
kind. But now return to chalk, and tell me why you can get 
CO, from it. Because it contains it; that is, because it is cal- 
cium carbonate. Stay, here are ammonium carbonate, iron 
carbonate, magnesium limestone, which is carbonate of lime, 
and carbonate of magnesium. Can you obtain CO, from 
them? Try, and then answer. Well, Frank? I have got 
CO, as the turbid lime-water shows. So have I, sir. Yes, 
you all have succeeded, and I want you to carefully consider 
what you may learn from these experiments. Consider now 
that the carbonates are broken up or decomposed. What 
brings about this decomposition ? An acid. Yes; you might 
have said any acid; and if any acid will decompose carbon- 
ates we can always get CO, from a carbonate by adding an 
acid to it. Here, George, is a piece of stone. Is it a carbon- 
ate orno? Howcan I tell, sir? That is just what I want 
you to tell me. I cam tell you, sir. Please lend me a glass 
rod. I dip it in an acid, and let a drop of the acid fall on the 
stone. It isa carbonate, for I can see the gas coming off. 
What! can you see CO,? No; Ido not mean that, but I 
can see the little bubbles it makes in forcing its way through 
the acid. What do we call such bubbling out ?_ I know, sir; 
it is just the same as in sherbet, and that is called an effer- 
vescent drink, so that we should call the bubbling efervescence. 
Well, remember how to detect a carbonate, and also how 
to prepare CO». Can you think of any other way of getting the 
dioxide. Yes, sir; by burning carbon in air, or in oxygen. 
Where then is CO, always forming ? In fires and furnaces. 
Quite so. Suppose there happened to be very little air and 
much carbon, do you think that CO: would form then? Why 
yes, sir; but only in small quantities. Suppose I tell you that 
there are two oxides of carbon, one with more, the other with 
less, O, which should you expect to be formed then? The 
one with less O. Yes; and we speak of these oxides as car- 
bon monoxide (CO), and carbon dioxide (COz), Bear in mind 
that both can be produced by burning C, the former in a 
limited, and the latter in an unlimited, supply of air. CO, can 
also be produced by the oxidation, or burning in air, of CO. | 
To this we shall refer later on. Where else have we said 
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31 
think we shall all remember that whilst we poor mortals, in 
common with all animals, are vitiating the air by charging it 
with the deleterious CO,, plants are doing this it is true, but 
also undoing it by converting some of the CO, thus produced 
into C and O, thus purifying the air. Ah, I see you are inclined 
to say, ‘Three cheers for the plants,’ Charlie ; but we will 
postpone that. Now, is CO:a poison? You do not know, | 
see. Very good; consider what happens when a great num- 
ber of people are crowded in a room, as in the case of the 
Black Hole of Calcutta. What do you think killed those 123 
poor people ? You think it was COs, do you, Arthur, whilst 
Frank ‘says it was want of O. I shall agree with Frank, for 
do we not constantly breathe in COs, and also when we drink 
soda-water or lemonade, or any such effervescent drinks we 
are taking in CO: ; as these mineral drinks are simply solu 
tions of CO, with various flavouring substances. Hence Frank 
was right in saying that CO, is not a poison, although it 
causes suffocation when breathed in place ofO. Oxygen star- 
vation however cannot be called poisoning. In beer and wine 
making, that is in fermentation, alcohol and COz are formed, 
and CO, is also abundantly present in the earth. Sometimes 
it collects ina great quantity in caves. ‘This is the case at 
the Grotto del Cane, near Naples, into which a man may 
enter, but not a dog, for reasons that you can well understand. 
Before descending wells or disused mines, it is customary to 
let down a burning candle. _ If the candle goes out, it is pre- 
sumed that CO, is present in a large quantity, and no one will 
venture to descend. For the same reason descent into a coal- 
mine after one of the dreadful explosions, in which CQ, is 
always formed, is nothing short of heroism. ‘The collier calls 
COs the after-damp. 
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Notes anp Vocasucary To ‘La Jeune SipériEnne.’ 


67.35.—peuvent, pres., ind., 3 pl. of pouvoir, be able. 

67.40.—oudliés, past part., masc., pl. of ondlier, forget. Past 
part. is masc, pl., because it agrees in gend. and numb. 
with dir. obj. /es preceding. 

67.40.—peut-ttre—obtiendra-t-elle leur gréce, perhaps she will 
obtain their pardon, Whena sentence commences with 
aussi = therefore, feut-éire, a peine, en vain, and a few 
other phrases, the subject of the verb, if a pronoun, is 
placed after the verb. 
obtiendra, fut., 3 sing. of obfenir, obtain. 

67.40.—engagerons, fut., 1 pl. of engayer, persuade, 

68.3.—/e lendemain, on the next day, (Ze is misprinted de in 
Darque’s edition.) 

68.7.—/feldidgre. This word is taken from the German /e/dyévves 
(lit. ‘tield-huntsman’), ‘Translate it ‘ courier.’ 

68.8.—/e capitaine ispravnick. Translate this, ‘the captain 
ispravnick.’ ‘This official is a governor of a district. 

68. 16.—chaumiere, noun, fem., sing. ; hut. 

68.17.—s’assirent, pret., 3 pl. of s’asseoir, sit down, 

68.19.—se dire, say to each other. Se is here dative, and is used 
in a reciprocal sense. 

68. 20.—fesait, pres., ind., 3 sing. of feser, weigh. 

68.23.—Depuis deux heures ils souffraient, for the last two hours 
they had been: suffering. ‘To represent, as here, a state 
which was continuing in some past time, the Irench use 
depuis with the imperfect tense. 
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that CO. is found? It is found in the air, sir. Well, what lit., 
have you to say, Frank? We breathe out CO,, sir, and 
plants breathe out CO,, and also decompose COs, taking the | 
carbon to make starch and other substances, and setting free | 
the O. Well, you have certainly put that very nicely, and I | 


68.23.--@ /a fois—et; both—and.—d /a /ois 
time.’ 

68.24.—gue leur présageait un sombre avenir, which a gloomy 
future foreboded to them. ‘The subj. is placed here after 
the predicate, because the sentence commences with give. 
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68. 20 


68. 30. 
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68. 34. 


68. 38. - 
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68. 43. 
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69. 2.- 
69. 6. 


69. 10. 


69. 11. 


69. 11. 
69.13. 


69. 20. 


69. 24 


69. 20. - 


69.27 
69. 30. 


69. 31. 


69. 34. 


69. 39. 


69. 39. = 
69. 41. 


69.41 


69. 43. 


69.45 
70. 2.- 


70. 4. 


70. 21.' 


70.24 


70.31. 
70 33 


- . 
70. 33 


70.41. 


/ucur, noun, fem., sing. ; glimmer. 

vint, pret., ind., 3 sing. of venir, come. 

aupres de, near. 

amie, adj., fem., sing. ; friendly. 

ouvrez, imperat., 2 pl. of ouvrir, open. 

Aucune langue ne peut décrire, no tongue can describe. 
Aucun followed by ne = the adj. ‘no.’ 

—entrecoupées, past part., fem., pl. of entrecouper =broken 
(.¢. by sighs, sobs, &c.). 

Que Diew le bénisse, may God bless him! or, better 
still, ‘God bless him!’ The subjunctive is used in this 
way in simple and principal sentences to express a wish. 
—fires, noua, masc., pl. ; beings. 

jamais il n’exista, never did there exist. // is used in an 
impersonal sense here. 
~de passage, lit., ‘any passage.’ Translate, ‘a passage.’ 
De, after a negative (jamais-ne) = any. 

appris, past part. of apprendre, learn. 
courut, pret., ind., 3 sing. of courir, run, hasten. 
écrivait, impf., ind., 3 sing. of éerire, write. 

y avait pourvu, had provided for it ; pourvu, past part. 
of pourvoir, provide. 

faite, past part., fem., sing. of faire, to make. Past part. 
is fem. sing., because it agrees with the dir. obj. gue 
(=effre), which precedes it. 

lors de, at the time of. 

—joint a sa lettre, \it., ‘joined to her letter.’ Translate, 

‘enclosed in her letter’; joint, past part. of soindre, to 
join. 


voile, noun, masc., sing.; veil. But /a voile = the sail. 
écrivit, pret., 3 sing. of écrire, write. 


pour se vendre, lit., ‘to betake herself.’ Translate, 
‘lo ro.’ 


—aupres delle, to her. Lit., ‘ near her.’ 
pour lui réserver, to reserve for ier. 


Lopouloff et sa femme étaient a Nijeni depuis quelque 
temps, Lopouloff and his wife had been at Nijeni for some 
time. See $8.23. 


gui s était rendue, who had gone. 


N'a-t-on point de nouvelles?  Lit., ‘has not ove any 
news?’ ‘Translate, ‘are there no news?’ 

nous en avons de bonnes, we have some good ones. 

conduisit, pret., 3 sing. of conduire, lead. 

le long des clottres, along the cloisters. 
—les religieuses, the nuns, 

sans le sourirve de bienveillance, had it not been for the 
benevolent smile. Notice this peculiar use of sans. 

a /a fois with e (in the next line) = both—and. See 
68. 2}. 

devant elle, before her. The preposition ‘before’ is 
translated by devant, referring to place, and avant 
referring to time. 


gui a tout fait, who has done everything. ien and tout, 
when direct objects, are placed between the auxiliary and 
the past participle, if the verb is compound. 


Kemercions, imperat., t pl. of remercier, to thank. 
Translate, ‘let us think.’ 


actions de grace, thanksgivings. 


succéddrent a, followed. Succéder = ‘to follow,’ and 
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requires 2. ‘* To succeed,’ in the sense of ‘to be success- | 


ful,’ is réussir. 
’ 


dont jouissait la famille Lopouloff, which the Lopoulofi 


family enjoyed. ont (= of which) is required, because 


jouir takes de after it. 

guwavcit embrassé Prascovie, which Prascovie had 
embraced. 

des parents, some relatives. 

contraignil, pret., 3 sing. of contraindre, force. 


—d prendre ce dernier sap to take this latter step. 
P rendre un parti = to take a resolution, a course, a step. 


—A guoi nous a servi? Lit, ‘to what has served us?’ 
Translate, ‘ what use has been to us?’ 








70.46.—Que ne sommes nous? Why are we not? When gue 
commences a sentence and means ‘why?’ #e¢ without fas 
stands for the negative. This form is only used to express 
a reproach or a regret. 

71.5.—de ses proches, from one’s relatives, 

71,.10,—frenant, pres, part. of prendre, take. 

71.12.—fromit, pret., 3 sing. of prometire, promise. 

71.12.—d’ aller leur faire visite, to go and pay them a visit. 

71.13.—dans le courant de f année, in the course of the year. 

71.21.—prévenir, vb., inf.; to prevent. 

71.27.—au travers dela grille, at the grating. Lit., ‘through 
the grating.’ Au travers de = through. ; 

71.29.—afppartient, pres., ind., 3 sing. of appartenir, belong. 

71.32.—gu'il vous bénisse! May he bless you! See 68.38. 

71.34.—emue, past part., fem., sing. of dmouvoir, move. 

71.36.—hors d’elle-méme, beside herself. 

71.37.—s'élanca, pret., 3 sing. of s’é/ancer, rush. 

71.37.—en sanglotant, lit. ‘in sobbing,’ or ‘whilst sobbing.’ 
Translate, ‘ sobbing.’ 

71.40.—entonnedrent, pret., 3 pl., of entonner, to intone, begin 
singing. 

71.47.—s' assujettit, lit. ‘subjected herself.’ Translate, ‘ sub- 
mitted.’ 

71.51.—de plus en plus, more and more. 

71.53-—gui s'affaiblissait, lit., ‘which was weakening itself.’ 
Translate, ‘ which was getting weaker.’ 

72.1.—¢lat, noun, masc., sing. ; condition, calling. 

72.2.—foitrine, noun, fem., sing.; chest. 

72.6.—Apres gue, after. This is the conjunction ‘after.’ The 
preposition ‘ after’ is simply apres. 

72.8.—de changer de séjour, to change her residence. Changer 
is followed by de. 

72.10.—résolut, pret., 3 sing. of résoudre, resolve. 

72.11.—outre, prep.; beyond, besides. This preposition is from 
the Latin w/éra, beyond. 

72.17.—devint, pret., 3 sing. of devenir, become. 

72,19.—se conformant aux convenances, acting in conformity 
with the propriety. 

72.20,—gu'exigeait delle son nouvel état, which her new calling 
required of her. Notice again how, when the direct object 
gue of the relative pronoun commences a sentence, the 
subject (é¢a?) is placed after the predicate. 

72.21.—elle ne se répandit point dans la société, lit. ‘she did not 
spread herself into society.’ Translate, ‘she did not go 
into society.’ 

72.26.—traits, noun, masc., pl. ; features. 

72.27.—étisie, noun, fem., sing. ; phthisis, consumption. 

72.28.—/ourdement, adv. ; secretly. 

72.28.—dans cet état méme, in that very state. The adj. méme 
when following its noun=very. 

72.79.—dépérissement, noun, masc., sing. ; wasting away, decline. 

72.29.—il eft été difficile, it would have been difficult. The im- 
perfect subjunctive of avoir and é/re may be used instead of 
a conditional, 

72.33-—dien prise, well proportioned ; lit., ‘ well taken.’ 

prise, past part., fem., sing. of prendre, to take. It agrees 

in numb, and gend. with faz/e, to which it refers, 

72.36.—le front découvert, a high forehead. Découvert, here 


translated ‘high,’ is literally ‘uncovered’ (i.¢. with 
hair). 


72. 38.—jusgque, adv.; even. 

72.45.—journée, noun, fem., sing. ; day’s work. This is the literal 
sense of our word ‘journey.’ This may be seen in the 
word ‘journeyman,’ a man who is paid by the day. 


72.46.—qui ui est due, which is due to her. due, past part., 
fem., sing. of dexoir, to owe. 

73-1.—se disposdrent, pret., 3 pl. of se disposer, prepare. 

73-2.—veille, noun, fem., sing. ; day before, eve. 

73-6.—escalier, noun, masc., sing. ; staircase, 


73-7-—assise, past part., fem., sing. of asseoir, to seat. Agrees 
in gend. and numb. with fi//e, 


73.8.—marches, noun, fem., pl.; steps. 
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10.—-/aguais, noun, masc., sing. ; servant. This French word | 
has been adupted from our word /ackey. 


73.10.- @ divrée, in livery. 

73.14.—n’a d’autres secours que, lit. ‘has of other help only.’ 
Translate, ‘ has no other means than.’ 

73.17.—fourrai, fut., 1 sing. of pouvoir, be able. 

73.17.—/prit, pret., 3 sing. of prendre, take. 

73-21.—E£llle se souvint aussitét du temps malheureux, she im- 


mediately remembered the unfortunate time. se souvint, 
pret. 3 sing. of se souvenir, to remember. Se souvenir is 
followed by de. 

73.23.—o#, in which. 

73.28.—émut, pret., 3 sing. of émouvoir, touch, move (when 
speaking of feedings, etc., which move us). 

73.33-—de faire du bien, to do good. 

73.36.—Avant de partir, before setting out. The preposition 
‘before’ when followed by an infinitive in a gerundial sense, 
is avant de. 

73.37-—qui défend aux novices, which forbids novices. Défen- 
dre (something) 2 (someone)=To forbid a person to do 
something. 

73-47.—Celle-ci, the latter. 

47.—sétait particulidrement lige, had become particularly in- 
timate. See note on 66.45. 

74.2.—s’efforca, pret., 3 sing. of s'effercer, to try hard; to make 
every effort. 

74.4.—avait obtenu, lit., had obtained. Understand ‘ permis- 
sion’ after it. 

74.4.—de changer de monastdre, to change her monastery. See | 
72.8. 

74.8.—y consentit, lit. ‘consented to it.’ Consentir is followed | 
by @. Translate, ‘gave her consent.’ ; 


> 
> 





74.20.—il ne sen trouva point de vacante, there were not any 
vacant (lit. ‘of vacant’). For the analysis of the con- 
struction // ne s’en trouva point, see note on 35. 35. 

74.27.—qui ne saccordaient pas, which did not agree. 


9.—dont elle jouissait, which she enjoyed. See note on 
70.21. 
74.30.—jusgu’en 1809, until 1809. 


~ 
> 
ty 


4.32.—quoigue elle-méme en ett fait le sincere sacrifice, Athough 
she herself had made the sincere sacrifice of it. The sub- 
junctive e// is required after the conjunction guoigue. 
74.37.—pour laquelle, for which. ‘Which’ is translated by 
laquelle because it follows a preposition. 
4.37.-—il n'est plus de remede, there is no longer any remedy. 
// is used impersonally here. 


~~ 





74.41.—comme, as if. 
74.41.—four lui cacher, to conceal from it. 


74.44.—se promena, pret., 3 sing. of se promener, walk. 


74.46.— a lordinaire, usual. 


74.48.—s'assit, pret., 3 sing. of s'asseoir, sit down. 

74.51.—¢couldés, past part., masc., pl. of écouler, pass away. 

74.54.—printemps, noun, masc., sing. ; spring. From Lat. 
primum tempus, first or earliest time. 

75.4.—n'est-ce pas? will’ you not? Lit., ‘Is it not?’ This 
phrase would be used to express ‘will he not,’ ‘ will they 
not,’ &c., &c., whatever the person of the noun or pro- 
noun might be. 

75.9.—prétes, adj., fem., pl. of prét, ready. Agrees in gender 
and number with /armes, tears, 


75.18.—parlaient haut, were talking aloud. 

75.18.—riaient, impf., 3 pl. of rire, laugh. 

75.19.—dans le but, for the purpese, 

75.20.—/ant de monde, so many persons. 

75.30.—comme elle en avait Thabitude. Lit., ‘as she had 


the habit of it.’ Translate, ‘as she was in the habit of 
doing.’ 
3}-—/pres de son lit, near her bed. 
33-—se mit a chanter, begin to sing. 
Se mettre a = to begin. 


“Is 
wu 
‘ 





75-35.—versets, noun, masc., pl. ; verses (of the Bible), But a 
verse of a song is couplet. 

75-43.—de temps en temps, from time to time. 

75.46.—revinrent, pret., 3 pl. of revenir, return, 
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5.50.—elle était morte, she had died. Both saftre, to be born, 


and mourir, to die, form their compound tenses with ¢/re 


instead of avoir. 
Final Revision. 


Look up all the preceding points, and revise all the terminations 
of regular verbs. Kemember the accents on the plural of the 
preterite indicative and the 3rd pers. sing. of the imperfect sub- 
Junctive. 

Learn, in addition, the following irregular verbs :—Zxveyer, 
dormir, fuir, ouvrir, servir, asseoir, mouvoir, prévoir, savoir, 
valoir, croire, écrire, dire, lire, mettre, naitre, plaire, résoudre, 
vivre, devoir. 

Examination Paper. 


1. Translate into English : A cette époque, ses traits étaient dé) 
fort altérés par l’étisie prononcée qui /a minait sourdement ; mais, 
dans cet état méme de dépérissement, il ef été difficile de trouver 
une physionomie A/us agréable, et surtout plus interessante, que la 
sienne. Elle était d'une taille moyenne, mais bien rise; son 
visage, entouré d’un voile noir qui couvrait tous ses cheveux, était 
d'un bel ovale. Elle avait les yeux trés-noirs, le front découvert, 
une certaine tranquillité mcancoligue dans le regard et jusgue dans 
le sourire. 

2. Parse the words underlined. 


3. Give the feminines of mon, ingrat, leur, vaincu ; the preterite, 
I pL, of vouloir, paver, devoir, aller, avoir ; the plurals of fi/s, rei, 
jeu, ciel. 

4. Name some neuter verbs which employ the verb ¢/rv with the 
past participle, and point out the consequent difference as to the 
agreement of the past participle with the subject of the sentence. 

5. Translate into French : 

(a) How are you, my little friend ? 

(4) I went on foot to my brother's. 

(c) I have been learning French for two years. 

(¢) I do not know the gentleman of whom you are speaking. 
(ce) They are writing their lessons. 

(/) Has the teacher corrected your exercises ? 

(vy) Mary entered the house. 

(4) I am glad that you have brought your sister. 


N.B.—Examination Papers must be sent in as carly as possible 
this month, in order that they may be returned corrected before the 
Scholarship Examination. 


ANSWERS TO THE JUNE PAPER. 


1. They kept the young girl to dinner. Several guests arrived 
gradually, and displayed the liveliest interest in her. At the 
moment in which they were going to sit down to table, the relative 
who has been mentioned presented himself suddenly in the dining- 
room, saying, ‘Christos voscres’ (Christ is risen), in accordance with 
the custom of Eastertide. There was no other explanation than the 
most sincere embraces, 

2. plusieurs, adj. of number, masc., plural, agrecing with 

convives in number and gender. 

témoignérent, pret., ind., 3 pl. of Ist conjugation verb 
témoigner, agreeing in numb. and pers. with_ its subject 
CONVITES. 

dont, relative pronoun, 3rd pers., sing., masc., agreeing 
with its antecedent farent, genitive case, depending on vb. 
parlé. 

y eut, pret., ind, 3 sing. of impersonal irregular verb 
y avoir. 

@’, partitive adjective to noun exflication, fem., sing., 
following negative verb é/ n’y eut point. 





3 Preterite 2 pl. 
venir vous vintles 
vendre vous vendites 
faire vous files 
- mourir vous mouriites 
boire vous biites 
pouvoir vous piles 
rendre vous rendiles 
4- Plu, Sing. 
Yeux Oeil 
maux mal 
oiseaux oiseau 
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5 May Plu, 
Nominative Il Ils 
Cenitr De lui LD)’eux 
Dative Lui Leur 
decusali Le Les 

Sine. Plu. 
Ma Mon Mes 
hei Ma Mes 

6. (a) Cela n’en vaut | la peine. 


(4) Quelqu’un vous a-t-il dit cela ? 

(c) J'espére qu'il fera beau demain. 

(7) A quoi pensez-vous ? 

(¢) Donnez-moi cette plume et ces papiers. 
(/) La cloche asonné il y a quelque temps. 


(¢) Ll n’est que quatre heures et quart. 


In concluding this series of papers on Scholarship French, we beg 
to acknowledge thankfully the many kind things that have been said 
about them by students who have been following the PRACTICAI 
TRKACHER course. We trust that the results of the coming exami- 
nation may show that they have been of some service to those who 
have used them 


[\V. B.— The rules referred to will be found in the 
PRACTICAL TEACHER for September, 1892. ] 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


CLoup PHOTOGRAPHY \ French photographer, M. Angot, 
has recently succeeded in taking some beautiful photographs of 
cirrus clouds. ‘The blue colour of the sky was ‘stopped out’ with 


coloured screens, consisting of a solution of ten parts of sulphate of 
copper, and one part of bi hromate of potassium, to which a few 
drops of sulphuric acid were added. When placed in front of the 
lens of the camera, this screen, with orthochromatic plates, was 
found to give excellent results 

*_* 

* 

Eiecrricrry IN THE ARTS.—Electricity continues to make 
headway in the arts. Inthe yard of M. Sartre, at Lyons, a steam- 
towing barge is in course of construction, in which the iron tow- 
chain is held to the pulleys or drums which it passes over by mag- 
netism, excited in the nick or gorge of the pulley by means of the 
electric current. ‘The friction of the chain is thus greatly augmented, 
and instead of the chain having to pass over a number of pulleys, 


one is sufficient to give the necessary grip. In New York an 
electrical rocking-chair h lately been brought out. The chair is 
propelled by the current from a dynamo, and the occupant can at 
the same time receive gentle currents through the body, either by 
yrasping metal handles in the ordinary way, or by resting the bare 
fect on metal pedals, 
> * 
* 
Asnesros PoTTERY Asb earthenware and pottery form 
a quite recent departure in ceramics, but their use will become popu- 
lar and spread, for every day a new discovery in the quality of the 
ware, or a new industrial application appears to be discovered. <A 
pecies of carthenware is now manufactured from asbestos powder, 
which is reported to possess a grain of a fineness hitherto not 
attained by any china ware. While its colour varies according to 
the treatment to which tl sbestos has been subjected, it is gene- 


rally similar to that of terra-cotta, and statuettes are being made of 





unvarnished asbestos was As filters for water, wine, beer, and 
leohol, earthenware | ed from asbestos is far superior to other 
kinds of earthenware Acids have absolutely no effect on asbestos 
pottery The best asl mes from Siberia. It is also met with 
im the clefts of certain ro in the Tyrol, in the Pyrenees, in the 
mountains of Hungary, in Greenland, and in Brazil. The finest 
description com 0 larantaise, in Savoy, and forms filaments 
more than fifty centimetres in length Important beds of this 
mineral occur in the Alley! y and Appalachian mountains, veins 
of it being frequently found which are fifty centimetres thick. 
Canadian asbestos is also Very Salasiag tory quality. 
‘ 

Tak INFLUENCH \ NMI An interesting example 
of the influence of envi t is aliorded by the rabbit, whose 
ext 1 ¢« in Australia has occasioned so much anxiety 
toth \lready, it is stated, that the fore-paws of 

‘ pt r clunbing trees in search of the food 
which to find on the surface of the ground, and 
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some have begun to litter on the bare ground. The rabbit of the 
Antipodes is also reported to enter the water and swim very well, 
either when pursued or during his migrations. 
* * 
e 7 

Tur New Hypro-CycLt.—The water bicycle has been for 
several years in our midst without attracting more than an in- 
considerable share of popularity. The awkwardness of its 
appearance compared with the trim look of a rowing boat, and 
the slow rate of speed attainable on it, have had a great deal to do 
with its want of favour. In the new water cycle, Zimer’s patent 
boat, the occupant rides on a saddle, and the treadles, actuated by 
his feet, work either a propeller or a stern paddle-wheel. The 
horizontal bar with which the bicycle has made us familiar is held by 
the rider, and its movement causes paddles to work alternately on 
either side of the eycle. The inventor claims that his hydro-cycle 
is far more efficient in a rough sea than an ordinary rowing boat, 
while it is less fatiguing to use, and calls for the exercise of very 
little skill. In pace it is also a great advance on the ordinary water 
bicycle. 





* * : 

THE ORIGIN OF CYCLONES AND ANTI-CYCLONES.—The 
meteorological theories of a famous Austrian meteorologist, Hann, 
are now exciting a good deal of attention. As the result of observa- 
tions made by him for several years in succession on the top of the 
Sonnblick (a peak of the Tyrolese Alps 12,000 feet high), and also 
on several other high-level stations, he has come to the conclusion 
that a cyclone cannot be due to a local heating of the earth’s surface 
and to an ascending current of warm air provoked by this cause, nor 
on the other hand can an anti-cyclone arise from a local cooling of 
the earth’s surface and a consequent condensation of the air. Hann 
points out that the ascending column of air within a cyclone up toa 
height of about 10,000 feet is not warmer than the surrounding air. 
On the contrary, it is cooler within the cyclone. The upward 
motion of the column cannot therefore be due to its temperature. 
Since also in an anti-cyclone the descending current of air is warmer 
than it is under normal conditions, its downward motion must be 
ascribed to some other cause than an increase of density resultant on 
a lowering of its temperature, as the decrease of pressure in the one 
case and the increase of pressure in the other cannot be caused by 
differences of heating or cooling of the lower strata. Herr Hann is 
of opinion that both cyclone and anti-cyclone must be considered 
parts of the general circulation of the atmosphere. 

++ 


A New Icr-STEAMER.—It is about ten years since the first ice- 
steamer was constructed at Gothenburg in Sweden, to force a path 
through the ice and so keep that port open throughout the year. In 
1885, when the ice was a foot thick, this heavily built steamer broke 
and maintained a wide passage to the open sea, The ports of 
Christiania and Stockholm have since followed the example of 
Gothenburg. A recently constructed ice-breaking steamer has a 
spoon-like bill, which presses on the ice and crushes it in. The 
tanks of this boat, fore and aft, are connected by pumps, so that 
when any extra weight is required at the bow the pumps are set to 
work to transfer the water from the stern tanks to those in front of 
the vessel. 

*,* 

THE CONVERSION OF MECHANICAL POWER INTO LIGHT.— 
An interesting electrical experiment has recently been shown by 
Mr. E. C. Rimington to the Physical Society of London. Various 
observers have succeeded in producing a light in a vacuum tube 
without any electrodes by means of alternating currents of high 
potentiality and frequency. Mr. Rimington evokes such a light by 
simply revolving the tube in a constant electric field between two 
charged plates. He also produces the light by rotating the tube, 
and holding a glass or ebonite rod electrified by friction near it. 
Sufficient electricity is developed to make the rotating tube luminous 
at a distance of a foot from the rod if the rod is simply drawn once 
through a piece of dry flannel, The tube used in this experiment is 
| a straight glass tube about five inches in length, with a bore similar 
| to that of a spirit thermometer, and a bulb at each end, A T-piece 
| allows it to be exhausted by an air pump and then sealed, besides 
forming an attachment to the motor which revolves it. The charac 

teristic luminosity, which has a double fan shape, will appear on the 
| tube being merely twirled between the finger and thumb near the 





excited rod, 

* * 

= 
SUBMERGED Arr.—Since the quantity of gas capable of being 
held in solution by a licuid increases in direct ratio with the pressure 
| exerted, Mr. A. E. R. Richardson argues that water at the lower 
depths of seas and lakes must be highly charged with air. Ata 
| depth of 1,380 ft. water absorbs its own volume of air, measured at 
atmospheric pressure. Hence, in all water below this depth, he 

| conciudes we have a submerged atmosphere. J. R. G. 
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ARITHMETIC. 


E. DinGLE.—A man invests part of £2,445 in a five per cent. 
stock at 120, and the rest in another five per cent. stock at 125. 
His income from the two investments is £100, What sum did he 
invest in each stock? (Neglect brokerage.) ; 

Income if all had been invested in first stock = £2,445 X y$p 


= £2445 
a4 
= 431 5 
a 
= £101 ; 
Difference between this income and the income received 
= £101, — £100 
= 1} ; 


Difference between the incomes received on an investment of 
£1 in each of the stocks = (y§5 — y$5) £ 
) 


=(4—as)4 
= £abo; 
.”. Sum invested in second stock = £(1% + gp) 
= £(15 X 75) 
= £3,126 


Sum invested in first stock = £2,445 — £1,125 
= £1,320. Ans. 


WELL-KNOWN TEACHERS AT WORK. 


MR. RICHARD GREENWOOD. 
Stanley Street Board School, Deptford, S.E. 


‘To Deptford’! was the editor’s suggestion. And 
forthwith I am ensconced in the 10.49 for New Cross. 
As the ‘Mid-Kent crawler’ wends its way, my 
thoughts are back in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
with Mr. Richard Greenwood in the chair for the 
second time—a well deserved tribute to twenty-one 
years of Union work. Every representative at the 
opening session of the Liverpool Conference last 
Easter must have felt that the Cornishman—for Mr. 
Greenwood hails from the uttermost parts of the earth 
—in dignity and epigrammatic eloquence, was the 
peer of the representatives of the Civic and Educa- 
tional authorities who filled the platform. Nothing 
was more apropos than his description of the N. U.T. 
as an ‘Art Union’ endeavouring to restore the Art of 
Teaching. 

The cry of the guard reminds me that this is ‘ New 
Cross,’ and not the land of ‘Dicky Sam,’ and off I 
rush, on a bright June morning, to Stanley Street 
Board School. Several flights of stairs, and I find 
myself at the entrance to the Boys’ Department. 
Ere I have scanned the plainly built interior of the 
Central Hall, the subject of my interview is on the 
scene, and with a merry tell-you-a-story twinkle in 
his eye, greets me with a cheery ‘good morning.’ 

Twenty-one years ago Mr. Greenwood must have 





been a most advanced Unionist, for to-day he is 
almost the most ‘forward’ of his colleagues at 
Russell Square in the march to the goal of every | 
true teacher—a rational system of education. Alert, | 
vivacious, and pugnacious in right doing, our ex- 
President is as cautious and courteous as a presi- 
dent ought to be. Save for a sprinkling of nature’s 
hoary embellishment, our subject is as youthful, and 
certainly as vigilant, sympathetic, and self-sacrificing, 
as the youngest of his colleagues. Following him 
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to his room, I note the hardy, vigorous, and cour- 
ageous Cornishman who formed one of the little 
band of pedagogues who, over a couple of decades 
ago, laid the foundations of the N. U. T. 
‘A merrier man, 
Within the limits of becoming mirth, 
I never spent an hour’s talk withal,” 

He loves a story, and can tell a story quite as 
well as he can ask a question. Everybody who 
attended the Leeds Conference will remember 
‘Greenwood's story.’ But on one occasion our friend 
was completely nonplussed. Addressing the students 
at the Boro’ Road Training College, he, as usual, 
worked ina story which for some reason or other 
failed to raise a smile. After a pause he expressed 
his surprise by saying, ‘Well, when you've seen the 
joke I'll go on.’ 

But my cogitations are cut short by our entrance 
into the master’s room, remarkable chiefly for the 
absence of that gorgeous luxury provincials asso- 
ciate with a London Board School. Hardly have I 
passed the threshold ere my victim opens an inter- 
rogative fire, which draws from me the exclamation, 
‘This is not Russell Square.’ At which a saddened 
smile passes o’er the Cornishman’s face as he 
realises that for the nonce he must resign the work 
of interrogation to his visitor. 

‘Yes,’ says Mr. Greenwood, ‘this is a higher 
standard school, which, being interpreted, means 
that the cargo is increased without an addition to 
the crew. The school was built for 420, and our 
attendance this morning just equals our accommo- 
dation. The staff consists of six certificated assistant 
masters, one Ex. P. T., and two P. T.’s arranged 
thus :-— 

Standard I. —30 4th year P. T. 
»  I1LB—48 Crt. Ass. Mastr. 
» ILA—56 * o 
» ITlB—s55 i in 
»» <JILA—33 Ex.P. T. Ass. 
a IV. —79 Cert. Ass. Mastr. 


” V. —62 ” ” 

” \ I. —37 ? 

» VIL —20 4 sie ” 
420 


‘In addition to the three R’s, we take English in 
all classes, geography in the first four standards, and 
history above the fourth, as Class Subjects, with 
Algebra and Mechanics as Specifics, and Mathe- 
matics, Stage I., under the Science and Art Depart- 
ment. Last year we presented six in this subject 
at the May Examinations, and had two in the first 
class, and four in the second. We also take French,’ 

‘I understand you have been very successful in 
passing your boys on to higher educational spheres 
by means of Scholarships.’ 

‘That is one of the most pleasing features of my 
work,’ says Mr. Greenwood. ‘During my sixteen 
years’ stay at Southwark Park Board School, the boys 
won nearly £2,000in Scholarships. To attain this, 
special organisation is necessary, and my two years’ 
work here has just culminated in a boy winning a 
Bancroft Scholarship of the value of £70 a year for 
four years. 

Catching my glance round the room for the 
‘Honor Board’ as we passed through the Central 
Hall a little later, Mr. Greenwood informs me that 
the Honor Board is ‘on order.’ 

‘May you repeat your Southwark experience and 
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fill the first, and once more have a second on order,’ 
is my reply. ‘But you organise the school with a 
view to these competitions, I understand ?’ 

‘Quite true. To some extent I ignore the Code 
below the fourth standard. I find that the oppor- 
tunity of the sharp boy generally comes in the second 
standard, so I arrange the work of the second stan- 
dard so as to make it possible to promote a boy 
directly to the fourth.’ 

‘Do you think the new course in arithmetic will do 
much to meet schools like yours ?’ 

But, ere my query is ended, a visitor with an 
ominous black bag appears. Visions of inspectorial 
surprises are soon dispelled on my introduction to 
the most welcome of visitors—the pay clerk; and 
for the next five minutes 
I am ‘ steeped to the lips 
in misery’ as the dollars 
are doled out to all save 
the interviewer. Every 
member of the staff walks 
in in turn (the master 
taking charge of the 
class), grips ‘the friend 
in need’ by the hand, 
signs the sheet, pockets 
the giistening gold or 
the crisp bank notes, hesi- 
tates, and queries 

‘ Not paying the Super- 
annuation to-day ?’ 

‘No,’ replies the genial 
pay clerk, with a smile, 
‘but I think you are cer- 
tain to get it before the 
holidays.’ 

And ere I have time to 
grasp the history bound 
up in the question and 
answer, the visitor is zon 
est. 

The disappearance of 
the man with the money- 
bag is followed by the re- 
appearance of the vete- 
ran Unionist. 

My remarks as to the 
expeditious method of 
payment elicits the fact 
that the suggested alter- 
ation in the mode of pay- 
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posted on the wall. It contains the classes, arranged 

in order of merit for regularity and punctuality, and 

1 am informed that the class which attains a perfect 

attendance for a week is allowed a reward in the 

shape of a little earlier dismissal on Friday after- 
noon. 

‘ Woe betide the hapless youngster through whose 
negligence the coveted honour is lost. I have known,’ 
says our guide, ‘half-a-dozen class-mates call for the 
sluggard to ensure his early attendance.’ 

Ushering me into a class room where I find the 
fifth standard at work under Mr. Binns, I note the 
pride with which the boys scan my face as I glance 
at a card, prominently hung, with the following words 
boldly printed thereon :— 

‘ This class was the most 
punctual in the school 
last week.’ 

Hanging round the 
room are home-made 
charts—the evidence of a 
practical and interested 
class teacher. Here gram- 
mar charts, there draw- 
ing copies worked on a 
sheet of cardboard glazed 
to take chalk like a black- 
board, and everywhere 
class lists, whereon I read 
the ten best boys, or the 
three boys who missed 
the mark for punctuality 
last week. 

‘Of course, this system 
of marks entails a lot of 
work,’ I suggest to the 
teacher. 

‘Very little,’ replies the 
assistant master, ‘and the 
result more than repays.’ 

‘How do you keep the 
record ?’ 

‘Every boy is his own 
mark-keeper for a couple 
of days, when the totals 
are entered. To prevent 
deception, every boy 
must hold himself ready 
to prove his entries to 
his neighbour,’ says the 
teacher. 





ment will bear hardly on 
many teachers who live a 
mile or two from the nearest branch of the Board’s 
bankers, especially the weaker sex. 

‘ Let me see,’ says Mr. Greenwood, ‘ you suggested 
something about Course B in the New Code. I have 
not looked at it very minutely, because, our examina- 
tion being due in February, we cannot take it this 
year. So far as I can see the new scheme is edu- 
cational, since it deals fully with the principles, and 
gives elasticity. In the lower standards the large 
amount of oral work will be very trying to the 
teacher, and I am not sure that the first standard is 
not unduly loaded.’ ; 

As the time is rapidly flying, Mr. Greenwood 
suggests a visit to the class rooms. 

Passing through the central hall, I notice a list 


The sixth and seventh 
standards are busily at 
work—the latter at Algebra. 

As I enter the class wherein the 80 boys of the 
fourth standard are housed, I am struck with the 
evidence of the ingenuity of the teacher, Mr. 
Shovélier. The walls are covered with charts and 
diagrams, even of French vocabulary. In reply to 
my query, the teacher informs me that writing is the 
most difficult subject to teach, through the eccen- 
tricities of English etymology. 

But we hurry on to the third standard, when we 
find the card for regularity blazons forth the fact 
that this class was the most regular last week. 

In the second standard I find a well-tried and old 
fayourite—* Darnell’s Arithmetic Made Easy.’ 

‘Yes,’ says Mr. Greenwood, ‘I have implicit faith 
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in “Darnell’s Arithmetic ”’ 
come under my notice.’ 

In the same room is the first standard. The first 
standard ought to be in the Infants’ Department, but 
these children are too old to mix with infants, and 
have succeeded in remaining outside the purview of 
the board and easel long enough to be too ignorant 
for the second standard. 

‘What about classification ?’ 

‘As we went round the classes you noticed the boys 
promoted.’ 

‘Quite true, and I noticed that these children soon 
made their way to the top of the class after pro- 
motion. I believe that is generally true, but what 
about those you put down ?’ 

‘You have seen the 
boys who have been 
promoted, for I believe 
that proper classification 
means promotion as well 
as demotion. Of course 
these are children who 
cannot keep pace, some 
from mental dulness, but 
others from irregularity. 

I advise the parents of 
the consequences. Here 
is a copy of my circular : 


no better book has yet 


** STANLEY ST. SCHOOL, 
*Derrrorp, S.E., 
159 

*Drar MADAM,—Allow me 
to call your attention to an im- 
portant change lately made by 
Parliament in regard to the teach- 
ing in Board and other Elemen- 
tary Schools. 

**The class in which a child 
is tanght no longer depends on 
the results of the Government 
Examination, but for the future 
each child is to be taught in the 
class for which his af/fainments 
most fit him. 

** As irregularity of attendance 
is the greatest stumbling-block to 
progress, it is not only possible, 
but probable, that unless your 
son. . . «. « attend school 
regularly, he will have to re- 
main in the same class for two 
years instead of one. 

** This will beso detrimental 
to his future welfare, that I trust 
you will do your best for him 
now, by sending him to school 
fen times a week, so that when 
he is older he may not be left 
behind in the race for a livelihood. 

**l am, dear Madam, 
** Yours truly, 
** RK, GREENWOOD,” 


‘Do you find any evils resulting from the free use of 
your powers ¢ 

‘The greatest evil lies in the total exemption on 
passing the sixth standard. Occasionally I find my 
promotion frees the boy from school earlier than 
otherwise. I hope the London School Board will 
imitate the Bolton School Board, and raise the ex- 
emption standard to the seventh. I don’t think 
London ought to be behind Bolton.’ 

‘| understand that the Executive of the N.U.T. have 
a scheme for solving some of the difficulties ?’ 


‘Yes, I believe the adoption of our suggestions for 
an “Age and Attendance” qualification in lieu of 
“Age and Standard,” would do much to remove diffi- 
culties from the teacher’s path. I don’t think the 
educational aspect of an attendance qualification has 
received sufficient attention from teachers.’ 

‘Do your children stay on after reaching 13 years 
of age?’ 

‘Notin any appreciable proportion. Unfortunately 
the general rule is to leave school at thirteen if 
possible.’ 

‘Yes, I have a pretty good lot of boys, although 
some hail from very poor homes, as you will have 
noticed as you passed through the school. I en- 
deavour to keep the parents interested in the work 

of the child, and if the 
scholar is. irregular, or 
the parent indifferent, I 
drop a line. Here is one 
of my notes :— 

**STANLEY ST. SCHOOL. 

**DEAR MADAM,—Last year 
the education of each boy in 
this school cost sixteen pence 
per week, 

“TIT presume few of us will 
be able to leave fortunes to our 
children, but we can obtain for 
them now that which will be 
worth more to them than gold, 
viz., good elementary education. 

I trust you will do your best 
to secure for your son as much 
of this good as possible, but he 
is not so regular in his attendance 
as I think he might easily be. 

** Regularity of attendance on 
his part is of no benefit to the 
teachers here, and it is solely in 
your son’s behalf that I appeal 
te you to give this subject your 
serious and careful consideration. 

** When he is absent with your 
consent, will you please kindly 
send me a line. 

** Yours very truly, 
**R. GREENWOOD, 

**P.S.— This week he has 
been absent times,” 

‘ This is writ “ Sarkas- 
tic,” I suggest.’ 

‘Not at all,’ says Mr. 
Greenwood as he laugh- 
ingly adds, ‘you see I 
include myself among 
those who will not be 
able to leave fortunes to 
our children.’ 

‘When I fail to rouse the parent to a true sense 
of responsibility by letter, classification comes in. 
Certainly, | would not put down a boy because he 
was irregular, but irregularity generally results in 
failure to keep pace with the class. The most diffi- 
cult cases to deal with are the very sharp children 
who attend irregularly, and, in spite of irregularity, 
keep pace with the rest, and somewhat vitiate my 
power.’ 

‘What do you think of intermittent inspection ?’ 

‘I am glad to see that Mr. Acland has swept the 
Annual Show Day from the Evening Schools, al- 
though I regret he has not abolished variable grants 
as the natural corollary to the first reform. Not 
being engaged in Evening School work, I cannot 
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speak from experience, but I should imagine that in 
no part of our educational system has the annual 
examination had a more stifling effect than in the 
Evening Schools.’ 

‘Am I to understand that you would be prepared 
to accept the intermittent inspection of the New 
Evening School Code ?’ 

‘Yes, as a first instalment I would accept that, 
although I am not without hope that the N. U. T. 
will be able to convince Mr. Acland of the anomaly 
of a variable grant under the new conditions of 
examinations. So unreal, uneducational, and demor- 
alising is the fixed Annual Parade, that any form of 
intermittent inspection would be an improvement, I 
feel sure.’ 

‘What about the Board’s Superannuation Scheme ? 
I noticed you did not inquire as to the date of 
repayment.’ 

‘The scheme was, and is, a very good speculation 
for me, so I remained in. I objected to the compul- 
sory character of the scheme originally, but now that 
the Board have given present teachers the chance 
of withdrawal my objection vanishes. So long as 
the scheme was compulsory, I felt that my superannu- 
ation would come out of the younger teachers, more 
especially the ladies. To this I objected as much as 
any one.’ 

‘ Now, can you tell me anything about the working 
of your school ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ says Mr. Greenwood ; ‘I have a time- 
table here which maps out my lessons to the various 
classes. This morning i should have been in with 
the seventh standard taking Algebra but for your 
visit. You will see from this time-table I am down 
for grammar, standard seven ; arithmetic, Euclid, and 
geometrical drawing on other occasions, and I give the 
teacher of standard four help as often as possible. 
Che advantages of a Master’s Time-Table are that 
the teacher knows when I am coming to help. I also 
take the P. T.’s class when he is at the P. T. centre, 
and every class gets some portion of my time.’ 

Mr. Greenwood’s motto is, ‘A little at a time, but 
that little well.’ He believes in testing every rule 
as he goes along, and humorously displays test cards 
in proportion from the columns of our contemporary, 
‘The Teachers’ Aid,’ mounted. 

‘You must have some system of examination to 
keep so large a school working in such admirable 
order and steady industry ?’ 

‘We have a system very much on the lines of my 
idea of intermittent inspection. In the first place the 
teacher maps out his work into a number of periods 
When I go to the class I know at what stage of 
the programme the class ought to be. I examine 
on the work done. In arithmetic I find the “ All the 
Year Round Tests” very useful. A register is kept 
to record the individual results, and ina similar book 
a detailed criticism of the work, together with a copy 
of tests set in each subject. By this means the work 
of one year is compared with that of preceding 
years. The record also shows how far the work of 
correction has been carried out. Occasionally I give 
a standard the tests of the standard below. At my last 
examination I gave standard five the third standard 
problem test cards.’ 

‘I should think you would be able ‘to secure your- 
self against an inspector’s caprice with such admir- 
able data as that contained in your two books ?’ 
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‘Certainly; but I should be able to add the actual 
papers worked during the year, for I preserve them 
as a safeguard,’ says Mr. Greenwood. 

‘I anticipate you don’t administer much corporal 
punishment ?’ 

‘It would be considerably reduced if the regulation 
prohibiting assistants from administering corporal 
punishment were withdrawn. All my certificated 
assistants are married men, and why they should not 
be entrusted with the power, I cannot conceive. The 
regulations are so illogical that their repeal is certain, 
and I hope close at hand.’ 

‘I see from your time-table that from 9.40 to 10, 
and from 2 to 2.15 you have no fixed lessons.’ 

‘ Quite true; the arrangement is intentional, so as 
to give the teacher the opportunity of taking his 
favourite subject, or the subject requiring most atten- 
tion. The arrangement works well, because it avoids 
spasmodic suspensions of the time-table. You will 
also see that the time-table provides for retention 
till 12.30 and § if necessary for disciplinary purposes.’ 

‘ This is a centre, I believe, for drawing, &c.’ 

‘The next floor above is used as a centre, and 
drawing and clay modelling are taught. I dare say 
you noticed, as you came in, that a new building was 
being erected. That is to he used for manual 
instruction and laundry work. We also have a 
cookery centre here.’ 

‘And now as to your long and honourable connec- 
tion with the N. U. T.?’ 

‘My first connection with the N. U. T. dates back so 
far as 1871, and in 1873 I became a member of the 
executive, by virtue of my office as secretary of the 
Southwark Association. | am a member of the com- 
mittee of both the Benevolent and Orphan Funds, 
being a trustee of the former. I was chairman of 
the committee which drew up the rules for the 
Benevolent, Orphan, and Provident Funds. I have 
been Treasurer, Vice-president, and President ; and 
last year my colleagues did me the honour of elect- 
ing me Deputy President on Mr. Yoxall’s appoint- 
ment as Secretary; and, therefore, I am‘ now 
ex-President.’ 

‘Need I remind you, Mr. Greenwood, how much 
teachers feel is due to the sturdy pilots who steered 
the Union through troubled waters ?’ 

‘Well, I, for one, am proud of the growing 
strength of our Union; and I feel now, that after 
having given nearly all the leisure of 21 years of the 
best period of my life to the work, I could retire 
without being charged with want of interest in 
education as a public question,’ says Mr. Greenwood. 

No, friend Greenwood ; it may be unreasonable, 
but we are reserving your seat at Russell Square for 
many years to come. It is not always that twenty- 
one years’ experience is accompanied by so slight a 
trace of age. 

‘I understand you are a Freemason ?’ 

‘Iam secretary and founder of a lodge for Cor- 
nishmen in London.’ 

And I further learn that Mr. Greenwood is as 
fond of cricket and tennis as he was twenty years 
ago, and takes a turn with the willow, or serves a 
‘breakback’ after school on every available oppor- 
tunity. Mr. Greenwood was trained at Exeter, and 
for twelve years was master of Kilkhampton National 
School, a Cornish mixed school with an average 


‘attendance of go. From the rural school to St. 
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Saviour’s Parochial School, S.E., was his next move. 
And two years later he commenced his sixteen years’ 
service at Southwark Park Board‘School. ‘1 don't 
mind telling you,’ says Mr. Greenwood, ‘that my 
alary is less now than it was 1§ years ago.’ 

And just as we are wondering what is the offence 
for which he has been reduced, Mr. Greenwood, with 
a merry twinkle, says: ‘Oh, that’s due to my pro- 
motion. It’s a way they have, under the Board, of 
promoting and reducing the salary.’ 

Notwithstanding the many calls on his leisure, Mr. 
Greenwood finds time to visit that sacrificing friend 


of teachers—-Thomas Edmund Heller—who in this | 


time of harvest is not forgotten by his colleagues of 
the seed time : 

As Mr. Greenwood shows us through the play- 
ground, where the youngsters are busy at ‘cricket, 
with wickets chalked on the walls, we learn that he 
rarely visits the ‘nets’ without coming across som¢ 
old boy who was taught how to play ‘ forward’ or 

late’ by the versatile master of the Stanley Street 
Board School. : 

lhanking our host for the courtesy extended, and 
Wishing him a continuance of pedagogic and _ public 
uccess, we bid adicu to the school and its enthusi- 
astic head, 


THE 1893 SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, 


BY DR, GEORGE BEACH, M.A, 


(aA ; ‘41 Manual of our Mother Jongu  §4 Girls 
nt Readers,’ et 
1, ANA (JUESTIONS DURING LAST TWELVE YEARS :— 
/ y has already been inserted. 
{ / , * aI 
( ( ” ’ 
(a or ” 
| ’ VW . * * 
{ i ’ ’ ” 


’ ” 
( \ PKA ' ples) 

| la \ ’ 

u nblraction, 18382. (1 + ¥) Ga 2) from (.© + 1) (3a + 20). 


Ans. 44 (+ + ¥). 
—e 


iii, AJ tion, 1882 xpress algebraically :-— The fourth 
power of the sum of two numbers, together with twice the product 
of their squares, is equal to the sum of their fourth powers, together 
with four times the product of their product, and the square of 
their sun 


isSi 1 +a vr”) (1 + 2°), Ans. 1 “ 
—— 

soz. Show that the product of any four consecutive num- 

increased by ene i a perfect square, 
ss7. | ve that (¢ 4+ ») (1 + pv) mia vr) (1 ) con- 
t 14 is a factor bind the other factor. 

Ans, +44 Y7 ry. 
nn) 

rss Determine ¢ and d so that in the product of a? 4+ 4 +41 


' ‘a + ¢, the co-efficients of at and 2° may 





vanis! Ans, « iandd= o. 
iv. / nm, ISSQg. Divide 20* + 1245 4+ 2607 4+ 247 + 8 by 
74 Be 2 Ans. 2 (a? + 39 + 2). 
pa LE td 
rSS2. Prove that the difference between the cube of the sum of 
ny two numbers, and the sum of their cubes is divisible 
three times thei product 
is Divi 1,,4 } Yam 21 ly 1 ’ 
Ans. a? + aa 21°, 
a aay 
1 : ly } Ans. 7a I 


1881. What is the condition that a* + fx + ¢ may be divided 


2 


by +—r 


"Ans. c7= p + VP —7 


* 





ors. Break into factors (1889) 2147 — 40x— 21. 


v. Faci 

» ” 

‘?, ’? 

15354. ” ” 
”» ” 

18383 9 ” 
? ” 

1885 99 99 
Ans. 

” 9 


Ans. (7x + 3) (3*— 7). 





14327 + 82 16. 

Ans. (13. 4) (11x + 4). 
a3 — 24° ++ 2x— 1. 

Ans. (« —1) (a? —x + 1). 





x* + 3x — 10, 
Ans. (« + 5) (w— 2). 


ox? + 15.« — 14. 











Ans. (34 + 7) (3*—2). 
(at — 1). 
Ans. (x? + 1) (v7 + 1) (vw —1). 
x? — x — 12, 
Ans. (0 + 3) (a — 4). 
aS — 7, . 
- v4) (x? + y*) (x +7) (x —)). 
v3 — 3x7 + Bx — 1. 
Ans. (x —1) (a? — 2x + 1). 
1? + 8x — 105. 
Ans. (« + 15) (w — 7). 








vi. Greatest Common Measure. 
1891. Find G.C.M. of «4 —3a°+4«—2 and a°+22°—4r+1. 
Ans, «— I. 
a 
1890. - »»  6xt—1707 + 22x —15 and 
8x3 — 2247 + 274 — 18. 
Ans, 2x — 3. 
1883. - ‘ $— 347 — 134 + 15 and 
at + gx? + 11x — 21. 
Ans. «? + 24 . 
—— 
1892. : »  7x*— 1007+ 3x°—4r + 4and 
Sat — 1309 + 52° — 34 + 3. 
Ans. *« — I. 
—— 
1837. ad y+ 2077? + 2x75 + x! and 
‘ % Z o 
50° + lowly + 5.0". 
Ans, x + 1. 
—_—__— 
1881. - = v4 + zat + 64° — 324 — 32 and 
i= + ox + 20. 
Ans. +. + 4. 
— 
18S. 5» 6x3—10a° + lox —4 and 
gax3 + 34° + 3x4 — 6. 
Ans. 3x — 2. 
amen 
oT 6a* — 5a°x — 6ax*; 4a°x — 
1558. % ILC Mi [ ! 12a°x* + gax3 and 6a°x« — 
ae Saas ( 13aa* + 62°, 
2a — 3x. 
Ts. ; , 
Answers. 9 Tx(2a — 3x)°(3a + 2x)(3@ — 2x). 
vai x— 8x7 + 152° 
1885. Reduce to lowest terms $ — 
x — 1° — 20%" 
3 — I 
Ans.— ” , 
4r +I 
es 
(a+b+c)?+(a—b)? + (6—c)? + (c—a)? 
™ ci a+P+e 
Ans. 3. 
= 
188 39(a4 — 4x9 + 4a? — 1) 
un ). ? , » 
: 65(4* + 42° — 4x — 1) 
hoo 3(a3 — 347 + x + 1) 
(a9 + a? + 5x + 1) 
vii. Fractions 
38 : 24 v *— 23 2+ 77 
1886. Simplify " ) 
- v +> 23 2x + 3 mp 2axy 
3a 
(ns. iene 
ar + 
1888 ar-—4y 64x SY ' I 
4“ 40 +57 5*+6y * 20 


v(4.¥ + 507’) 
(40 + 5¥) (5% + Oy) 20° 


Ans, 




















1889. 


1887. 


1882. 


1892. 


1890. 


1891. 


Simplify bs Se 
smmpmy (x21) 5(e—2) — 5(a* + 1) 
Ans. th - . 
(x — 2)* (x* + 1) 
I 

I I x—3 


v—1 2(a+1)— -2(a2® + 1) 
ae x(3x + 1) 
* (a? + 1)(2? —1)° 


oe 4 )+(a—) 
” («+24 = ee 


x(a +2) 








Ans 
4 
x v x y 
— iI — I ° 
3 + x y I + xy 
7” fe ae oe xX Ba * 
ee J J +1 KP — XJ 
’ x x 
Ans, 
y2 
I 2x Ce 
”? a ° ~_ o_o 
x—y ay? av-- yy 
Ans. SF — y— 4 
(x —y) (x + y) (x? + xy + 9°) 
4 b> a—db\ 3 a= = F 
a —- e 0 ? 
9 c a b? a 2 Ans. . 
\a + 6 saa § ones ee 
b? 


viii. Sudstitutiors. 


1884. Find the value of *, + * when x = % ee and y = 
x — 2 a—db 4 
_ aes b ben at + 12a°) + 3 
a+ d, Sabla? + 8) * 
1881. Find the value of Vas + Fas 4 OV 


é= 5, @ = 25. 


1885. Find the value of (@ + 4)? + (6 + c)? + (¢ + a)? when 


a@a=—1,6=—2,¢=3 Ans. 14. 
1886. Find the value of ows ae + 39° — 2° when 
7x* + loxy + 37° 33" 
= 57 = 3 Ans. - a 
ix. Simple Equations. = 
> — 8 — -—_ 2 
1890. 3 — + 4 ~ 9- Ss — Ans. x = II, 
25 35 14 os 
My. =— 544-71. 4-9 + 9. Ans. x = 27? 
5 3 7 741 
1882, — 17(2 _ +) = 58 (se > *) 
3 ie | 
22 
Ans, + = . 
4ol 
1884. = +h! IIx +7 4 
§ 10 15 
Ans. x 13 
1887. H— 140 ce oe ee 
7 4 12 28 
Ans. x = § 
1889 s+ ~~ wo? « x — 1) 
5 mT 3 
Am, x = & 
— —S. # 
1885. tat = 3. Ans, x = 8 
5 26 39 13 3 Ans. x = 8. 
1881. 16 — 4 + 8x = 5x + 14. Am. x = 3, 
ty, M27... Sasa ESS ee Ans. x = 19. 
5 2 i 32 —— 
1986, 5*— 13 _ 53 +4) -_ 4 57% 
21 14 6 
Am. # = I. 
mm 2... 3¥ =o = — 
9 -" —— ae Ans, « 10. 


Ans. 755. 


Vv a@242 when 
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x. Simultaneous Equations. 


> y x 
Sor. x + - =7iIsy— = 61. 
189I. x + ae J a ) 


Ams. £.= 65, y = 66. 





1886. 3x — 2y 4 eet 5 gly — jor + 1 =0. 
7 5 5 
Ans. x = 133; ¥ = 9. 
2,3 5 cee 
88x I=31;2 = = 21 
a “har . v x . 
Am <= 5 y= as 
93 3I. 
1881. Se — 4) = $32 y+5. Ans. x chs 9 = 28. 
a ape ey 2 Ze 
9 3 13 
Ans. + = 933 13 
188% gx +I ar—y_ ay—x 4xr—2_ 4y—5x 
a —  "=— © os 2 
x+y 
, Ans. = 333 3 
1887. * TY 4 TY Lars x ty = 8 (y—x) 
4 12 
Ans. © = 7397 = 9. 


1882. 32. + 81y = 45 ; 284 — 39y = 369. 


i™ 





Ans. +=9; ¥ — 3. 
1883. *4+7=41;4y—3r=0. Ans, x=96; y= 72 
' ; 
> 65 78 
1892. 4v + -2 + 23 =0; vw + 224 = 0. 
a x 
Ans, a 13:33 7. 
1890. ay—25_ 6—x _ 2(y—7) : 
3 7 5 
° _— 0 come 
ba : 35 oa 42 Ans. a 135 7 = 17. 
5 10 3 
xi. Quadratics. 
> . eee 
— 2x—I 3u—1 d. Ans, x = or 7. 
> 2x—3,2_3%—2 
sign, “9 4 < =e Ans. x = 1 or — 172. 
3M —2 3 2x*— aetna 
» x—12,x#— 
1883. : 4+ 3 = 24. Ans, x = 29 or — 12. 
Sun & +—I12 ee 
3 —I 
1883, _%* —2 =x—¢ x = 10 or— If. 
x42 6 9 Ans, 4 oO 


1884. 2x + a/ 2 + 7x +23 —25=-0. Ans, x = 283 or 7. 


1887. a>. * } e— > O. Ans. a 


4 or— I. 


x—2 o I1—2zx ee 
= I 4 I 
1889. += : Ans. x = r 2. 
» g—as 5 "3-8 ~ £2. 
so 3A xs—I > 
1388. : + = 8. Ans. «+ = 6} or 3. 


1881. Va? + 164 +7 = 3x— 5. 
1885. 2x 4 68 — 3x = 3, 


Ans. x = 9 or 2. 
i 


Ans, x = 170r 144. 


51 — 2a Pe” 
1886. rh -* : $4 a = 0, Ans, x=7 or— 38}. 
1891. r—F 4 : _=x*#—I + -_ 
2 # =? r— I 
Ans. 4 3 or 4. 


xii. Problems. 


(a) 1891. A farmer holds two farms, for each of which he pays 


a rent of 32s. an acre, the total rent being £432. 


The value 


of the land falling, the rent of the smaller farm was reduced 


2s., and of the other 7s, per acre, and his total rent was 


ot 
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a ee nee 
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reduced by £64 10s. Find the number of acres in each farm. 
(Simple equation, one unknown.) 
Ans. 150 acres and 120 acres. 





i891. A tradesman started in business with a capital of 
£1,200, and in the first year he makes a certain percentage | 
of profits, from which he takes £164 and adds the rest to his 
capital, In the next year he makes the same percentage of 
capital, and having again withdrawn £164, finds that he has | 
£1,422 left in the business. What percentage of profit did 
emake? (()uadratic.) Ans, 22 per cent. 
| 
1SS6. A and B have two guineas between them ; and if A give | 
to B ome shilling for every penny B had, A will then have | 
10s. less than B. low much had each at first? (Simple | 
equation, One unknown. ) Ans. A had £2, B had 2s. 





1885. A train 200 yards long passes another train 240 yaids 
long, moving in opposite directions on parallel lines, in 
12 seconds. If they had been moving in the same direc.ion, 
they would have cleared each other in one minute. Find the 
rate per hour of each of the trains? (Simple equation, two 
unknowns. ) Ans. 30 miles, 45 miles per hour. 





1888. The accounts of a school showed a debt which was paid 
off by three managers—A, B, and C. A paid half the debt 
and £2 more, B paid half the remainder and £7 more, C 
paid half of what remained and £8 more, which just cleared 
off the debt. What did each pay? (Simple arithmetic, or 
equation with one unknown.) Ans. £50, £30, £16. | 


1889. In a factory there are 62 workmen, and the total amount 
of their weekly wages is £74 6s. <A certain number of them 
receive 40s, a week, twice as many receive 29s. 6d. a week, 
and the rest 17s. a week. Find the number receiving each 
rate of wages’ (Simple equation, one unknown.) 

Ans. 9, 18, 35. 
pss EN 


1887. A grocer bought 2 cwt. of sugar at £1 5s. per cwt. The 
sugar having been damaged, he sold part of it at 2d. per Ib., 
ind the rest at 24d., and on the whole transaction lost 
124 per cent. How much did he sell at each price? 
(Simple equation, one unknown.) 

Ans. 7olbs. aj 2d. ; 154 Ibs. at 24d. 











1554. An avenue is planted with trees 20 feet apart. If the 
trees had been planted 15 feet apart, the cost would have 
heen increased by £5 at 2s. per tree. Find the length of 
the avenue? (Simple equation, one unknown. ) 

Ans. 3.000 feet. 
aD 


1883. A purse contains only threepenny and fourpenny pieces, 
equal in value to £2 1os. 7d. If the number of threepenny 
and fourpenny picces were interchanged, the value would be 
£2 5s 7d Find the number of coins of each sort ? (Simple 
equation, one unknown, ) 

Ans. 97 fourpenny, 73 threepenny. 








1892. Two trains go from P to © by different routes, one of 
which is 15 miles longer than the other. A train on the 
shorter route takes 6 hours, whilst a train on the longer 
route, travelling 10 miles less per hour, takes 84 hours, Find 
the length of each route? (Simple equation, one unknown.) 

Ans. 240 miles and 255 miles. 





1890. One hundred and ninety-four sticks (some of which are 
each a yard long, and the rest are each a foot long) are 
placed in contact along a straight line, and measure a dis- | 
tance of half a furlong. How many were there of each? | 
(Simple equation, one unknown.) 

Ans. 68 a yard long, 126 a foot long. 





1890. Find two numbers whose sum is 22, and the sum of 
their squares 250. ((Juadratic equation, one unknown. ) 
Ans. 9 or 13. 
iene 


1583. Form the equation whose roots are 3 and > 
Ans. a? —g—0. 


i883 If «* + ax + 576 is a perfect square, what is the value 
of a Ans. 45. 
si. J ee/ 
a ad 
iSoi, 1888, 1880, 1852. Prove that : j where the 
b dl y 


letters denote any number 


1890. Prove the rule for finding the G.C.M. of two algebraic 


t \] ressions, 
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1889. Prove that if ¢ be a common measure of a and 4, it will 
also measure ma + nd, 
1888, 1892. Show that the L.C.M. of two algebraical expres- 
sions is their product divided by their G.C.M. 
1892, 1884. If f and g be the roots of the equation «* — ax + 
6 = Oo, prove that p + g = a, and pg = 4. 
The Candidate should also be prepared to show that :— 
(a) No quadratic can have more than two roots. 
(4) H.C.F. is a more correct algebraical expression than 
G,.C.M 
II]. Nores ON Evc.ip. 
Signs and contractions. 
(a) Allowed by Department, 
= means egual fo, or equals 
> , angle 
rt.> ,, right angle 
<ABC ,, angle ABC 
B 
hh » angle ABC 
iP ,, perpendicular 
A 
ttiod.A  ,, right-angled triangle 
Equil. A ,, eguilateral triangle 


» triangle 


Isos. A ,, ésosceles triangle 
str. ,, straight 
| » parallel, or. parallel to 


/ m | », parallelogram 


Sq. » square 
rect. ,, rectangle 
© or cu cle 
cireuofQ ,, circumference of circle 
me »» ‘¢herefore 
* ” becau Sé 
(4) Not allowed by Deparime nt, 
> means greater than 
” less than 


<4 
Pi »» wot greater than 


»» not less than 


AB? ,, sg. on AB 

AB.BC ,, rect. contained by AB and BC 
AB+BC ,, sumof AB and BC 
AB— BC » difference of AB and BC 
ABXBC ,, product of AB and BC 
AB+BC_,, quotient of AB divided by BC 

Be” quotient of AB divided by BC 

The RULE is that Any descriptive abbreviations of TERMS may 
be used, but not ambiguous ones (¢.¢., << = /ess than), nor may signs 
of arithmetical OPERATIONS be employed. 

Neither figures, manuscript capitals, nor the leading letters of the 
alphabet may be applied to the diagrams, but such characters as 
M, N, O, P, Q, R, ete. 

Converse of Propositions.—There is no converse to Problems, but 
every Theorem has at least ome converse, and sometimes many. 
When the whole or a part of the conclusion of Proposition A forms 
the hypothesis of a kindred Proposition B, whilst the whole or a 
part of the hypothesis of A forms the conclusion of B, then A and B 
are converse propositions. 


Proposition A (Euclid I. 5)— 
The Hypothesis is ‘Two sides of a triangle are equal.’ 
The Conclusion is ‘The angles opposite the equal sides are 
equal.’ 
Proposition B, Converse to A (Euclid 1. 6)— 
The Hypothesis is ‘Two angles of a triangle are equal.’ 


The Conclusion is ‘The sides opposite the equal angles are 


equal,’ 
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As in this instance, Converse Propositions lend themselve readily In the Mathematics only is the space circumscribed, but several 


to indirect proof by means of the method ‘ Reductio ad absurdum.’ 
Again, let us examine Euclid I. 4 as an instance of Two Con- 
verse Propositions. 
Proposition A, Iypothesis— 
Two sides of one triangle equal each to each to two sides of 
another triangle. 
The included angles equal. 
Conclustion— 
The bases equal, 
Proposition B, Converse of A, Hypothesis— 
Two sides of one triangle equal each to each to two sides of 
another triangle. 
The bases equal. 
Conclusion— 
The included angles equal. 


Proposition B.B. Second Converse of A :— 
Hypothesis. —The bases equal. 
The included angles equal. 
Conclusion.—The sides are equal each to each. 

This converse is often false, and to rectify it another condition 
must be added to the hypothesis, viz., that ‘the areas of the triangles 
are also equal.’ 

Even in simple propositions the converse is not alwaystrue. It is 
true that ‘If two triangles have all their sides equal to one another 
each to each, they have also all their angles equal to one another each 
to each’; but it is false (taken universally) that ‘If two triangles 
have their three angles equal to one another each to each, they 
shall likewise have their three sides equal to one another each to 
each. 

When a false converse proposition is converted into a true one by 
an addition to the hypothesis, this addition forms in the original 
Proposition a true (even if unmentioned) portion of the conclusion. 

Thus it is true that ‘ If two triangles have their three angles equal 
to one another each to each, and likewise have their areas equal, 
they have their three sides equal each to each.’ 

Euclid does not always insert even the true converses of his theo- 
rems, ¢.g., Converses of I. 34 :— 

‘If in any quadrilateral the opposite sides and angles are equal, 
the figure is a parallelogram’ :— 

Our Readers should write out ia their note books all the converse 
propositions, stating whether they be true or false, and what further 
hypothesis is required to rectify the conclusion, 


Ill. THe MS. EXAMINATION Book. 


This consists of six leaves (in addition to cover) of excellent white 
foolscap, ruled on the right-hand side with thirty-two lines for 
answering, and left blank for rough work on the left-hand, or under 
side of leaf. About one-fifth of the ruled side is, on the left, 
occupied by an unruled margin, which must not be in any way 
used by the Candidate, but must be scrupulously reserved for the 
Examiner’s marks. 


iii, SCHOLARSHIP QUESTIONS, 1892. 











; | No. of | No. of | Total Average | Average 
Subject | Ques- Answers Time. time per | space per 
| tions. Allowed. Answer. | Answer. 
| hours. minutes. lines. f 
Arithmetic (Men) 17* 14* | 3 13 II 
Euclid, Algebra, 18* | 18* 3 10 9 
and Mensuration. 
Arithmetic (Wo- | 16* | 12* | 3 15 13 
men). 
— Economy | 14 5 | 2% 30 | 3I 
Geograp - + + 11* 
=e gs a ioe 3 i | 3 18 15 
School Manage-| 17* > | * 19 19 
ment. 
English - - - -| r® | 6* | 23 25 26 
Music - - - - 6 4 45 min. II Allotted 
Latin- - - - - 8* 8* 2 hours 15 19 lines 
German - - - - 5* 5* oo 24 33 
French - - - - le - tS. ‘s 24 3E os 
Greek - - «- - 8 | S* eT 15 19 5 
Hebrew - - - - u* | 6* a ow 20 2 os 














No. of Questions marked thus (*) is not the nominal but the 
actual number, for two distinct questions are often placed under one 
head. . 

t ‘Lines per answer,’ means /u/l lines undiminished by margin. 





of the questions can be answered in less than eight lines. Never- 
theless it is advisable in the Euclid portion, to write in two vertical 
columns on one page, and thus save space. 


4. SALIENT POINTS FOR REVISION, 


It is now too late to attempt to gain /resh information or to 
au a knowledge of zew principles ; all that can yet be done, 
and done with advantage, is revision of such points as the 
following :— 


(a) Arithmetic.—Yroofs of rules, discount and stocks. 

(4) Luclid.—The ordinary deductions, algebraical proofs 
of Book IIL., converses, corollaries, and the text 
itself. 

(c) Algebra.—Proofs of rules, etc., but see former part of 
this article. 

(2) Mensuration.—The formule. 

(¢) Domestic Economy.—Properties of clothing materials, 
post-office facilities for saving, modes of cooking, 
‘first-aid’ for accidents, washing, 

(/) Geography.—Fourth-year maps, Hindostan, letitude 
and longitude. 

(g) “istery.—Dates, Irish affairs, lives of great men. 

(4) School-Management. — The Code omits Schedules, 
Notes of Lessons, Rewards and Punishments. Read 
the articles on ‘Scholarship School Management,’ by 
Mr. Flux, in the ‘INFANTS’ MISTRESS.’ 


(*) Language.—Grammar up to end of irregular verbs. 
Revise the ‘ Author,’ 
V. EXAMINATION HINTs. 
(a) Don’t work after mid-day on Monday, 3rd June. 
(4) Lodge near the examination room, 
(c) Leave all study books at home, 
(@) Take plenty of moderate exercise in examination intervals. 
(ce) Live plainly and regularly. Abstain from intoxicants. 


(/) Head your papers first, and comply to the minutest iota 
with the printed and oral directions. 


3 


(g) Connive at no breach of regulations. 

(4) Work with watch upon desk. 

(*?) Answer the easiest questions first. 

(7) Don’t omit deductions in Euclid, proofs in arithmetic and 
algebra, mups in geography, dates in history, notes of 
lessons in school management. 

(4) Be sure to work the music paper. 

(4 Take with you all requisite particulars as to science, 
drawing, Xc. 

(m) Don’t forget your examination ‘ permit.’ 

(2) Continue in the examination room to the last, revising and 
re-revising. 

(0) Revise each mathematical step as set down. 

(/) Draw a plain map at first, afterwards elaborate if there be 
time. 

(7) Take into the examination room an assortment of pens, 

red ink, black, blue and red leads, penknife and india- 

rubber, and no other implement whatever. 

(7) Don’t write in the margin or between lines. This is 
worse than useless, 

(s 

(¢ 


~ 


Don’t write round the question, get to the point. 


~— 


Where possible, draw up on scribbling side a synopsis of 
intended answer. 

(w) Practise the copy-setting before writing the specimen. 

(v) Use only the authorised contractions in Euclid and Parsing. 


N.B. Look out for ‘Scholarship Model Answers’ in our August 
Number, 


(For Correspondence, sce end of Certificate Article.) 
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LEGAL AND CODE QUERIES COLUMN. 


RULES. 

1. All communications must be addressed ‘ Legal 
editor, Practica Tracuer, 5, Pilgrim Street, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.,’ and must be accompanied 
by our ‘coupon,’ duly filled up. 

2. Replies will be given only in this column, except 
under the conditions named in Rule 3. 

3. If any reader desires a reply by post, such can 
be forwarded by enclosing, in addition to the 


coupon, a stamped addressed envelope and a | 


shilling Postal Order. 

4. No original documents should be forwarded, 
hut copies only. We cannot hold ourselves 
resp ynsible for any losses which occur through 
non-observance of this rule. 


‘Dounrrut’ asks me to state the conditions under 
vhich a child between the ages of 10 and 13 years 


may be employed.—There is much confusion on this | 


point, and it is difficult to state the case clearly and 
yet succinctly. Children between the ages of 10 and 
13 years must have passed the Standard fixed by 
the Local Bye Laws, either for partial or total ex- 
emption, before they can be employed. When a 
child between these ages has passed such Standard, 
he can be employed, either full or half time as the 

se may be, anywhere execpt in workshop, factory, 
mine. With regard to the factory and workshop, 
no child under the age of 11 can be employed 
either fullor half time. When the age of 11 has 
been reached, he—ce., the child who has passed the 
requisite Standard—may be employed half time in 
either of these places, but not full time, although he 
may have passed the full exemption Standard. He 
may be employed full time elsewhere, but not in the 

ctory or workshop. This prohibition extends until 
he has reached the age of 13 years. With regard to 
employment in a mine, no child can be employed 


until he reaches the age of 12 years, and then only | 


vhen he has pas sed the Standard required by the 


bye-laws in Asem in the district. ‘There is at present | 


i: Bill before the House of Commons, backed by Mr. 
\cland, which, if passed, will alter these conditions. 

‘Lecacy Duty’ is ‘a tax paid to the Government 
on legacies, rising from 1 to 10 per cent. in propor- 
tion to the distance of relationship between the 
testator and the legate e. 

‘1M ‘The least touch of another in anger is a 
battery, for the law cannot draw the line between 
different degrees of violence, and, therefore, totally 
prohibits the first and lowest stage of it, every man’s 
person being sacred, and no other having a right 
to meddle with it inthe slightest manner.” (Per L.C.]J. 
Hol 

‘W.S ‘So long as there are vacant places in the 

hool, children from outside the parish must be 
admitted. If, however, a school is more than full, 
and in order to avoid loss of grant a reduction must 
be made in the average attendance, the excluded 
children must be those whose parents or guardians 
reside outside the “school district. So long as 


is room in a School Board School, unoccupied 
ldren of the district for which the school is 
l, the Department will not consider non- 





residence in the district as a ‘‘reasonable ground ” 
(Art. 78, Code) for exclusion.’ (Yoxall and Organ’s 
Code, page 249.) 

‘L.R.’—Yes, most certainly. 

‘W.G.’—If you will kindly send copy of the agree- 
ment, I shall be glad to advise. 

‘Puotocraru.’—The photographer has no right 
to publish your ‘carte,’ the negative of which he 
executed in the ordinary way of business. The 
copyright of the photograph is yours; and if it be 
published without your consent you have a right of 
action for breach of contract and breach of faith. 
(25 & 26 Vict. c. 68, sec. 1; and Pollard v7. Photo- 
graphic Company, 58 L. J., Ch. 293.) 

Replies by Post have been forwarded to S.G., 
W.L., R.S., A.E.M., R.P., and T.E.H. 


————_ we — 


OUR 1893 CERTIFICATE CLASS. 


BY DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A. 
Co-Author of a ‘Manual of our Mother Tongue, ‘A Girls’ 
Arithmetic,’ Author of * Elements of English,’ 
‘Entertaining Readers, etc.’ 


I. (a) The most important provisions of the new Evening Con- 
tinuation School Code should be learnt. 

(4) To those of our readers who have been inquiring re- 
specting a Classical Atlas, we can thoroughly recommend 
Messrs, W. and A. K. Johnstone’s, 23 maps, price 5s. 

(¢) We would also call attention to Gregory and Christie's 
Advanced Physiography, which is by far the most concise, 
readable, and modern book on this subject. Those who know 
Mr. Gregory’s previous works will endorse our recommenda- 
tion on faith, 

(@) It will be seen that we are inserting analyses of ques- 
tions actually given upon the very points of 1893 study. Our 
Pupils should carefully peruse these, and although these are 
too extended to admit of every detail being answered on paper, 
yet, whether the reader is conversant with the facts or not, is 
easily discovered, and so every defect may by a little work be 
mended. 

(e) From * The Schoolmaster.’ 


Syllabus writes :—‘ Some weeks ago, I wrote you asking if 


the Sciences which had counted in the First Year Certificate 
Examination would again count as a group in the Second Year. 
I have now obtained an official reply from the Department, 
which I thought you would be pleased to know : 

‘Adverting to your letter of 21st May, I am directed 
to state that there 1s no rule at present which prevents an 
Acting Teacher from counting the same Science over again 
in his Second Year.”’ 

Il. Zhe difficult words to be parsed are as follows :— 
First YEAR. 
(a) (Men.) All, twain, rich, who, mage, knowing, lift, spire, 

anon, good, 
= men.) Serpent, whose, stirred, what, aspiring, to have 

led, if, opposed, proud. (First Friday.) 

A) (.VWen.) All, under, coming, close, last, Jer, Ke, yonder, 
drink, wherefore, dressing. 

(Women.) There, than, like, thou 


firmed, thither, bend, what, wher 


ay 


Lacw . one , 
gh, less, above, $0, was, con- 


(Third Monday. ) 
SECOND YEAR. 


Le ) (Afen.) To do, as, calling, home, abroad, snares, pro- 
ducing, fiend-like, who, as, off, this, calls 





, thanks, whom. 


(Women. ) Captains, bear, like, soldier, for, likely, to have 
proved, solders’, speak, up, such, as, this, amiss, shoot. 
(Third Friday.) 
by) (Men.) Douliful, as, that, worthy, for, that, fortune, 
miling, like, mini till, 
(IWomen.) Mote. little, ere, gibber, as, stars, disasters, whi 
ost, even, as, pr tin (Fourth Mond ay.) 


EG 


THE 


If. GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS ALREADY SET RESPECTING THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (continued from p. 689). 
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Describe the danger that threatened England in the year 
1796. With what nations was England at war from 1790 
to 1800? (1879.) 


Give the principal events connected with Paris, Boston 
Harbour, Philadelphia, Bunker’s Hill, and Gibraltar, 
from 1769 to 1783. (1879), (1887), (1890). 


Name the chief statesmen during the reign of George IL., 
and write a life of Chatham. (1880), (1882), (1888). 


Give some account of the successive elections of Wilkes for 
Middlesex. Name the chief points in which the electoral 
law has been altered since that date. (1800), (1886), 
(1887). 

Show that Pitt was financially more enlightened than his 
contemporaries. (188o0.) 

Give some account of the writings of Addison, Stecle, and 
Swift. 
with that of the present day. (1880), (1882). 

(1880). 

Write a brief life of some distinguished Scotchman who 
flourished in the eighteenth century. (1881), (1884). 

Give some account of the policy and measures of the 
twelve years’ ministry of Lord North, (1881.) 


Write a short account of the career of Hyder Ali. 


Describe the Assiento Contract. 


(1881.) 
Give some account of Pitt’s policy towards Ireland. (1881.) 
Describe the state of Ireland in the years 1795-96. (1SS1.) 
What celebrated authors, poets, 
political writers, and artists, 
George III. ? 
(1881), (1882). 


What important consequences followed upon the battles of 
the Nile and Quebec ? 


historians, novelists, 
lived in the reign of 
Give some account of two of them. 


in modern warfare. (1881), (1882), (1888), (1891), (1892). 


The reign of George JII. has been described as ‘¢he most 
eventful period in the annals of mankind,’ Can you 
justify this description? (1882.) 

Describe the condition of Ireland or of Scotland during the 
eighteenth century. (1882), (1883), (1888). 

Give some account of the political changes for which the 
years 1776 and 1789 are memorable. (1882.) 

What sovereigns of France and Spain were contemporary 
with Anne and George III. ?. (1882.) 

Give the provisions of the treaty of Paris, 1763. 
(1885). 

Give some account of the ministry of Lord Chatham, 
1766-177 (1883). 

What is meant by the ‘ Balance of Power’? 


the most powerful foreign nation in 1760? 
acquired that power? (1883.) 


(1883), 


Which was 
iLow had it 


Who were the chief members of the ministry of Rocking- 
ham? What were their initial difficulties? (1883.) 
Name, with dates, the chief events of the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. (1884.) 

What do you know of the letters of Junius and the im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings? (1884), (1885), (1892). 


What do you know of Majer André and Franklin? (1885.) 


In the reign of Queen Anne literary men began to obtain 
political appointments. What instances can you give of 
this? (1885.) 

What was the general object of the Whig ministries of 
George I. and George II. in their domestic and foreign 
policy? (1885.) 

How did George III. succeed in increasing the personal 
influence of the Crown? Name some of the results of his 
influence. (1855.) 
What were the causes which contributed to the success of 
the movement started by Wesley and Whitfield? (188s. ) 

Trace shortly the growing influence of the press as a power 
in politics in the reign of George III. (188s5.) 





Compare the periodical literature of Queen Anne | 


Name some of the chief differences | 
between the weapons of war employed in these battles and | 
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IV. ERRATA, 
Our readers are asked to make the following corrections of a 
few errors which crept into the French Model Answers 
(p. 697). 
(a) Section 7. (c).—Read, ‘ much less strong and less active.’ 
(4) Section 1I.—Read, ‘ caveau’ or ‘ caverne’ instead of voute 
(c) Section 7/.—Read, ‘pour les servir’ instead of deur. 


(d) Section 77. (p. 698).—Read, ‘ co//et’ instead of collier. 

V. MopEL ANSWERS, 

ENGLISH HISTORY. 
(Male Candidates.— First year.) 

1. Describes the measures, other than military operations, which 
William I. took to make his conquest of England secure. What 
reforms were made by Lanfranc ? 

(2) The Conqueror ensured his conquest by establishing the 
Feudal System in England. The tenure of land was annexed 
to military service. ‘The land was divided into estates called 
‘ fiefs,’ and the barons as holders of these fiefs were expected to 
render military service in time of war, and also to pay homage 
to the sovereign. The larger estates were divided by their 
owners into smaller sub-tenancies ; and the under-tenants were 
bound by the same condition of service to their Jord. A whole 
army was by this means encamped on the soil, and the king's 
summons could at any time gather 60,000 knights to the royal 
standard. 

(4) William removed nearly all the Englishmen who held 
high offices in church and state, and replaced them by his 
Norman followers. 

(c) His policy towards the conquered Saxons was one of 
strong coercion. They were reduced to servility and poverty 
His arbitrary government is manifested particularly inthe crucl 
Forest Laws. 

(7) Numerous castles and fortresses were erected to overawe 
his Saxon subjects. 

(ce) The Curfew Bell is thought by many to have been rung 
as a means of preventing meetings and conspiracies among th 
malcontents. 

Lanfranc often used his influence in the support of justi 
and the protection of the conquered Saxons, ‘To his firmness 
the church of Canterbury owed a great part of her possessions, 
which he wrested from the tenacious grasp of the conquerors, 
He rebuilt the cathedral, which had been destroyed by fire, 
repaired many of the devastations occasioned by the war, and 
founded two opulent hospitals. 


2. Name briefly the chief events which followed the mediation of 
Edward I. between the claimants to the Scottish throne down to the 
time of his death. ‘ 

In 1296 Baliol, on whom the crown had been conferred, re 
fused to appear before Edward as his feudal lord. The English 
king immediately declared war. The Scots were defeated by 
the Earl of Surrey at Dunbar ; Baliol made his submission, and 
was sent to the tower. In 1297, the Scots under Wallace rose 
against the English, and utterly routed them at Cambuskenneth. 
Wallace was afterwards defeated at Falkirk (1298). In 1304, 
Stirling Castle surrendered to the English, and in the following 
year Wallace was captured and executed. Robert Bruce, grand- 
son of one of the competitors to the Scotch crown, now assumed 
the title of king. He was defeated at Methven, but in 1307 he 
inflicted defeat on the English at Loudan Hill. Edward made 
preparations to invade Scotland, but his own death intervened, 


3. Write ashort account of the Lancastrian Restoration, from the 
landing of Warwick in England to the death of Henry VI. 

In the year 1470, Warwick, Clarence, and Queen Margaret 
became reconciled in France ; Warwick landed in England, 
and proclaimed Henry VI. king. Edward, finding Warwick 
with an increasing army of 60,000 men, and being himselt 
almost deserted, fled to Flanders. Warwick was now master 
of England ; he hastened to London, released Henry from the 
tower, and had himself proclaimed Regent. ‘The following 
year Edward landed in England to recover his kingdom. He 
was soon joined by the Duke of Clarence. Adherents flocked 
to his standard, and, advancing to meet Warwick, he defeated 
him at Barnet. In this battle Warwick, ‘The King Maker,’ 
was slain. The same day Margaret and her son, supported by a 
small body of French troops, landed at Weymouth. They were 
totally defeated at Tewkesbury, and the queen and her son were 
taken prisoners. Margaret was thrown into the tower, and 
Prince Edward was assassinated. Henry VI. expired in the 
tower a few days after the battle of Tewkesbury, but whethve 
he died a natural or violent death is uncertain. 
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4. Enlarge and explain the following statement :—‘It was the | 


the English Kenascence, and of the Elizabethan Drama. 


Englishmen now first became great sailors, engaged in foreign trade, 


1 


5 


ind attempted colonisation,’ 


rhe reign of Elizabeth marked a revival of classical study, 
ich is often referred to asthe Kenascence. ‘The decay of the 
Koman Empire had caused a westward migration o: Latin and 
Greek scholars, and their influence brought about a revival of 
the study of those languages Grammar Schools increased 
throughout the land. Classical learning at the Universities 
received an impetus. The love of travel quickened the intelli 
gence and widened the knowledge of the people. Daring this 
period there was quite a large number of celebrated poets and 
Ihe drama itself made a great advance. The old 
morality plays and masques were replaced by the grand tra- 
yedies and comedies of Shakespeare and his contemporaries. 
Green and Marlowe were amongst the earliest of these drama- 
tist ‘ Faustus,’ by the latter poet, was the first attempt to 
touch the great problem of man in his relation to the unseen 
world, Shakespeare also gave to the world his sublime dramas. 
Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Ford, Shirley, and Massen- 
yer are also names connected with the Elizabethan drama. 


wl 


dramatist 


Che wealth of Spanish America induced many bold seamen to 
ail westward in the hope of con juest and plunder. Among 
these daring sailors were Drake, Kaleigh, Hawkins, Frobisher, 
and Howard, In 1580 Sir Francis Drake completed his 


voyage round the world, Colonisation was also attempted by 
Raleigh, who founded Virginia in 1584. In 1600 the East 
India Company was established, and thus the first step was 
taken towards the foundation of our Indian Empire. 


What was Walpole’s home policy, and foreign policy from 
aceession to office, after the ‘South Sea Bubble,’ to the com- 


mencement of the war of the Spanish Succession ? 


Walpole was England's first great peace minister. He was 
He believed that the most 
pernicious circumstances a country can be in are those of war. 
(a) He regarded the development of national wealth, and the 
adjustment of national burdens to be the great business of a 
Ile practised a rigid economy, and aimed at a 
reduction of the national debt, together with a diminution of 


essentially a master of finance. 


statesman, 


the fiscal laws. In the first year of his administration he 
removed the duties from more than a hundred British exports, 
and forty articles of importation. He removed many restric- 


tions from the commerce of our colonies. Manufactures, 
riculture, and commerce made tremendous strides, and the 


populations of our great centres of industry vastly increased. 








Ilis Exci Bill of 1733 established bonded warehouses, and 
thus removed the collection of duties from the form of Customs 
to that of Excise. (4) lis foreign policy was to maintain 
yn if possible The war with Spain was coneluded mainly 
by his efforts, although the belligerent mind of the nation was 
far from satisfied. On his resignation he was made Earl of 
Orford, and soon afterwards retired from politics, 

What events are connected with Lexington, Arcot, Assaye, 

» Amiens, Vinegar Hill, and Prestonpans ? 

Lexington rhe American War of Independence com- 
menced with a skirmish at Lexington (1775), which is fifteen 
ni fro Roston 

{rcot.—Towards the latter part of George I1.’s reign the 
French made a determined effort to establish their power In 
Indi lupleix, the Governor of Pondicherry, formed an 
alliance with the Nabob of the Carnatic, in the hopes of 
ex ing th rlisl Clive, with a small army of English 
and Sepoys, attacked Arcot, the Nabob’s capital, and having 

{ | it, entrenched himself in its fortress, and held it fo: 
50 . against thousands of assailants. When the siege was 
ral by the help of the Mahrattas, Clive with a very small 
fe tt ed the French and their allies, and defeated them 
{ 175! 

Ger | Wellesley rwards Duke of Wellington, 
Mal { 1703) 

/ I for evel nnected with the Veminsular 

War Marshal Beresford besieved this fortress, and Soult 

1 te its relicl (May 5th, i811). An engagement 

ensued in which the French were repulsed. In 1812 Badajo 

* in besi l by W ton, and notwithstanding the 

un} | det t pl vas taken by storm ; it yielded 

4,000 prisones ntities of stores, but the English 
eX i reat loss 

bam for the ‘I y of Amiens, between Eng 

l , Spain | Holland (1802), England = sur- 

rendered all conquests juired Guring the recent war, except 

Ceyl lrini nd Malta w iven back to the knights 





_ 
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Vinegar J/ill.—In 1798 the Irish rebellion broke out. 
General Lake, with a force of 10,000 men, defeated the rebels 
at Vinegar Hill. 

Prestonpans was the scene of the victory of the Scotch rebels. 
In 1745 Charles Edward, the Young Pretender, landed in 
Scotland, and the clansmen at once flocked to his standard. 
He was attacked by General Cope, but a panic seized the Eng- 
lish, who fled ignominiously, leaving the Pretender master of 
Scotland, 


On what occasions did the Commons impeach the ministers of 
Stuart kings? Mention the principal charges in each case. 

Lord Bacon was impeached for bribery and corruption in his 
office as Lord Chancellor (1621). 

The Earl of Middlesex.—Impeached for using bribery and 
oppression in his office as Lord Treasurer (1624). 

The Duke of Buckingham was impeached by the Commons 
in 1626. The principal charges were :—(a) Uniting many 
offices in his person ; (4) neglecting to guard the seas ; (c) de- 
livering ships to the French king in order to serve against the 
Huguenots ; (¢) accepting grants from the crown ; (e) procur- 
ing honours for his kindred ; (/) administering physic to the 
late king without the knowledge of his physicians. 

The Larl of Strafford.—Impeached by the Long Parliament. 
Ile was charged with attempting to introduce arbitrary govern- 
ment, to subvert the true religion and establish Popery, and to 
subvert the rights of Parliament (1640). 

Laud.—Archbishop Laud was impeached by the same 
Parliament in oo. 4 The principal charges against hiz 
were :—Tyranny and oppression in the Star Chamber and High 
Commission Court, and making innovations in religion and 
doctrine. 

The Earl of Clarendon, —Impeached of high treason 
(1667). 

Danby was charged with entering into illegal and treacherous 
correspondence with France (1678). 

Lord Russell and Algernon Sydney were tried for being con- 
nected with the Rye House Plot (1683). 


1644 was the critical year of the Civil War. Briefly trace the 


chief events of the struggle in that year. 


9. 


In the early part of the year the King assembled a rival 
Parliament at Oxford, which was attended by 45 Peers and 118 
Commoners. The Scots invaded England to aid the Long 
Parliament. Ormonde, the king’s lieutenant in Ireland, sent 
troops to assist the Royalists, but they were defeated by Fairfax 
at Nantwich. The King sent orders to Prince Rupert to 
collect all his forces and hasten to Yorkshire to attack the 
allied Scots and Parliamentarians. ‘The siege of York was 
raised by the Royalists, but they were utterly routed by Crom- 
wall’s Ironsides at Marston Moor. ‘This was followed by an 
indecisive battle at Newbury. 


Give an account of the relations of the Commonweaith with 


foreign powers, 


In 1651 the Navigation Act was passed, which aimed a blow 
at the Dutch carrying trade. War ensued with Holland, and 
the Dutch were defeated off Dover, and also off Plymouth 
(1652). Other naval engagements followed in the Downs, and 
off the North Foreland, and Texel. Peace was concluded in 
1654. It was agreed that the Dutch should not give any assist- 
ance to the Royalists, that they should respect the Common- 
wealth, and should pay the English East India Company 
£170,000 as compensation for damages. The Protector re- 
moved hindrances to trade by concluding a treaty with France. 
Ile demanded from Spain freedom of trade with the West 
Indies, and a guarantee that English traders should not be 
molested by the Inquisition. This was refused, and in the war 
which followed, Jamaica was taken from Spain by the British 
(1655). Cromwell also obtained a promise from Algeria to 
respect the English flag, and on the Dey of Tunis refusing to 
do so, Blake silenced his castles and destroyed his fleet. 
From the Duke of Tuscany a payment of £60,000 was 
enforced for damages done to English commerce. 


o. From what contemporary writers have we an account of the 


times of Charles I. and Charles II. ? 





(1) Laud’s Diary contains much ecclesiastical information. 

(2) Clarendon’s History is a1 impoitant authority on the 
social and military state of England during the reign of 
Charles I. 

(3) Milton’s *Defenée of the People of England,’ and also 
* Eikonoclastes’ also contain much information relating to the 
same period. 

(4) Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, Sir Thomas Herbert’s 
Memoirs, and Sir James ‘Turner's Memoirs, throw much light 
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on the latter part of the reign of Charles I. The Memoirs of 
Major Hutchinson, and of Hollis, also bear on the same era. 

(5) Pepy’s Diary contains pictures of the social state of Eng- 
land, as also do the Memoirs of Evelyn. 

(6) Dryden’s ‘Annus Mirabilis’ and Defoe’s History of the 
Plague, contain graphic pictures of England in the years 1666 
and 1667. 

(7) Richard Baxter’s Autobiography relates to the reign of 
Charles II., as also do the works of Burnet, and the Memoirs 
of Sir Wm. Temple. 

(8) The Works of Bunyan contain much relating to the 
religious state of England, whilst the Dramatic Works of 
Wycherley and others give much information about the social 
life of England. 

(9) Prynne’s Histrio-Mastix relates to the drama of the 
period. 


11. Sketch the career of two of the following :—Shaftesbury, 
Strafford, Robert Cecil, Marlborough. 

Thomas Wentworth was born in Yorkshire in 1593. He sat 
in two Parliaments in the reign of James I., but did not take a 
prominent part. In 1627 he was imprisoned for refusing to 
pay a forced loan, and in all his early actions he took the side 
of the Parliament in resisting the arbitrary government of the 
king. Impelled by ambition, however, he changed his policy, 
relinquished his democratic principles, and was made Baron 
Wentworth. He was made President of the Council of the 
North, and a Privy Councillor, In 1633 he was made Deputy 
of Ireland, and his government of that country was marked by 
tyranny and oppression, He attempted to introduce absolute 
government, and urged the king to adopt the policy which he 
termed the ‘Thorough.’ In 1640 he was made Earl of 
Strafford. He was impeached by Pym, and executed in 1641. 
He employed all his powers for the purpose of crushing those 
liberties of which he had been so distinguished a champion. 
His counsels were fierce and tyrannical. 

Fohn Churchill, Duke of Marlborough.—This celebrated 
general was born in Devonshire in 1650. He married Sarah 
Jennings, and in the reign of Charles II. served in the Low 
Countries, He rendered material aid in quenching the re- 
bellion of Monmouth, When the Revolution occurred he 
deserted James, and was made Duke of Marlborough. He 
greatly distinguished himself in the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion, winning the glorious victories of Blenheim, Malplaquet, 
Oudenarde, and Ramillies. His wife was a great favourite 
with Queen Anne, and may be said to have virtually ruled 
England. By the intrigues of Harley and St. John, Lady 
Marlborough became estranged from her royal mistress, and 
was supplanted by Mrs. Masham. Grave charges of misappro- 
priation and dishonesty were brought against the Duke, and 
his reputation suffered greatly. His enemies, the Tories, so 
triumphed over him that he sought refuge on the continent, 
He returned to England after the death of Anne, and was re- 
stored to his dignities and offices, but no great confidence was 
placed in him. In military tactics, Marlborough was the 
greatest general of his age, and in diplomacy not inferior to 
many who make it a profession. The charges of peculation 
and meanness had in them as much of party spite as truth, and 
their truth is undoubted. 


12. Give a short account of the home government of William ITI. 
Though the crown was shared by William and Mary the 
government was entirely committed to the king. He selected 
his ministers from both political parties, excluding all who 
were Jacobites, and conferring high offices on many of his 
Dutch supporters, amongst whom were Bentinck, Schomberg, 
and Auverquerque. Owing to a matiny among a Scotch 
regiment, William brought in the first Mutiny Act (1689). 
Troops were thus placed under martial law. ‘The army was 
remodelled, and several doubtful regiments were sent to 
Flanders and replaced by Dutch troops. Freedom of worship 
was secured to Protestant dissenters by the Toleration Act, but 
there was no relaxation of the penal laws against Roman 
Catholics and Unitarians. The Primate, Sancroft, and seven 
other bishops having refused to take the oath of allegiance 
they were suspended. Other clergymen followed their example, 
and were termed Non-jurors. ‘They also suffered deprivation. 
The Bill of Rights, which- was passed in 1689, forms, after the 
Magna Charta and Petition of Right, the third great charter of 
English liberty. His excellence lay in action. He manifested 
his energy and promptitude in his treatment of the malcontents 
in Ireland and Scotland, albeit the Massacre of Glencoe will 
always remain a dark stain on his memory. In 1694 Parlia- 
ments were made triennial; the Bank of England was in- 
corporated, and a Cabinet ministry was first established. In 
1701 the Act of Settlement was passed. 





SELECTED GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS. 
FIRST YEAR, 
SECOND WEEK. 

1. Write in Large-hand the words ‘ 7ysiologically.’ 


Write in Small-hand the words ‘ //e és the freeman whom the 
the truth makes free.’ 
2. Write from Dictation :— 

‘We may remark of the middle station of life, that it is more 
favourable to the acquiring of wisdom and ability, as well as 
of virtue, and that a man so situate has a better chance for 
attaining a knowledge both of men and things than those of 
a more elevated station. He enters with more familiarity 
into human life; and everything appears in its natural 
colours before him: he has more leisure to form observa- 
tions ; and has, besides, the motive of ambition to push him 
on in his attainments, being certain that he can never rise 
to any distinction or eminence in the world without his own 
industry.’—//ume., 


3. What is meant by the faculty of Odservation, and why is it 
desirable to cultivate it? Give some examples of exercises calcu- 
lated to strengthen this faculty (@) in a rural school, and (4) in a 
school situated in a large town. 


4. Describe the kind of manual employments best suited to give 
to very little children, ideas of form and construction, and to give 
early training in invention and design. 

5. Note tests for Division III. in schools include— 

A series of notes in the Key of C containing an F sharp 
contradicted by an F natural, anda B flat contradicted by a B 
natural, the F sharp to be approached by G, and to return to 
G, and the B flat to be approached by C and to be followed 
by A. OR, 

Simple passages in the major diatonic scale including fe and 
ta in stepwise progression used thus, § fe 8: d' ta 1. 

Write a test of about 20 notes in accordance with the require- 
ments, 


6. State the meanings of the following terms— 

Lento, Legato, Dolce, Non troppo, Tempo giusto, Dal 
Segno and Rallentando, 

7. Describe the characteristics of the versification employed by 
Tennyson or Milton. What was the contemporary, and what is 
now the opinion held of their poetical rank. 

8. Parse the words printed in italic in the following extracts :— 

(Men only.) 

(a) Yet our language affirms as much. 

(4) Our weekly newspapers commit oe absurdity in ca//ing 
themselves journals. 

(c) Very curious is it to watch the varying fortunes of words, 

(2) A volume might be written such as would have few to 
rival it. 

(Women only.) 

* Kither to disenthrone the King of Heaven 

We war, 7/ war ée best, or to regain 

Our own right Jost. //im to unthrone we then 

May hope, when everlasting Fate shall yield 

To fickle Chance, and Chaos /udve the strife. 

The former, vain to hope, argues as vain 

The fatter ; for what place can ée for us 

Within Heaven’s bound wz/ess Heaven's Lord Supreme 
We overpower.’ 

9. Draw a map of Palestine. 

10. (Alen only.) Describe minutely the mineral wealth of Asia. 

(Women only.) Describe the Dependency of Ceylon. Relate the 
circumstances which gave rise to our annexation of Burmah. 

11. Write a short account of four of the following :—Dunstan, 
Thomas Cromwell, William Wallace, the Duke of Marlborough, 
Walpole, and the Earl of Beaconsfield. 


12. (Men only.) Give an account ‘of the state of parties in Ire- 
land which led to the insurrection in that country in 1798. 

(Women only.) What do you know about the condition of the 
labourers and the state of commerce in the reign of Edward IIL? 


13. What, in common language, is the rate per cent. when it is 
expressed by the decimal ‘045? Find the interest on £1,937 10s. 
for 6 years at the above rate per cent. simple interest. 

Ans. 44; £523 2s. 6d. 
EP hal ss 


2°3592 . 4°8584 


14. Simplify = o>. 
4. Simplify 3°3029 | 6-$o18 


Ans, 1. 
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+> THE PRACTICAL 


1 Ven ) Find the area of a circle inscribed in a triangle 
whose sides are 4, 5, 7 feet respectively. Ans. 4°71237 sq. ft. 
po A Reka! 1 Mian ‘ili 


(Women only.) Describe the ordinary faults of sewing in infants’ 


schools 


16. (Men only.) A road runs round a circular shrubbery. Its 
outer circumference is 440 feet, and its inner 352 feet. Find the 
area of the road, Ans. 5,544 sq. ft. 


(Women only.) Compare the constituents and explain the relative 
values of coffee, cocoa, tea, ale, and whiskey. Point out what 
bodily risks may be connected with the use of any one of them. 


17. (Men only.) Prove that when # + 2 figures of a cube root 
have been obtained by the ordinary method, #» more may be 
obtained by division only, supposing 2%” + 2 to be the number of 
figures in the cube. 

Find the cube root of «® — 9.x° + 3344 — 632° + 662° — 36x + 8. 

Ans. x? 2x + 2. 
we eee 

(IVomen only.) Why is cleanliness in and about the house con- 
ducive to health’ Ilow would you clean saucepans, tins, windows, 
ind boarded tloor 

18. (Ven only.) What are eggs per dozen when two more in the 
shilling’s worth lowers the price 1d, per dozen ? Ans. 9d. 

(!Vomen only.) Mention the different common English wild 
poisonous plants ; and so describe them that a child may be warned 
against them 

19. (Afen only.) Write out Euclid I. 47. 

Give the base, area, and difference of the squares on the sides, 
construct the triangle. 


(IVomen only.) Uf 2 horses 5 oxen, and 3 oxen 16 sheep, 
ind 1 sheep £3 15s., what is the value of a horse? Ans. £50. 
ae 


20. (Wen only.) Write out Euclid ITT. 26. 

Che straight lines which bisect the vertical angles of all triangles 
on the same base and on the same side of it, meet in a point when 
these angles are equal. 


FourtTH WEEK. 
1. Write in Large-hand the words ‘ Gastronomical Propensities.’ 


Write in Small-hand the words, ‘4 honest man is the noblest 
” of God.’ 
2. Write from Dictation : 

‘* History must supply the wricer with the rudiments of narra- 
tion, which he must improve and exalt by a nobler art, must 
animate by dramatic energy, and diversify by retrospection and 
anticipation ; morality must teach him the exact bounds, and 
different shades of vice and virtue ; from policy and the prac- 
tice of life, he has to learn the discriminations of character, 
and the tendency of the passions either singly or combined ; 
and physiology must supply him with illustrations and images. 


lo put these materials to poetical use, is required an imagi- 
nation capable of painting nature, and realizing fiction.’ 
nson 
3}. (2) What are the advantages of a separate classification in 


Arithmetic 
(¢) Why should caning on the hand be absolutely prohibited in 


schools 


i) Why do younger <¢ hildren require shorter lessons than their 


| 


elders ? 
(7) In what respects is long standing in class prejudicia! t 
” ‘eo a 
4. Explain briefly the /%enic and Loek-and-Say methods of 
teaching to read; and give examples of words which are more 
easily taught by each of these methods. 
7 a é 
<> — 
~ «> 
pe) & : 
-—>- 
Add to @ its major third; to 4 its perfect fifth ; to ¢ its major 
second ; to @ its pluperfect fourth (or tritone) ; and to ¢ its minor 
vent! iD t fa 
' } I 
S 3: fe : Ss— ie s— 16 ¢ 
! | | i 
6 Wivet ollowing in 4 time 
J 
‘ ; + -4 + +— — 
- oO 
, 4 5 +—+ + . eo 
a * } = ) 
- - I 
4-6-0 fe =e f 
+ } ‘ cil none 
a 





TEACHER. 





Make what alteration is required, so that th following shall 
appear in six pulse measure -— 

Key al 

eS 2° @ 3-8 slelilte:d sr’ int s—: 








7. (Men only.) Give particulars respecting the origin of the 
words America, infanticide, cosmopolite, extradition, beatitude, 
alligator. 

(Women only.) ‘Milton saw nature,’ as Dryden expressed it, 
‘through the spectacles of books.’ “Explain and illustrate this state- 
ment. 


8. (Mex only.) Give instances of Tennyson’s love of monosyllabic 
and Saxon words. 

(Women only.) How far was Milton indebted to preceding 
authors for his conception and execution of * Paradise Lost’ ? 


9. Briefly describe the chief plateaux and valleys of Asia. 


10. Enumerate, giving source, direction, and length of course, 
area of basin and commercial value, the rivers of E. coast of Asia. 


11. Give particulars of First and Second Triple Alliances and 
First and Second Quadruple Alliances. 


12. (Men only.) Describe the Porteous Riots and the Wilkes 
Riots. 

(Women only.) ‘In 1770 the long Whig supremacy ended.’ Give 
details of this supremacy, stating the reasons of its continuance and 
fall. 


13. The train which leaves London at 3.10 p.m. arrives at Win- 
chester at 5 p.m. The train which leaves Winchester at 3.30 p.m. 
arrives in London at 5.42 p.m. When do they pass each other ? 

Ans. 197, minutes past 4. 





14. i have a certain sum of money, wherewith to buy a certain 
number of nuts, and I find if I buy at the rate of 40 a penny I shall 
spend 5d. too much, If at the rate of 50a penny rod. too little. 
How much have I to spend ? Ans, 5s. 10d. 


15. (Alen only.) The area of arhombus is 354,144 square feet, and 
one diagonal is 672 feet. Find the other diagonal. Find also the 
length of a side, and the height of the rhombus. 

Ans. 1054 ; 625 ; 566°6304 ft. 





(Women only.) Give directions to a First Class for setting in a 
patch, stating your reasons for each step in the process. 

16. (Men only.) The radius of a circle is 10 feet. Two parallel 
chords are drawn, each equal to the radius. Find the area of the 
zone between the chords. Ans. 296°04 sq. ft. 

(lVomen only.) Give recipes for a meat pudding, a light pudding 
for invalids, and a meal soup. 

17. (Alen only.) What is the greatest number of 4 digits whose 
digits are in Arith. Progression ? Ans. 9876. 

Prove the rule for finding the G.C.M. of two quantities. 

(lVomen only.) What is starch? How is it manufactured, and 
how prepared for use ? 

, ? b ¢c 

18. (AZen only.) If a:b :: ¢: d, prove that ~ ah ta 23 + 

i 7 p 
:e and that V (a + 4): V6: Viet+d): Va. 

(IVomen only.) In what ways may dripping be used as a substi- 
tute for butter in poor families ? 

19. (Jfen only.) Write out Euclid IT. 1. 

Ilow may a rectangle be dissected so as to form an equivalent 
rectangle of any given length ? 

(lVomen only.) Writes notes of a lesson on clothing to a First 


Class. 


20. (Wen only.) Write out Euclid III. 36. 
If any parallelogram be described about a circle it must be a 
rhombus. 
SECOND YEAR. 
SECOND WEEK. 
1. As in First Year. 
2. As in First Year. 
3. Discuss the question whether any, and if so what, interval of 


time shall be allowed to elapse between the commission of some 
serious offence in school and its punishment. 





- ee!) illum Ue 











THE PRACTICAL 


4. Criticise the statement : ‘4? each age the intellectual action | 19. (Aen only.) As in First Year. 


which a child likes is a healthy one for it.’ 
What are the limits to this principle? or, 
Mention a few points wherein you think Spencer’s or Froebel’s 
remarks are incorrect, or inapplicable. 

5. Place the letters S, JZ, or W over the following notes to dis- 
tinguish respectively the s/rong, medium, and weak accents :— 


é 





Time tests for Division IV. in schools include :— 


Series of notes in two-pulse, three-pulse, or four-pulse measure, 
including pulse-and-a-half notes ; also a simple phrase in six-pulse 
measure, beating twice to the measure. 

Write two passages, one in three-pulse, and the other in six-pulse 
measure, of four measures each, in accordance with these require- 
ments. Vary the contents of the measures, 

6. As in First Year. 

7. (Men only.) Paraphrase— 

Gareth loosed his bonds and on free feet 

Set him, a stalwart baron, Arthur’s friend. 
‘Well that ye came, or else these caitiff rogues 
Had wreaked themselves on me. Good cause is theirs 
To hate me, for my wont hath ever been 

To catch my thief, and then like vermin here 
Drown hin, and with a stone about his neck ; 
And under this wan water many of them 

Lie rotting ; but at night let go the stone, 
And rise, and flickering in a grimly light 
Dance on the mere.’ 

8. (Jen only.) Write out the substance of Macbeth, Act IIL., 
Scene I. 

(lVomen only.) Give instances of words from Bacon’s * Advance- 
ment of Learning,’ which had only a short existence, and which 
never had a long popular acceptance. 

g. (Alen only.) As in First Year. 

(!Vomen only.) Vriefly describe the volcanoes of New Zealand, 
and the rainfall of Australia. 

10. (Alen only.) As in First Year. 

(lVomen only.) What do you know of (a) The Trossachs, (4) 
Bridgwater Canal, (c) Bog of Allen, (@) Yarra Yarra, and (e) The 
Crystal Terraces ? 

11. (J/en only.) As in First Year. 

(lVomen only.) Briefly narrate the rise of the Puritans. 

12. (Men only.) As in First Year. 

(IVomen only.) Enumerate the chief Parliamentary Acts of 
Religious Intolerance from 1485 to 1603. 

13. As in First Year. 

14. As in First Year. 

15. (A/en only.) As in First Year. 


(Women only.) Mark your initials in cross-stitch. ° 


16. (Men only.) A garden roller is 11 ft, round, 3 in. thick, 
and 3 ft. wide. Find its weight, assuming that the handle and 
other parts weigh 54 of the cylindrical part, and that the weight of 
a cubic inch is 4°2 ozs. Ans, 7 cwts. 2 qrs. 19 Ibs. §*12 ozs, 





(IVomen only.) Draw out Notes of a Lesson on the Principles, 
Working, and Advantages of Co-operative Stores, 


17. (AZen only.) As in First Year. 


(}Vomen only.) Name and describe any really good cooking stove 
or oven for a labourer’s cottage. State the cost, and the special 
advantage which it affords, and draw an outline sketch of it. 


18. (A/en en/y.) In how many years will a sum of money double 


itself at Compound Interest ? (log 2 *30103 ; log 26 1°41497.) 
Ans. 17°67 years. 
a 


) Why is nicety of cooking and serving-up so im- 


portant in the case of invalids? Why should food never be kept in 


(lVomen onl; 


a patient’s room ? 


VOL. XIV. 


TEACHER. 49 


(Women only.) Divide £8424 among A, B, and C, so that A 
shall receive as much as B and C together ; and B # of what A and 
C together receive, 

Ans. £2502; £3744; £2088. 

20. (Men only.) Write out Euclid VI. 17. 

In a triangle ABC, the perpendicular from A meets the side BC 
in D. Ifthe rectangle BC, CD is equal to the square on AC, or 
if the rectangle BD, DC is equal to the square on AD, then BAC 
is a right angle, 





FourtH WEEK. 
1. As in First Year. 





a 
” ” 


3. What rules would you give to Pupil Teachers on the Art of 
Putting Questions, and what form of question is likely to prove most 
stimulating and useful to learners? How far do you think it desir- 
able to encourage in a class the habit of mutual interrogation ? 

4. How does Spencer enforce his dictum that * 7rwe science is 
essentially religious’? OR, What was Froebel’s ‘Theory of Develop- 
ment ?’ 


- 


5. Write before each of the following pairs of notes the signature 
of the scale of which it forms part :— 
ofa, 


. tf« 
62 i 


9 © 




















gee ta :— Piss 13 t= nee 
8 :—- if : s— |r s— Ime: if t= 
6. What are the average compasses of the Treble, Contralto, 


‘Tenor, and Bass Voices ? 
7. Analyse the following, and parse the italicised words :— 
(AZen only.) 
The raven Aimsel/ is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unsex me here, 
And fill me from the crown to the toe fef-/1é/ 
Of direst cruelty! Make ¢hick my blood ; 
Stop wf the access and passage to remorse, 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, zor keep peace between 
The effect and #¢/ Come to my woman's breasts 
And take my milk for gall, you murdering ministers / 

(Women only.) 

I heard thee speak me a speech once, but it was never acted ; or, 
if it was, not above once; for the play, 1 remember, pleased not 
the million; ’twas caviare to the genera/ ; but it was—as I received 
it, and others whose judgments in such matters, cried in the top of 
mine—an excellent A/ay, well digested in the scenes, se¢ down with 
as much modesty as cunning. 

8. (Alen only.) Give instances from ‘Gareth and Lynette’ of Ten- 
nyson’s minuteness of description, use of similes, and imitative 
rhythm. 

(Women only.) What, according to Bacon, are the three dis- 
tempers, diseases, or vices of learning ? 

9. (Alen only.) As in First Year. 

(Women only.) Draw maps of the Shannon and the Clyde. 

10. (Afen only.) Asin First Year. 

(IVomen only.) Contrast the colonies of New Zealand and 
Queensland ; and describe the special advantages aflorded in them 
for emigrants. 

11. (Alen only.) As in First Year. 

(Women only.) What were the immediate causes of Wolsey’s 
disgrace, and the execution of Mary (Queen of Scots and of Essex ? 

12. (Alen only). As in First Year, 

(lVomen only.) Write brief lives of two of the following : Henry 
VIL, Thomas Cromwell, Cardinal Pole, Sir Walter Kaleigh, 


13. A and B were partners in business. When the profits were 
divided, A received § per cent. on his capital, and B 4 per cent. on 


| his canital. ‘Their umited capital was £22,500. If A’s share of the 


profits were the same as B’s, how much did each receive ? 
Ans. £so0, 
14. As in First Year. a 
15. (J/en only.) As in First Year. 
(Vomen only.) How should a woman's night-dress be cut out? 
I]lustrate your answer by diagran:s, and state the quantity of material 


required, 
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PAPERS FOR PUPIL TEACHERS. 


BY JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.SC., F.C.P., ETC. 
Principal, Free Church Training College, Aberdeen, 


PUPIL TEACHERS AND POINTERS. 
Every well-trained child has been taught that it is 


| ‘bad manners’ to point, and so it is—for everybody 


but pupil teachers. Pointing seems to be their chief 


| business. 


7 Ven on As in First Year 
f Name any filters you may be acquainted with 
{ ilyi Ww t Describe the one you think best, and state 
17 Ven on lhe base of a certain prism is a regular hexagon. 
hy ft} veasures 1 foot. Find its volume. 
Ans. 2°598 c. ft. 
ll 
(M'omen only tiow would you conduct a Cookery Class? 
Ifow can the dishe. when cooked be most advantageously used ? 
tS. (Aten only.) In how many years will £1,000 amount to 
{1,500 at § per cent. comp. int. ? Ans. 12 years nearly. 
re 
(Iomen only.) Deseribe the process of vaccination. On what 


rrounds do some 


people object to its efficacy ? 

19. (Wen only.) Show that the coefficient of the rth term from the 
end of the expansion of («+a)* is identical with the coefficient of 
the rf4 term from the beginning 

Kind the coefficient of the 1rogth term of (a4- 34)". 

Ans. co8ooos. 


oe 

(Wor on What facilities are offered by the Government 
to small investors in order to induce them to save? Describe one 
of the 

20. (Men only.) Write out Euclid IV., 10. 

In the figure show that there are two triangles which fulfil the 
required conditions 

(Homen only.) Wii Notes of a Lesson on the Choice of a 
lwelling 

21. (Men only.) Write out Euclid VI. A. 

kmploy this proposition to prove that if two exterior angles 
fo a triangle be bisected, and the point of intersection of the 
bisectors be joined to the opposite angle, the straight line so drawn 
shall bisect that ang! 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


We shall be pl. i to reply briefly through these columns to any 


Supscth TT } hing examinational information or advice, and 
ENCLOSING THE NECESSARY Couron, 

This privilege di not, of course, extend to furnishing the solutions 
and answers of problems. All such communications should be 

ffo * Tuk Query Epiror.’ 

ep lemanding urgency will be promptly forwarded per poston 
f receipt of a stamped and addressed envelope, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY THE REQUISITE COUPON, 

A post idl be red by writing to Dr. Georce Breacn, M.A, 


(Avamination Editor of * Practical Teacher’), STANLEY 
MouNtT, MACCLESFIELD 
ANSWERED PER ORDINARY POST, 

G. RK. (Bolton), J. TL (Stockport), R. W. (Tamworth), 
M. I’. (Neweastle-under-Lyme), A. L. S. (Ryde), A. S. (Tran- 
mere), F. (¢ K. (Streatham Hill), E. J. S. (Macclesfield), 
kK. J. KR. (Chelford), 1 I. (Gosport), W. K. (Edinburgh), 
W. W. Bb. (Crewe), FF. M. (Kensington), K. K. (West Bromwich), 
Hl. Hi. A. (Knutton), C. S. (Oldbury), KE. S. (Ierne Bay), 
Hlolmes Chapel), Hl. D. (Chesterton), A. H. (Dover), 
\. VP. (Trinity College, Dublin), R. R. (West Bromwich), 


- 


k. ‘T. |. (Llolyhead), J. M. (Manchester), F. W. (West Bromwich), | 


Ht. b. (Macclesfield), T. IL. (Bollington), A. A. P. (Aldbourne), 
- % (Borley), I. J. (Bethesda), V. J. F. (Birkenhead), 
. Ik (Fenton), 1 l (Congleton), R. H. S. (Durham), 
M. F. (Rochford), G. W. P. (Tredworth), J. B.S. (Upper Clapton), 
Vv. | LL. (Wieck), So KK. (Dewsbury), H. W. B. (Alnwick), 
W. W. (Barby), T. B. E. (Luton), Hl. L. C. (Grandborough), 
‘ Ii. EB. (Upten), A. B. (Neweastle), J. M. (Spennymoor), 


l M. (Earl’s Barton), two letters; G. H (Newcastle, Statts.), 
Hl. A. ( Attleboro’), W. C. B. (Stockton-on-Tees), OMEGA (Shipley), 
Hi. S. (South Lambeth), 1 J. M. 1 (Liscard), W. M. Q. 
(New le-on-Tyne), A. S. (Tranmere), J. H (Stockport), F. 5. 
(New) }. T. (Claughton-on-Brock), MARY (Chadderton). 


A. M. ¢ King’s Cross). —Crowded out this month, Will deal 


En ’ ish), A (Chester),—See this month's Scholarship 
iations of not less than three letters are allowed in 


parsin Phe pa for Drawing and Science, whenever obtained, 
will, f t! year, rec} ] 
(1) be n, and (2) Guthrie, obtainable from any 

l ic Stationers 

N. EL DL (Wing lygom! Freehand, Model, Geometry, Per- 
' i“ , a ' , ’ ’ 

l \ . sige) ] (Classical Atlas, see Article. 

~~ = 


A pupil teacher without a pointer is like a soldier 
without his gun; a judge without his wig is not more 
helpless. 

It does not need to be a genuine pointer; any- 


| thing will do—anything, from a log rescued from the 


morning fire, through straight-edges of various sizes, 
down to a ‘Cumberland Giant’ pencil, or even to a 
well-worn pencil stump. 

Anything will do, we say; but pupil teachers have 
their preferences, for all that. Any pointer pleases 
a girl, but, for choice, let her have a dainty, tapering, 
18-inch affair, like a conductor’s baton. 

Then watch her using it, and the display she 
makes will more than repay any trifling outlay the 
pointer may have involved. First she scratches the 
tip of her ear with it. Then she passes it within her 
elbows and behind her back, and uses it to straighten 
herself up. Suddenly she whips it out with a mys- 
teriously swift motion, describes a complete circle in 
the air, and levels it with such an unerring ‘ thou-art- 
the-man’ style of aim that the culprit feels it to be 
useless, in this case at least, to look with innocent 
inquiry at his two neighbours; he gives himself up 
for lost, and duly ‘takes the floor.’ 

A boy’s preference is different. A ruler is what 
he yearns for. Any ruler will do; but, if you wish 
to give him lasting satisfaction, let it be a black 
ruler, and a heavy one, Its length is not material, 
but it would be better to be long enough to reach 
his shoulder comfortably without bringing his hand 
too close to his chin. 

Now watch him as he marches up and down 
before his class, lustily thumping his own right 
shoulder, and occasionally passing the ruler over his 
shoulder altogether, to give himself a blow or two on 
the back. Meanwhile, the youngsters gaze in open- 
mouthed horror at this lavish display of specimens 
of the awful blows that may come their way. 

Seeing a strapping lad striding thus up and down, 
with his bludgeon over his shoulder, before a class 
of trembling seven-year-olds, one cannot help think- 
ing that the little ones hear, in imagination, the 
dreadful words, ‘ Fee, Fo, Fi, Fum,’ and are wonder- 


_ing how the blood of an Itnglishman really does 


smell. 
Sometimes the pupil teacher varies the parts of 


| his body, hitting now his back, now his thigh, and 


occasionally even (at great personal inconvenience) 
his calf. But he is grandest when he emphasises 
points by bringing down the ruler with a smack 
into his rounded left palm—one smack per point, 
with two smacks for the important ones. 

Other and sleepier pupil teachers content them- 
selves with sucking their pointers, which, if not 
nutritious, seem to be, like somebody’s cocoa, ‘ grate- 
ful, comforting.’ Others use them as walking sticks, 
or, if too long for that, then as the drum-major uses 


| his official staff. This last method is very effective. 
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Others amuse themselves by seeing how far up their 
sleeve they can shove the pointer, and then how 
suddenly and unexpectedly they can dart it forth 
again. (The pupils do not like this game.) There 
is really no end to the pleasant uses an enterprising 
pupil teacher can make of any kind of pointer. 

If it were not that I am very unwilling to do any- 
thing to make the pupil teacher’s lot any harder than 
it is at present, I would write a school comedietta, 
called Zhe Pupil Teacher's Delight--with pointer drill 
instead of a ballet. 

Ill-natured people say that this love of pointers 
arises directly out of the depravity of pupil teachers, 
and their inborn love of cruelty. They compare the 
pointer to the slave-driver’s stick; and even people 
who are not ill-natured must admit that it is a great 
temptation in the hands of a poor wearied pupil 
teacher, when his class is tired like himself, after a 
hard day’s work. What is more natural than to try 
whether the pointer cannot, according to Hudibras : 

* Mend the gross mistakes of Nature, 
And put new life into dull matter.’ 

This temptation is the first and a very important 
reason why pupil teachers should be discouraged in 
the use of pointers. 

Others try to explain the love of pointers on the 
ground of their symbolic meaning. They are like 
the general’s truncheon or the king’s sceptre. De- 
prived of his staff of office, the poor pupil teacher 
feels like a soldier out of uniform, or, worse, like a 
policeman off his beat. He is a mere private person. 

But the real reason of this yearning for pointers is 
that the pupil teacher does not know exactly what 
to do with his hands. He is inclined to favour a new 
reading of Doctor Watts : 

‘ For Satan finds some mischief still 
For empty hands to do.’ 

Everybody knows that most girls, and ail boys, 
between the ages of 14 and 18 (and sometimes long 
after: but let that pass) have more hands than they 
know what to do with. Since these ages exactly 
cover the period of pupil teachership, there can no 
longer be any mystery about the origin of the love of 
pointers, 

Some objectors want to know why it is, then, that 
girls are not quite so bad about their hands as boys. 
The answer is easy. If girls had as many and as 
convenient pockets as boys, they would soon be as 
clumsy. They are only a little smarter because they 
must. They have no place to put their hands, so 
they fave to learn a little how to keep them out of 
mischief. Every Head Master would like to get all 
the pockets of his pupil teacher boys sewed up. 
Everybody knows that our soldiers are the smartest 
men you will see anywhere. Well, they have no 
pockets. 

Take away pointers and pockets, and how much 
of our pupil teacher have we left? Watch him as 
he stands uneasily before his class. He has five 
favourite positions. 

The first may be called the Colossus of Rhodes. He 
stands with his legs wide apart like that famous 
brazen statue under which ships used to sail, or, 
better, like Gulliver when he had that grand Lili- 
putian procession between his legs. 

The second position is more elegant, though its 
name does not sound so well. This is the /eapo/ 
position. The left hand rests upon the thigh, thus 
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representing the handle; the right hand is stretched 
forth in oratorical fashion, and represents the spout. 

The Napoleonic pose is not unpopular. It is very 
easy, and not ineffective. All you have to do is to 
pull down your brows, and fold your arms, and stand 
quite still. 

Many pupil teachers cannot stand still, so the 
Napoleonic pose is not quite so easy as it seems. 
Those more active spirits practise what we used to 
call the pupil teacher's prowl. If you want to know 
how to do it, spend an afternoon in the house marked 
‘Hy:enas’ in the Zoological gardens, and follow the 
model there set. 

The next is an essentially masculine position. We 
used to call it ‘the sparrow.’ All you have to do is 
to bend the body slightly forward, gather up your 
coat tails, and insert your hands under them. For 
obvious reasons this is a position largely confined to 
‘Fourth Year’s.’ Others have a little difficulty in 
finding hiding for the hands. 

To balance this masculine position, we have 
another specially favoured by the girls. To be 
sure, here as elsewhere, the boys can trench on the 
girls’ preserves, but not the girls on the boys’. For 
a girl’s pose, it is not well named. It is called ‘the 
wine jar.’ Our name for it was ‘Madame Angot,’ 
from pictures (of a popular opera) that used to cover 
the advertisement boarding. Our master called it 
the ‘amphora,’ which may be freely translated the 
wine jar. It is very simple. You just stand straight 
up, and stick the elbows out, while the hands rest on 
the thigh bones. 

When all these positions have been named, and 
condemned, the pupil teacher may well ask in de- 
spair, ‘How am I to stand, then, without laying 
myself open to ridicule?’ This, at any rate, was 
what we used to ask ourselves. The answer is: to 
be interested in your work, and the pose will look 
after itself. It is only because these positions we 
have been speaking of began in deliberate attempts 
at ‘effect’ that they are wrong. A _ pupil teacher 
before a class has no time to think of effect. If he 
teaches well, he will naturally bear himself—] do 
not say ‘elegantly’: we can do without that—as a 
teacher should. 

Pupil teachers, as a rule, like definite instructions, 
and all we have said does not supply one ‘rule.’ 
Now our grand ‘rule,’ and a very good one, too, was 
to stand where you could see the whole class at 
once : that is, at the ‘apex of the equilateral triangle 
of which the front bench of your class is the base.’ 
This does not mean what we at first thought. It 
does not mean that you are to be glued to one spot. 
You can move backwards and forwards as you may 
see fit (only do not let your motion degenerate into 
the ‘ prowl’), keeping always the same distance from 
your class. 

If you do this, I really do not see any necessity for 
taking away your beloved pointer. Let it be a real 
pointer, though—not a ruler, or a club—and make it 
your boast that you have never broken a pointer. 
Other things being equal, | should always give the 
preference to a candidate for any appointment who 
had it recorded in his testimonials that ‘he never broke 
a pointer.’ 

Another simple rule—all really good rules are 
very simple—remember that a pointer is a thing to 
point with. That’s all. 
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Naturally you cannot stand at equilateral-triangle 
range from your class all day. Certain subjects re- 
quire close quarters. But such subjects do not require a 
pointer. In examining slates or copies a pointer is only 
in the way. At such times let it lie in your desk. It is 
no use saying the Lord’s prayer every morning if you 
come among stupid or ill-behaved boys with a pointer. 


—-a2— 


NOTES AND NOTIONS. 


BY RICHARD WADDINGTON, 
E-x-TPresident of the Half-Time Council of Teachers. 


Tue most important document issued from White- 


hall since Mr. Acland’s advent is the Evening Con- 
tinuation School Code. The regulations for the 
future guidance of the evening school are marked 
by an elasticity and freedom that I would fain see 
incorporated in the Code for day schools. Two 
points of vast importance are conceded: the aboli- 
tion of the fixed annual examination, and the payment 
lor individual passes. In neither of these two 
reforms does the Code go far enough to ensure its 
The anomaly of a variable grant will be 
intensified under a scheme of intermittent inspection. 
Nothing is more necessary than a very loud pro- 
test against the retention of a variable grant after 
the abolition of the annual show day. Applied to 
our primary day schools the scheme of inspection 
and assessment would produce greater injury to 
education than the system at present in vogue. 
* * * * * 

Tur inspector is to visit the school at any period 
of the year. The work will be in a state of tran- 
sition, and the present race of inspectors have been 
accustomed to prepared exhibitions. It is only 
necessary that the inspector should examine two of 
the five subjects that may be taken, and on the 
estimate of those two is to depend the variable 
grant for the whole five. 
spectors coming in and examining, say, in English 
and mechanics, the two subjects on which they are 
‘faddy,’ and awarding the lower grant. The teacher 


SUCCESS, 


on the elasticity of the curriculum, and it will be a 
pity if so generously conceived a Code is not suc- 
cessful because the regulations make it of interest to 
the managers to omit recreation. 

* * * * * 

In the North of England Scotch drapers canvass 
for orders for clothing from house to house, and the 
clothing is supplied on the ‘easy payment system.’ 
The other day the master of a large school in the 
North, on entering a class-room where the third 
standard was taking a geography lesson, found the 
assistant ‘doubled’ while getting rid of a deep 
chuckle, and the children convulsed. The master, 
wishing to join the merriment, asked, ‘ What is the 
matter ?’ 


Teacher.—‘ Johnny ———— says that a Scotchman 
is a man that travels with a pack!’ 
* * * * . * 


On Saturday last the teachers of Salford, Farn- 
worth, and Bolton met to celebrate the appointment 
of their late sub-inspector, Mr. W. Northrop, to the 
inspectorate. I confess I do not like testimonials to 
inspectors, but teachers would have been untrue to 
themselves if they had not signalised Mr. Acland’s 
last step towards an open inspectorate. Mr. Northrop 
was very candid in his reply. His present position 
was due to the work of the National Union of 
Teachers. There was a ring of confidence about 
the meeting that would have convinced Mr. Acland 
that he need have no fear in filling up the inspec- 


| torial rank from the ‘ knights of the chalk and duster.’ 


Now | can imagine in- | 


will have no data on which to appeal to the Depart- | 
ment, if the Department is prepared to hear the | 


appeal. Many of the inspectors have been reared 
on ‘noughts and crosses,’ and will find the new 
circumstances extremely difficult to interpret. And 
1 can imagine a year’s experience of intermittent 
inspection, coupled with the absurdity of a variable 
grant, so aggravating the teachers and managers as 
to produce such a revulsion of feeling on the ques- 
tion of intermittent inspection that would do much to 


* * * * * 
Mr. Dawkrns, the President of the Salford Asso- 
ciation, read a very interesting extract from a Blue 
Book of 1840 :— 


‘In one dame-school I found thirty-one children from two to 
seven years of age. The room was a cellar 10 feet square and about 
7 feet high. The only window was less than 18 inches square, and 
not made to open. Although it was a warm day towards the close 
of August, there was a fire burning, and the door, through which 
alone any air could be admitted, was shut. The damp subterra- 
neous walls of the cellar required, as the old woman assured us, a 
fire throughout the year. If she opened the door the children 
would rush out to light and liberty, while the cold blast rushing 
in would torment her aged bones with rheumatism. Still further 
to restrain their vagrant propensities, and to save them from the 
danger of tumbling into the fire, she had crammed the children 
as closely as possible into a dark corner at the foot of her bed. 
Ilere they sat in the pestiferous obscurity, totally destitute of books, 
and without light enough to read had the books been placed in 


| their hands. Six children, indeed, out of the thirty had brought 


some twopenny books ; but these also having been made to circulate 
through sixty little hands, were now so well soiled and tattered as 
to be rather the memorials of past achievements than means of 


| leading the children to fresh exertion. The only remaining instru- 


make the abolition of the annual show impossible | 


for many years. 
. * * * » 
Turrxe are other points of great import in the 
admirable Code just issued. Teachers would do well 


to seriously consider whether the principle of equal | 


payment, regardless of the extent of the curriculum, 
could be applied to the day schools. But there is 
one feature of the Code very much to be deprecated. 
Evening schools must be attractive, and to become 
attractive the time-table must provide recreative 
lessons. Under the new Code this can be done, but 
the time will not count for payment even for the fixed 
grant. I hope this will be remedied at once, for 
very much of the success of the experiment depends 





ments of instruction possessed by the dame, who lamented her 
hard lot to be obliged at so advanced an age to tenant a damp 
cellar, and to raise the means of paying her rent by such scholastic 
toils, were a glass full of sugarplums near the tattered leaves on 
the table in the centre of the room, and a cane by its side, every 
part of instruction being thus secured by the good old rule of 
mingling the useful with the sweet.’ 
* + * * * 

Tut Department has modified the alteration in 
the last Code by which candidates for the scholar- 
ship examination could only count marks for success 
in science at the previous May examinations. The 
alteration extends the period to the fourteen months 
before the July of the examination. On what ground 
this uneducational regulation was first made I am not 
aware, but I am certain the Department would have 
acted more wisely in resorting to the old arrangement 
for the present. I am looking forward to an entire 
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remodelling of Schedule V., wherein yearly success 
in science and drawing will be credited at each yearly 
examination. 

* * * * * 

Anp this brings me to the necessity of an annual 
examination of pupil teachers. It will be remem- 
bered that the abortive Code of Sir W. Hart-Dyke 
provided for a biennial examination. Is there any 
reason against this? A pupil teacher might be 
examined at entrance, and at the end of the second 
and fourth years. The examination at the end of 
the second year might be conducted like the scholar- 
ship examination, and extend over the same period. 
By this means hundreds of young people would 
turn their attention to some other employment ere 
they passed from boyhood or girlhood. The pupil 
teachers would have an opportunity of doing them- 
selves justice, which they do not now possess, with 
only one day for the examination; and the mental 
strain on the young boy or girl would be decreased. 

* om x * * 

To accomplish this all indentures would end with 
the civil year. I can see no serious objection to 
this. It would make it possible to arrange all pupil | 
teachers as seniors or juniors, and this would facili- 


tate the simultaneous teaching of all pupil teachers on | 


the lines I suggested in these columns a year ago. 
The list for the juniors could be in order of merit, 
just as the scholarship list, and this would be a 
boon to the teacher, because the pupil teachers 
would measure their mental prowess before the end 
of their apprenticeship. 

* * * * * 

Sixce my last, two conferences on matters educa- 
tional have met—the Church Teachers and Man- 
agers’, and the School Board Clerks’. Judged by the 
educational views expressed, the order would be 
inverted. On the question of corporal punishment 
the opinions expressed by the School Board Clerks 
were quite refreshing. But the most retrogressive 
of all the suggestions was that of Mr. G. B. Davis, 
in dealing with the vexed question of school exemp- 
tion. To find the Clerk of an important School 
Board like Birmingham suggesting that ‘age only’ 
should be the qualification, and that the ages should 
be eleven for half time and fourteen for full time, 
makes me utter, 

‘Tis strange—but true ! for truth is always strange, 
Stranger than fiction.’ 
To find a gentleman who is supposed to be anxious 
to extend education advocating that every child may 
become a half-timer at eleven years of age, regard- 
less of physical or mental fitness, is so strange that 
I feel sure Mr. Davis has no acquaintance with the 
genuine half-timer. 
* * * x * 

Wuat would be the result of the adoption of 
this suggestion? Irom the ‘Annual Return’ issued 
by the Education Department I find that the num- 
ber of children over eleven years of age attending 
our primary schools reached 1,109,173, and every 
one of these would be entitled to attend school half 
time. The adoption of Mr. Davis’s suggestion 
would increase the number of half-timers from 
172,363 to 1,109,173. But the mischief would not 
end here. The local authority-could only enforce 
half-time attendance after the jchild had reached | 
eleven, and every school, nay,* every class, would 
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contain more or less half-timers. Mr. Davis would 
allow no inquiry beyond the certificate of birth—the 
child might roll in the gutter, or make mud pies, 
for one-half of its school career. I would ask the 
advocates of ‘age only,’ ‘Is this the solution you 
desire to bring about?’ 

* * * * * 

Waite I am on this vexed question of exemption, 
let me reiterate the N.U.T. policy. No halftime 
before twelve years of age, and only then if the 
poverty of the parent necessitates it. The child 
must be ‘necessarily and beneficially employed,’ and 
the attendance must be mornings one week and 
afternoons the next. Is there any educationist 
who hesitates to endorse this policy? Still further 
to secure an educational proficiency before entry 





on the labour market, the child must show a record 
| of attendance since the fifth birthday. Why, the 
| policy advocated by the Clerk to the Birmingham 
| School Board is as uneducational as it is simple. 
* * * * * 

I was pleased to see the question of the penny- 
bank brought to the front. Under many School 
Boards the craze is taking the head-teacher from 
| the class-room for four or five hours a_ week. 
Nothing is too great to sacrifice in the interest of 
| so-called ‘thrift.’ If there must be a system of 
banking in our schools, why not accept the offers of 
| the Post Office and let them send a clerk to take 
care of the clerical work of the penny bank? It will 
be a paying concern in the hands of the Post Office, 
but, if the teacher is to devote Monday to the penny- 
bank, then why not only open school on that day to 
bankers. Too often the virtue runs to vice, to enable 
some official to boast of the number of depositors 
and the amount invested. No mention is made of 
the weary hours spent by the teacher at home, pre- 
vious to the audit, squaring up the accounts; or 
of the lessons neglected because of the sitting at the 
‘receipt of customs,’ gathering in the nimble penny. 


—_ee——— 


SKETCHES OF MODERN EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. 
V.—THRING OF UPPINGHAM. 
Education is not cram: but character. 

BY THOMAS CARTWRIGHT, B.A,, B.SC. (LOND.) 

Author of ‘Mental Science and Logie for Teachers.’ Co-Director 
of the Birkbeck Training Classes and Lecturer therein on School 
Method. 





Many years ago chance put the writer in possession 
of a book replete with pedagogic lore, and teeming 
with suggestiveness. It was ‘ Education and School,’ 
by the Rev. Edward Thring, M.A., Head Master of 
| Uppingham School. Subsequent reflection, and the 
perusal of other works from the same pen, have only 
added to the admiration which was evoked by the 
masterpiece referred to, and with satisfaction it is 
that we have viewed the growing popularity of 
Thring’s works. More than one primary teacher 
has received his ‘living fire’ from this same source ; 
one in particular, now holding, and gracing one of 
the highest offices of the N.U.T., after a successful 
career as a school teacher, would be proud to con- 
| fess his indebtedness to the Master of Uppingham 
| for inspiration which contributed, in no small mea- 
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sure, to his success. Interest, therefore, in our Re- 
former of to-day will scarcely be altogether wanting. 

Born in 1821, Edward Thring was the third son of 
the Rev. J. D. Thring, who fulfilled the double réle 
of Squire and Rector of Alford - with- Hornblotton, 
Castle Cary, Somersetshire. His connections were 
instinct with culture, his mother being the daughter 
of the Rev. J. Jenkyns, vicar of Lowercreech, anc 
sister of Dr. Jenkyns, Master of Balliol. Lord Thring 
—raised to the peerage in 1886 0n account of his 
services as Chief Draughtsman of Parliamentary 
Bills—and the Rev. Godfrey Thring, in his turn also 
rector of Alford, were his elder brothers. As a boy 
he attended the Ilminster School, passing to Eton 


in 1832. ‘If you want to tell a lie, do it yourself,’ | 
was an expression which showed, even at. this | 


early period, how doggedly his face was set against 
deceit: and the sobriquet of ‘Die First,’ which was 
given to him by his fellow Etonians on his refusal to 
admit his inferiority at ‘fives,’ by leaving the court 
to older and, in their estimation, more skilful com- 
rades, indicates that stern determination which was 


one of the man’s chief characteristics in after life. | 
Chose acquainted with the traditions of the great | 
| and the boys were duly received at the appointed 


public school of which he became Captain will be 


interested in learning that the future deaw sabreur of | 


matters educational was the last of the Montems, 
whose wont it was on Whit-Tuesday to stand upon a 
certain eminence, and demand of passers-by the 
wherewithal to support the Senior Scholars of the 
School at the Universities. In due course the future 
Master passed to King’s College, Cambridge, be- 
coming in 1843 Porson Prizeman, and taking the 
B.A. Degree in 1844, the M.A. in 1847. 

His attempt to obtain an Assistantship at Eton was 
unsuccessful, and a like fate was meted out to him 
when aspiring to the Head-Mastership of Durham 
(;rammar School, wherefore he became curate at 
St. James's, Gloucester, but ill-health made him re- 
sign this post, and take duty with his father at 
Alford. This was in 1847. Two years later we find 
him combining private tuition with a curacy at Great 
Marlow, and from 1850-51 he was engaged in simi- 
lar work at Cookham Dean. On the 1oth Septem- 
ber 1853 came the great opportunity, for on this 
day he was appointed Head Master of Uppingham, 
then an insignificant private school, with a single 
boarding house, 13 boarders, 18 day S¢ holars, and 
an usher as sole assistant. 

At his death, on October 22nd, 1887, Uppingham 
was one of the great public schools of England, com- 
prising the great school, school chapel, sanatorium, 
gymnasium, forge, workshops, swimming bath, 
11 boarding houses, a preparatory school, 12 fives 
courts, 2 cricket grounds, an aviary and public gar- 
den, together with to acres of land for school pur- 
poses ; a noble monument, surely, to the professional 
skill and indomitable energy of « Teddy,’ as the boys 
delighted to call him. But this was not all. for 
£25,000 had been added to the school trust. Indu- 
bitably, therefore, Thring had earned the title of 
vreatest public «school Master since Arnold. Where 
did his right hand vet this cunning ? In his own 
opinion the best training for his mastership had been 
received : the parish schools of Gloucester and Alford. 
lo this must be added his native ability and genius, 
for of the schoolmaster as of the poet it can truly 
be said, nascifur, non fit. His interest in elementary 
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education was always keen, as will be seen from his 
writings. On December 20th, 1853, he took to wife 
Fraulein C. Marie Koch, a cultured German lady 
whom he had met at Rome. This lady was, as he 
said in dedicating his ‘ Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing ’ to her, ‘my partner in school-life, to whose cour- 
age and help I owe so much of life, and of work done.’ 

Wherever the name of Thring is mentioned 
will be told the tale of how they brought the big 
school from Uppingham to Borth. The matter was 
on this wise: Typhoid fever, undoubtedly due to the 
defective drainage of the town, seized the school in 
its fell clutches. The scholars were sent home, and 
returning after an interval, were again overtaken by 
the scourge. Despairing of the application of those 
drastic remedies which alone could lay the grim 
spectre, by reason of the dilatoriness, and even hos- 
tility, of the municipal authorities, and justly fearing 
that his herculean efforts during upwards of 20 years 
would be rendered futile, and his school ruined, ‘ Die 
First’ dismissed his scholars, with orders to re- 


| assemble in three weeks’ time at Borth, on Cardigan 


Bay. During these three weeks his determination 
and powers of organising were most conspicuous, 


time in the improvised school on the Welsh coast, 
and Uppingham was by the sea for a year. Upon 
his return Thring received an ovation ; he was made 
President of the Uppingham Mutual Improvement 
Society, and did much to make it a success. With 
his accustomed common sense he anticipated much 
that is now being done by the various County Council 
Technical Committees. Cookery was taken espe- 
cially under his wing. ‘If,’ said he, ‘the husband is 
the bread-winner, the wife ought not to be the bread- 
waster.’ 

His schoolroom was adorned with paintings of 
the great masters of literature, and in other ways was 
embellished and made unusually attractive. Said a 
visitor, ‘The worthies of literature look down as 
with the eyes of ancestors on Uppingham scholars.’ 
‘] do not see,’ responded the Master, ‘why educa- 
tion should be associated with grimness or roughness, 
with bare walls or inkstains.’ 

His policy was ably and tersely summed up by the 
writer of his obituary notice in the ‘Globe’: 

‘Mr. Thring preached, and practised, that freedom 
from traditional, or officially imposed, methods of 
teaching alone could enable schools and schoolboys 
to make the best of one another. And we have every 
confidence that this principle will ultimately prevail 
in generations more fortunate than these.’ Such 
freedom we are beginning to taste, and it is to such 
men as Thring and Quick that we are greatly in- 
debted for the healthy direction which public opinion 
on educational matters is beginning to exhibit an 
inclination to take. In these days when we are 
expecting that the Annual Show Day will, in a year 
or so, be a thing of the past, we shall read with ap- 
proval what this reformer has to say on the subject 
of Inspection and Inspectors : 

‘The Inspector destroys teaching because he ts 
bound by law and necessity to examine according to 
a given pattern: and the perfection of teaching is 
that it does not work on a given pattern. J/inds can- 
mol he inspected.’ 

And again: ‘Most examiners are young, and are 
sent fresh from their books and their laurels to pass 
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judgment on what they have not been accustomed to, 
and tabulate the lifelong labours of men who, having 
been their equals in intellectual honours twenty, 
thirty, or forty years before, have added since the 
experience of successful work during those years to 
this early success in bookwork. J/ dooks are the work 
of life, this ts not incorrect; but tf teaching mind is the 
work of life, tt ts destruction, If memory, rules, 
and neatly packed knowledge make men, up with the 
flag, enlist our workers under the banner of exami- 
nations. But if education and training are the true 
aim of mankind, and power in man’s self the prize of 
life, then no superstition ever ate into a healthy 
national organism more fatal than the cult of the 


examiner.’ A heavy indictment, verily, to hurl at a | 


system, and as true as it is heavy. In like manner 


does Thring with scathing irony and epigrammatic | 
satire lay bare many other of the fallacies which | 
have retarded, and are retarding, the adequate de- 


velopment of our children’s minds. Let the London 


School Board carefully con the following, and then | 


say whether their recent howl of triumph is not 
utterly discreditable : 

‘A lecturer can lecture to 100, 200—-any reasonable 
number of hundreds in one hour. They all hear him, 


and that is what they have to do. A feacher can teach | 


twenty-five at the outside in the same time. This de- 


cides the question of cost. If 100 is taken as a low | 


estimate of a possible audience, and twenty-five as 


the maximum of a class, then the cost to each hearer | 


of a lecturer is one quarter the cost of a teacher.’ 
In a word, the salary of a teacher should be four 
times greater than that of a lecturer. How many 
teachers are compelled to become mere lecturers by 
sheer force of the excessive size of theirclasses! As 
for corporal punishment, he tells us, in ‘ Education 
and School,’ that ‘the common argument that flog- 
ging is a degrading punishment to boys wll not bear 
investigation, Either it is degrading in itself, or 
degrading on account of the circumstances attending 
it. If received for gross offence, a flogging is 
obviously degrading, but then 7 7s the offence which 
degrades, not the punishment. Thisis a distinction often 
lost sight of: as ¢f disgrace consisted in being found out 
and punished, and not rather in deserving punishment. 


In this connection we may refer to a somewhat amus- | 


ing incident. The boys had been warned that those 
who returned late, after a certain vacation, would be 
punished, Several boys missed their trains (in all 


probability wilfully), and Thring kept his word, | 


whereupon arose a great outcry, which was taken up 


by the sickly sentimental part of the press, and the | 
| animals that hiss—the snake and the goose; take 


usual mawkish drivel was perpetrated. ‘Punch,’ 
however, contented himself with the following mot: 
‘ We don’t know whether Mr. Thring trains the boys’ minds, 
but he makes them mind their trains.’ By the boys them- 
selves the complainants were promptly sent to 
Coventry, their opinion, as is usual on this subject, 
being devoid of that invertebrateness which is some- 
times exhibited by their elders. 

Most firmly does he insist upon a healthy public 
opinion in his school. His favourite argument was 
that vice can only exist in a community which toler- 


ates, and therefore, by implication, participates in it. | 
Hence the boys were put on their mettle to chase | 


evil-doing from their midst, and it is said by Mr. 
Skrine, to whose ‘ Memory of Thring’ we are in- 


debted, that no master was more successful in putting | 
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down boyish immorality, and no master turned out a 
greater proportion of boys with sound characters than 
Thring. This is the opinion of a man who was at 
Uppingham as pupil and master for twenty-one years. 
The same authority asserts that ‘had Mr. Thring’s 
commanding talents and matchless energy been em- 
ployed in any other branch of the public service, he 
would by this time be a man whom his country had de- 
lighted tohonour.’ Here Mr. Skrine only expresses 
a truth that the inspectorate appointments drive home 
to us with increasing force, viz., that the schoolmaster 
may indeed bear the burden and heat of the day, but 
honours are not for him. 

Another pupil writes that Thring was full of en- 
thusiasm for honour and purity. To him we may 
apply the words which Tennyson puts into the mouth 
of Gareth: 

‘ Live pure, speak true, right wrong, honour the king, 
Else wherefore born ?’ 

He was resolved on trusting his boys and on the 
abolition of school loafers. Every boy, was his 
theory, is good for something, and it is the master’s 
duty to find out what this is, and /0 assist ‘he boy. to 
be something. Evoke the spirit of belief in self, and 
respect for self, was with him a cardinal rule, and it 
would be difficult to find a nobler one. Another 
writer (Miss Beale) gave it as her opinion, from per- 
sonal observation, that Uppingham was taught on the 
principle that it matters comparatively little what 
knowledge is taught. Who are the teachers, is the 
real question. What the teacher is and how the 
teaching is done, that is all in all. Not what is 
taught as much as the spirit in which it is taught 
makes all the difference: above all, the character of 
the teacher. Here are a few expressions of what 
Thring thought a teacher should be. 

A teacher has as his subject life and mind, 

A teacher’s life is in living beings, not in printer’s ink, 

A teacher is an artificer of mind and noble life. 

Above all, a teacher never lets a single life of those 
put into his hands be spoiled or wasted, or flung 
aside through neglect and scorn. 

A teacher is the helper and friend of the weak. 

This is the way he treats Pope’s couplet: 

‘ A little learning is a dangerous thing; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring.’ 
Common-sensed into plainer English it runs thus : 
‘A little money is a dangerous snare; 
Get thousands, but of sixpences beware.’ 

Likewise note the ready way in which he stifled an 
incipient hiss that was due to some unpalatable 
adviee given to his Sixth Form: ‘There are just two 
your choice, gentlemen !’ 
it is needless to add. 

To Edward Thring is due the initiation of the 
Head Masters’ Conference and also the establish- 
ment of the first Public School Mission in the East 
End of London. 

We conclude this short and necessarily incomplete 
sketch with a list of our Reformer’s works : 
‘Education and School’ (1864). 

‘Thoughts on Life’ (1871). 

‘Theory and Practice of Teaching’ (1883). 
‘School Sermons.’ 

‘Poems and Translations.’ 

‘Uppingham School Songs.’ 

‘ Addresses.’ 


Their choice was silence, 
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SPECIMEN MUSIC TESTS FOR PUPIL TEACHERS AND | 
SCHOOLS. 


ny W. G. MC.NAUGHT, i 
Associate of the Royal Academy of Music. | 

SCHOOL Division IV STANDARD V. and upwards. 

NEW requirements Education Department :— 

Siupce Tests Compininc Time anp TUNE WILL BE | 
Arriuiep To Division IV. ix ALL SCHOOLS IN WHICH THE | 
AVERAGE ATTENDANCE OF OLDER SCHOLARS Excreps Sixty. 

} 

School teachers should be careful not to underrate the | 
ad ¢ in practical skill demanded by this requirement. It 
is possible for a class to fluently sing monotone time exer- 

‘ ne ¢ mpl xity, and to sing tune exercises involv- 
difficult leaps and key changes, and yet not be able to 

“ ight the simplest combination of time and tune. 
| fiuiting of time and tune should be systematically studied 

ugh the course. In upper classes where the com- 
| m has not hitherto been regularly practised, it will be 
' ssary to go through a graded course, based upon the 
recognition of what experience shows to be easy and difficult 
in the study Obviously, exercises or pieces in which leaps 
have to be sung at sight in divided pulses are found difficult. 


Leaps from tone to tone of the Doh or key chord, and 
quick movement, « mmbined with repeated tones and step- 
wise movement (z.¢., to and from notes next to one another 
in the scale) are fairlv easy. Exercises in which a single 
rhythmic form is applied to varied tonal successions make 
very good studies (see 13, 14, and 1§ below). But school 

sand pieces properly taught are afterall the pleasantest 
studies of combined time and tune. It is, however, neces- 
sary to use exercises and tests, because by these means 
difliculties can be introduced one at a time, and the study 
properly graded, ‘ 
Ihe double bars show the phrasing of the tests. It is 
important for classes to endeavour to group notes together 
properly. 
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THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





Published on JUNE Ist, 18938, No. 13, Vol. Il. of 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW 


The only Monthly Periodical exclusively devoted to the interests of Music in Schools. 


Published on the First of every Month, Price 1!d.; Post free 2d. Annual Subscription, 
including Postage, 2s. 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW contains— 

ARTICLES ON MUSICAL SUBJECTS OF GENERAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS, CONTRIBUTED BY SCHOOL 
MUSIC SPECIALISTS. 

GENERAL NOTES ON IMPORTANT MUSICAL EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 

REPORTS OF SCHOOL CONCERTS AND COMPETITIONS. 

SCHOOL SONGS IN BOTH NOTATIONS AND SUITED TO THE CAPACITIES OF THLE CHILDREN IN 
THE DIFFERENT DIVISIONS OF SCHOOLS. 

EXERCISES IN SIGHT-SINGING IN BOTH NOTATIONS. 

REVIEWS OF SCHOOL MUSIC. 

SOLUTIONS TO THE QUESTIONS IN MUSIC SET AT THE DIFFERENT EXAMINATIONS IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT AND OTHER EXAMINING BODIES. 

CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES AND QUERIES, &c. 


ARTICLES ON THE FOLLOWING TOPICS HAVE APPEARED OR ARE IN PREPARATION: 
‘How to Deal with Flat Singing.’ ‘How to Train Boys’ Voices.’ ‘How to Teach Transition or Change of Key and the Minor Mode.’ 
‘How to Combine Time and Tune.’ ‘How to Teach Quick Six-Eight or Six-Pulse Measure.’ 
‘How to Train for Telling by Ear.’ ‘How to Teach a School Song.’ 
‘How to Classify Mixed Classes.’ ‘How to Beat Time.’ ‘How to Work for Competition,’ &c. 


THE MUSIC SEPARATELY, PRICE THREE-HALFPENCE. 


During the past year School Songs, in both Notations, by the following Composers have appeared :—FRAnz Ant, W. SrernDate Bennert, H. Evttot 
Button, S.C. Cooker, J. W. Eruiort, A. Scorr Garry, Dr. Harrincron, G. Lin_ey, Florence A. MARSHALI, Lowrnt Mason, G. A, MACraRREN, 
Atrrep Morrat, W. W. Pe ARSON, B. M. Ramsey, ALBERTO RANDEGGER, Dr. ROLAND Rocsrs, H. W. Scuarrau, Sir J. STAINER, &e. 


The Series of Sight-Singing Exercises, specially written by W. G. McNaughi, will be continued. 


Hz: andsome Cases for Binding Vv ol. I. now ready, price 1s. Gd. 














London & New York: NOVELLO, EWER & Co. Office: 1, Berners St, W. 





BIRKBECK TRAINING CLASSES. ing incest 


Approved by Education Dept. (Art. 103 RLL’S BOOK-KEEPING FOR NEW CODE. 


be AR age I., Introductory; I1., Practical; I1T., Theory or Journalising. Fax wh 


| 48 pp. Price 4d. Full Keys. MS. Books, 2d. each Sch olmaster says 
CO-DIRECTORS: * They are the dest and cheape of taennain of Ge kind in the marke 


Messrs. CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), and ' AL 
THOMPSON, B.A. Hons. (Lond.). | a S. mn. PRACT IC says : BOOK- K EE PI NG. 


guide.’ Consists of Grad. Exercises and Exam, Papers, with /x«/? or outline 
keys. 128 pp. Is. 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION. | SARLL’S DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK - KEEPING. 





Sixth Edition. 2s. Complete with /ud/ or ontiine keys. /’ractical 

Special attention to weak subjects. Teacher says:-—' We Aecartily recommend it as the éest and cheapest 

— . . een : manual we have seen.’ For Soc. of Arts Exam., Civil Service, &c. 240 pp. 
Fee (Scholarship or Certificate, both sexes), 15g, per quarter. MS. Books, 1s. 

Address Mr. CarTWRIGHT, East Finchley, London, N., for *,* Specimen Copies at one-third off, or Teachers can have 


arcels for inspection post free from A. SARLL, A.K.C. (Lecturer 
eople’s Palace, E., Polytechnic, W., &c.), 62, Oakley Rd., London, N. 


Twenty Lessons by Correspondence for 108. 6d. 
London: GEORGE GILL & SONS, 13, Warwick Lane, E.c. 


JOSEPH HUGHES’S Sane PUBLICATIONS. 


Now Ready. Price 6s. Post Free, 4s. 6d. New Popular Waltz. 


DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. ‘CRAIGLANDS’ WALTZ. 


By MAY MORRIS. Price 2s. net. 
The Edition de luxe. Price Half a Guinea net. By ROLLO OBERSTEIN, 


Testimonials and Successes. 


New Quarters for Oral Classes commence first Saturday in Yanuary, 
April, Fuly, and October. 





Now Ready. Now Ready. Price ls., post free. 


Prize Cantata: ‘THE JESTER.’ — Conversational Drawing Lessons for Infants. 


Words by J. E. Parrott, B.A., LL.B.; Music by Dr. RALPH With numerous Original Illustrations. 


DUNSTAN 
‘ i By Mrs. MORTIMER, 
Old Notaticn, 2s. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 4d. Lecturer on the Kinder garten at the Home and Colonial Traini wg College. 


4 


London: JOSEPH HWUGHES & CO., Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, E.c. 
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REVIEWS. 


Advanced Physiography. By Richard A. Gregory 
and J. C. Christie, F.G.S. London: Joseph 
Hughes and Co, 


This is a capital text-book for students of the Advanced 
ye of Physiography, according to the Syllabus of the 
ponsible for the greater part of the volume, is remarkably 
well-equipped for the task he has undertaken, not only by his 
ccessful studies, but by his practical work at the Royal 


lege of Science, South Kensington, and by his experience 
a scientific writer and teacher, and as a University Exten- 


sion lecturer. 

In the course of a careful reading of the fifteen chapters of 
the book, we have been struck by the thoroughness with 
which each part of the comprehensive subject is treated, and 
by the fearless spirit in which the most abstruse speculative 
theories of modern physical science are examined and ex- 
plained, attacked or defended. 

rhe first chapter deals with the Principles of Light, and 

ives clear and condensed statements of the different theories 
of light, followed by the mathematical treatment of the laws 
and the practical application of these laws in the 
phenomena of reflection, refraction, and the construction of 
lenses, mirrors, and telescopes. 

rhe second chapter is devoted to a descriptive account of 
astronomical instruments and their use. The instruments 
described include the theodolite, alteazimuth instruments, 


ol opi cs, 


| the Interior of the Earth, and Kant’s 
| certain deductions from them are ably stated. 


| ties of Lord Kelvin’s 
| body and not a comparatively thin crust of solid matter 


each chapter ; 


science and Art Department. Mr. Gregory, who is re- | } . . 
|A Primer of Historical 


the vernier, the transit instrument, equatorial telescope, and 
the spectroscope. Excellent illustrations accompany the 
verbal Uescriptions. The next two chapters treat, in a very 
satisfactory manner, of the Solar System and its dimensions. 
In these, and in the chapters on Motion and Mass and the 


| Moon’s Motions, the mathematical portions are very fully and 


carefully presented. Thus the various means of determining 
the distance of the celestial bodies by parallax, aberration, 
and the velocity of light are described in detail. The same 


| remark applies to the determination of the density, mass, and 
| weight of the earth, and the masses of the sun, planets, and 
| some stars. 
| nutation, and libration are explained and illustrated, and also 


The more subtle movements, called precession, 
the phenomena of eclipses and tidal motions. 

Chapters VIII. to XII. are concerngd chiefly with the 
physical phenomena of the heavenly bodies, one chapter 
giving an admirable account of celestial chemistry and its de- 
velopment by spectroscopic observation. ‘There is ample 
evidence in this part of the book that the student may rely 
on finding in its pages trustworthy information on the most 
recent phases of physical research. ‘Thys in the chapter on 
Planets and Satellites we find full references to the opposition 


| of Mars in 1892, on which the remarks of Professor Lockyer 


are quoted, and the discovery also last year of a fifth satellite 
of Jupiter by Professor Barnard, using the great Lick tele- 
scope. In the chapter on Stars and Nebula, we have a long 
account of the discovery, early in 1892,, of the new star in 
Auriga. 
The greatest authorities on physical astronomy are laid 
under contribution, and the various theories they have ad- 
vanced—such as Laplace’s nebular hypothesis and Lockyer’s 
meteoritic theory—are subjected to carefu] examination. 
The last three chapters, written by Mr. Christie, sum up in 
a very able manner the most recent observations and con- 
clusions on the geological questions included in Physio- 
graphy. The — are on the Earth as a Cooling Globe, 
Hypothesis. A large 
mass of facts is presented, and the argumgnts for and against 
The difficul- 
theory that the eafth must be a rigid 


enclosing a molten interior mass, are examined and weighed 
ina truly scientific manner. 

A very carefully compiled set of questions is appended to 
many are selected from papers set at the 
Science and Art examinations in previous! years. A service- 
able index completes the volume. 

We consider the book a decidedly valuable acquisition to 
the student’s library of works on physical science, and a 
worthy successor and supplement to Mr, Gregory’s popular 
text-book of Elementary Physiography. 

The publishers have done their part well in presenting the 
text in good type, the illustrations, most of which have been 
specially prepared, with clearness and nedt execution, and the 
whole bound up in a strong and neat cover with suitable em- 
blematic design. 


English Grammar, 
Ph.D., LL.D.  Claren- 
Henry Frowde. 


By Henry Sweet, M.A., 
don Press. London: 


\ little work of 112 pages though this be, it is as full of 
matter as an egg is of meat. It covers exactly the same 


' ground as the Author’s ‘ Short Historical English Grammar,’ 


with the addition of a short selection of Old, Middle, and 
Modern English Texts, to which are appended very lucid, if 
brief, grammatical notes. Studied in connection with such 
little, though excellent, books as Earle’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Primer,’ and Wyatt's ‘ Notabilia of Anglo-Saxon Grammar,’ 
a very sound elementary knowledge, not only of Anglo- 
Saxon, is attainable, but also a reliable acquaintance with 
the different processes in the development of Modern Eng- 
iish from its ruder yet more inflected parent. 

Some such work by a competent scholar was greatly needed, 
and both this manual (within its scope) and the Author leave 
nothing wanting. 
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GREGORY'S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 








Crown 8vo., 420 pp. NEW AND E 


NLARGED EDITION, Price as. 6d. 


INCOMPARABLY THE BEST ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY EVER PUBLISHED. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSIOGRAPHY, 


WITH NUMEROUS ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

By R. A. GREGORY, Assistant Examiner Science and Art Department ; Oxford University Extension Lecturer ; Tlonours 
Medallist in Physiography ; Formerly Computor to Solar Physics Committee, The Royal College of Science, South Kensington ; 
Fellow of "the Royal Astrononomical Sociely ; Foreign Correspondent of the * Revue Générale des Sciences,’ 
UNSOLICITED THESLTIMONY OF EXPERTS 


J. BANNISTER, Fsq., Stepney Pupil Teachers’ School, Trafalgar Square, FE. 
writes :—* We like the book very much and intend to use it at once. Please send 
thirty-two copies.’ 

J. W. SMITH, Esq., B.A. (Lond.), Central Higher Grade School, Hull, 
writes :—‘ I am delighted with the book, and have at once introduced it here.’ 

Miss E. J. CLAYDEN, P.T.’s Central Classes, Simms Cross, Widnes :— 

‘Gregory's Physiography” is simply splendid, and I intend it to supersede the 








rdinary ‘* Physical Geogra t.. in use in my classes.’ 
A. HARVEY SMITH, , Wesleyan Higher Grade School, Hanley, writes : 
‘L consider it is most admmiratic and thorough. It is certainly a more complete 


manual than any I have previously seen on the subject.’ 

DD. RENTON, Esq., School-house, Macduff, writes :—‘ I have now carefully 
examined the Physiography, and have no hesitation in saying that it is one of the 
best books on the subject that I know.’ 

ARTHUR WHEATLEY, Esgq., B.A., B.Sc., Lecturer on Physiography, Tech- 
nical College, Bradford, writes :—*‘ ‘he best I have seen. I shall recommend i it.’ 

THOS. HUDSON, Esq., Rodley Board School, Leeds, writes :—‘ As a teacher 
of Physiography for many years I hail with pleasure the publication of such a work 
at so small a price.’ 

ALEX. ANSELL, Esq., Lecturer on Physiography, Sowerby Bridge :—‘ The 
best in the market undoubtedly, and I shall introduce it. 

F. TROUT, Fsq., Ch. Ch. Boys’ School, Newark, writes :—‘ Consider it an 
excellent book, It is a little singular that this very evening I received a note from a 
frend of mine who teaches Physiography at the University College, Nottingham, 
mentioning this same boolz, and recommending me to adopt it. I shall certainly 
adopt it. 


A LONDON SCIENCE WRITER AND LECTURER says »—‘ Gregory's 
book on Physiography is truly excellent, and meets all the wants of the student in a 
thoroughly workmanlike way.’ 

JOHN R. MALEY, Lecturer on Physiography, Poplar, F., writes :—‘ Shall 
certainly recommend it this season.’ 

JAS. WALLIS, Fsq., St. Thomas Charterhouse Pupil Teacher Centre, Goswell 
Road, E.C., writes :—‘ Its great feature is the splendid way in which the Physical 
and Astronomical Geography is treated.’ 

JAS. WAUGH, Esgq., B.A., Higher Grade School, Howard Gardens, Cardiff, 
writes :—‘ I am so pleased with it that | intend to introduce it into my school, It 
is just such a book as I have wished for a long time—one simple enough to be used 
almost as a Geographical Reader, and at the same time just cundenent enough to 
make suitable answers to the science questions. 1 am particularly pleased with the 
Astronomical part, Your manner of dealing with this difficult section of the 
Syllabus, and the accompanying illustrations, are capital.’ 

T. BASTOW, Esq., B.A., B.Sc., Head Master of the Shipley Technica 
Schools :—‘ I am exceedingly Pleased | with Gregory's Physiography, and shall 
certainly bring it into use in my classes.’ 

GEO. TURNER, Esq., Science Lecturer, St. Paul’s School, Middlesbro’, 
writes :—‘ I beg to thank you very warmly for the excellent work on P hysiogr: aphy 
you sent me. I think very highly of it, and shall use it in our Physiography class 
this year.’ 

THOMAS SCALLAN, Esq., Temple Street Science School, Sligo, writes :— 
‘ Superior to any other text-book I have seen on the subject. 


Now Ready. Price 4s. Illustrated. Post Free, 3s. 


ADVANCED PH YSIOGRAPHY. 





By R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S., 


Assistant Examiner in Physiography, Science and Art Department. 
LY’St0g Is 


THE NEWCASTLE DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘ We areglad to welcome 
text-book of “* Advanced Physiography ” by Mr. Richard Gregory, which is sup 
plementary to the elementary work of the author. ‘This volume, like the other, 
overs its ground better than any other on the subject. ‘There is nothing cither of 
the scrappy or superfluous about it. ‘The sections are well-jointed, and the style is 
very simple and direct. Mr. Christie adds three excellent chapters upon the condi- 
twn of the earth’s interior. ‘The diagrams and illustrations are numerous and good, 

and the book is well indexed, and the work of an able teacher all over.’ 


THE EDUCATIONAL NEWS says :—‘ The perfect mastery of an expert is 
seen in every paragraph and each detail, as well as in the entire plan, of this more 
than ordinz arily acceptable class-book. Every essential item of knowledge and law 

of science required to give a full and prec ise synopsis of the wide range of experience 
and explanation included in Phy siography, seems to have its due place and exact 
proportion allotted to it. Such portions of the work as fall within ‘the domain of 
geology,” have been, with great boldness of speculative treatment, presented to the 
student in a scientific and philosophical manner by J. C. Christie, lecturer in geology 
in the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College.’ 


and J; C. CHRISTIE, F.G.S., 


Lecturer in Geology at the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College 


Mr. G. H. GODWIN, 67, Ansdell Road, Peckham, says :—‘I shall have much 
pleasure in recommending it to my students, as the work seems pre-eminently 
suited to its purpose.’ 

Mr. 'l. W. PLPER, St. Katherine's Training College, Tottenham, says :—‘ We 
shall at once adopt it at the College.’ 

Mr. BOWMONT J. H. R. WEDDELL, M.A., Head Master, Burgh School, 
Selkirk, says :-—‘ A student who goes carefully through Gregory’s two books, need 
fear no exam., either elementary or advanced.’ 

Mr. ‘THOS. W. BERRY, F.C.S., A.C.P., Head Master of Christ Church 
School, Stone, Staffs., says:—‘ Many thanks for ‘‘ Advanced Physiography.” 
To those who have Mr. Gregory's elementary work, my advice is procure at once 
the advanced supplement; and to those who have neither | should say procure both. 
They are undoubtedly thie best text-books on this popular branch of Science with 
which | am acquainted, and the student who thoroughly masters their contents, 
need not fear the May Exams. . . . ‘The Advanced book will be in great demand.’ 

Mr. A. R. GOWER, Science Master, Higher Grade School, Barrow, says :—‘ It 
deals with the subject in an exhaustive manner, and is written in an interesting 
style.’ 


In the Press. By the same Authors. Price Gs. 


HONOURS PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


One of H.M.I. says :—‘I find several questions for the Scholarship Examination, 1891, taken verbatim from Gregory's book.’ 
ADOPTED IN TRAINING COLLEGES AND P.T. CENTRE SCHOOLS. 





THIRD EDITION. 


Crown Svo. Extra Cloth. Price 3s. Gad. 


PHYSICAL AND ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Specially designed for Pupil Teachers and Scholarship and Certificate Candidates.s WITH ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
OPINION S. 


ONE OF THE B EST -KNOWN EDUC ATION: ALISTS OF THE DAY 
Writes :—* Mr. Gregory's Manual is simply magnificent.’ 

CHARLES W. REECE, Esq., Lecturer on Geography, Pupil Teachers’ School, 
Thomas Street, London, E., writes :—‘ I have no hesitation in saying that the book 
sa splendid one. Mr. Gregory should be proud of it. I shall certainly recommend 
it It ought to be not only in the hands of those for whom it is especially written, 
but also of every teacher of geogr: xphy. ‘The illustrations, type, and style of pub- 
lication will be appreciated by all.’ 

CHE UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENT says :—‘ This Manual begins with 
some luminous explanations of various lineal, angular, and superficial measurements 
used in Physiography, and ends with a short classification of the races of mankind. 
The treatment is pane we full and lucid ; the matter good and well chosen; the 
humerous original drawings are highly instructive (¢.g., those illustrating the causes 
{ air-currents on pp. 154, 156); the printing is clear; the binding, and execution of 
the cuts, leave nothing to be desired: and at the end of most of the eighteen chap- 
"sin ito which the book is divided, there is a useful summary ‘of the contents of the 

chapter. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE MAGAZINE says :—‘ Astronomical 
and Physical phenomena are cealt with in such a comp ehensive, simple, and 
accurate manner, as must at once recommend it to pupil teachers and scholarship 
students, for whom it is primarily intended, ‘Teachers of tlementary, and even 
advanced Physiography, would do well to adopt it as a text-book; while our own 
students would find the Astronomical portions particularly help ul at the end of 
their first year. The style is lucid, and easy for Elementary stu lents to under 
stand; the numerous illustrations and diagrams are excellent. A re *pitulation at 
the end of each chapter will be found very useful fur examination work.’ 

NATURE says :—‘ The general conception and arrangements of this volume are 
very good, and the same m: ay be said of the detailed treatment of most of the subjects 
discussed. ‘The chapter on the rotation ofthe Earth and consequent phenomena is ex 
ceedingly good, as is the following one on its revolution. ‘The account of eclipses and 


of the tides is exceedingly good, and well calculated to render these phenomena 
intelligib'e to learners. ‘he chapters on the atmosphere and its movements are also 
clear and instrifctive, as are those on oceans and ocean curre nt The numerous 


illustrations are clear, and elucidate some of the more difficult problems discussed.’ 


LONDON: JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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iil THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





MIDLAND CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES, 


Government Inspectors, Principals of Colleges, Head Teachers, and Past and Present 
Students combine in recommending these Classes for sound and thorough work. 


SCHOLARSHIP, 1899. 


CERTIFICATE, 189%. 


SPLENDID COURSE OF PREPARATION IN ALL SOESTS, 
ALL CLASSES CLOSE EARLY. 
Students who intend joining for NEXT EXAMINATION should write for Prospectus at once. 


FIVE METHODS OF PAYMENT to setect From, inc.uoinc NO PASS, NO PAY, 


Full particulars post free. 


Organising Secretary, Cliff House, Ranmoor, Sheffield. 





CERTIFICATE EXAM. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAM. 


HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL COACHING BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


essful first time Backward students made to pass. 


1 tionally terms. Addressed envelope for particulars, list of successes, 
He ARI ye, Peet Game, Land n, | 

} ] tend taking pers are invited to « n te at an 

t vit Mr wrow The w tk for these Exams. having been the 

vant « t vears, with increasing success each year, there is little 

Dull students are got through safely, and bright ones pushed 


feach year's Exam. should w 
y of his or her requirements. 


arn candidates to engage 





J. JENNINGS & CO., 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE, 


DEPTFORD, S.E. 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 





r 
Certificate Matriculation 
Scholarship Languages 
SCIENCES Scripture 
Drawing Special Subjects 


Certificate Pupils may join for English only if desired. 
FEES QUARTERLY. 
PUPILS MAY JOIN AT ANY TIME. 


ENCLOSE STAMP FOR PROSPECTUS AND FULL PARTICULARS. | 





CNIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


IT ion BY CORRE SPONDENCE; Unique System ; 

_ " ent esses; 600 Passe Prepar ition also for 
©) tions. 100 per cent. Passes secured in last London 

ty M: atriculation onc Sch larship ] sominations. ALL 

IN F IRST CL ASS. ‘Thorough tuition and rapid progress 


PROSPECTUS FREE. 


J. KEEFE, F.R.G.8., 63, BOLD ST, LIVERPOOL. 


(> 
12a 


N. L. C. C. 


TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


ane RAR ARR RRR rrr 


Thorough eaten for Certificate, Scholarship, Science and 
Art, P. T. Papers, A.C.P., Matriculation, Musical, Civil Service, 
and other Examinations. Single subjects specially taught, ¢.¢., 
Scripture, Languages, Mathematics, Theory of Music, Tonic Sol-fa, 
Harmony, Shorthand, Bookkeeping, &c. Personal Tuition at any 
time by arrangement. ‘Terms moderate. 

Address the Secretary, 14, OXFORD ROAD, FINSBURY PARK, 
Lonpon, N. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of 
digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tab les with a delicately 
flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the 
jyadicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be a built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle 


| —— are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 
| may escape many a fatal sh uh by be es = — we all for tified with pure bloc ad 


} 


and a . yperly nourished frame.’—Civil Service Gace 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. ‘Sol di oar in Packets, by Grocers, 
labelled thus : 
JAMES ‘EPPS & Co. ,Homeeopathic Chemists, London. 





Wanted January & February 1893 Nos. of 
‘Practical Teacher,’ 


Apply—J. HAUGH, 6, Hildyard Road, Fulham, 
London. 


SCHOLARSHIP! CERTIFICATE! 


Thorough preparation. Highly successful 8 years. 
SCHOLARSHIP (Males and Females) ? 12! Subject 
CERTIFICATE (Females ase 








| CERTIFICATE MATHEMATICS (Males). Course in 14 weeks. 






LOW FEES. PROSPECTUS FREE. 


Address: ‘Tutor,’ Kidsgrove, Stoke-on-Trent. 
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'V. FREEHAND. 


TIN ATION THs LT. 





JOSEPH HUGHES & 





Lonpon : 
ES & CO., Pucrm Srreet, Lupcate Hu, EC. 























SHE’ HIGHEST “EDUCATIONAL AUTHORTTIES” 


AS WELL AS THE ENTIRE PRE8S OFTHE COUNTRY, 


IN THE KINGDOM, - 


HAVE VOLUNTARILY BORNE THEIR TESTIMONY se JHE UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE OF 


INFANTS’ 


LH &, 

















MISTRESS, 


~ Kindergarten By Needlework Teacher. 
_ .PRICE Ad. EVERY FRIDAY MORNING. 


WHAT, TEACHERS SAY. 


(A Selection from Thousands of Unsolicited Testimonies.) 
The Head Master of a»Evarge School in the North writes 
‘Her Majesty’s Inspector personally expressed his high appreciation of 


the ‘Infants’ Mistress,” 
in the Infants’ Department. 





My wife desires me 


invaluable to her.’ 


s M. A. Roperts.. Mésbro’ Board 
ols, wid | Sapo np ae I am very 
have t is opporisnity of assuring you 
ahly I value the “* Infants’ Mistress.” 

te a great deal of the success I 

ed at the wecent examination to the 
id information I obtained fromit. ‘To 

s' mistrediges it seems to me to be in- 
soble, attd especially an ‘uvaluable paper 

st resses who have sole charge of a schdol 
ge Classes, and who therefore have tut 
ime to get up lessons. Ail mistresges 
n I have induced to become subscribers 
‘ally emphatic. about its merits, so that 

y requires to become known to become 


ciated.” 
kK. Burcner, Seven Sisters’ Infants’ 
i Braemar Ro » Stanford Hill, says + 


valuable paper is a great help to me, 
hope it will have the success it 


shly deserves.’ 
E. WHITFIELD, West Hill School, 
ford, Staffs., says >—‘ is no 


i periodical which I value so highly, 
! take six others that is saying a good 


1. W. Mrvzar says ‘It is just the 
fants’ Mistresses required, and when 
“i be appreciated.” 
S. Mowrarrn, St. Thomas's Schools 
gham, says ~~‘ May I thank you for 
ing just the paper we have lon 
far sand away the best in our ead 
nt.’ 
A. & BB. BRapswortu, Clepston, 
mpton, says =" The * Infants’ Mis- 
a splendid paper and supplies the 
d which has always been felt by 
eachers.” 
Brvan, Board Infant School, Si. 
says == Of all I have looked over 
ad 1 consider it to be the best.’ 
H. Fr Hirows, School House, Fls- 
ays =I am charmed with your pa 
it is just what we wanted, It oe 
f great use to me.’ 
we MAIN, Highlanders’ Academy, 
says >~"I think it is an exceilent 
‘on, and one likely to be very helpful 
hole of the profession.’ 
\. Wittsams, Cubert School, Gram- 
ad, Cornwall, 
-OBURN, Esq 


s = delighted with 


7 


STANFORD, Tomlin's Grove, Bow, says "It ‘seems to me just the thing we! 


\vpeKson, West Schoolhouse, Marycutter, says :—~* It excellent s] 
ve exceedingly useful and helpful to teachers.’ team excellent paper, snd | 


i. J. Granam, Dover Road Board School, Folkestone, says — ‘ Just the paper 


ceded. 


i. Jowgs, Infant School 
at — wreath eos. felt.’ 








THIS WEEK'S CHIEF CONTENTS. 


Mre. LOUISA WALKER'S 
NEw : 
VARIED OCCUPATIONS. 


Most charmingly lilusvrated. 





Portrait and Sketch of Miss A. BROWN, Pye Bank 
infant School, with Time-Table. 


CLAY MODELLING. 
IV.—The Potato; with Five Illustrations. 


DOMESTIC WORK FOR INFANTS. 


Adapted to the New Circular. 


TONIC SOL-FA IN THE INFANT SCHOOL, 


By J. SPENCER CURWEN. 


BIBLE LESSON FOR INFANTS. 


By Joszrn R. DicGie, M.A., Chairmau of the School Board 
for London. 





KINDERGARTEN. 


Adapted to Elementary School Work, By Miss J. MACKENZIE, 
Stockwell Kindergarten, with Five Illustrations. 


Drawing for Infants (iItustrated), American Notes, 
Our World, Our Lawyer, Our Answers, 4c. &o. 








says :-—* Your paper és delightful.’ ! 
[ieee Master, Ashton Rectory School, says >" Our Infants’ | 


School, Somercotes, says ~' I think it will supply 2 waat that 


thing needed for Infaut teachers.’ 





Tofant teachers.’ 


Mrs. Jonzs, Newrhem 
paper, the ** Infants” Mistress.” 


and thoroughly recommends its use to all Teachers 


to say it has been 


Mrs. M. B. Beprory, Wesleyan Infant 
School, Nettingham, says >—" Just what we 
Tafant mistresses have been wanting fer 
yours,” 

Miss Eorrn Regs, The Schoolhotse, 
Bosherton, Pembroke, says :—* Keally a very 
valuable paper to those engaged in training 
the young. 

Mrs. Baxrow, Infant School 
Notts , says "It will T am 
help tu teachers in Infant School 


Miss A. G. Cox, 63, Lausanne Road, Pech 
ham, says >‘ Will supply a long felt want 


. 
Eastwood, 
¢ be a great 


Migs Katin. Mansack, The Wern, Vataly 
fera, says =~" It is just what we wanted.’ 


Miss C. Buu, Douglas, Isle of Man, says 
‘It promises to be a most valuable paper for 
Infonts’ teachers.’ 

Miss Stamproox, Chelmsford, says — 
*Tust the kind of paper wanted for Infants 
Mistresses.’ 

Miss M. Mureny, Harpurley, Manchester, 
says ~~’ L think it is a very good paper.’ 


Miss Eorrn K. Suaw, Shrewsbury, says = 


‘L have been very glad to make its acquain 
tance.’ 

Mr. Joun Res, Swansee, says >~' Your 
new venture, the ‘Infants’ Mistress t 


capital, and should ; 
ficial.” 

Mrs. Hasse. Winterbourne, says : 
‘This paper will be a boon to Infants’ mis 
tresses.’ 

Miss Syeav, Upwell, says "The more 
I read the “ Infants’ Mistress,” the more I 
can see what a help it will be tw us county 
mistresses,” 

Miss Watson, Whitby, says =<"! think it 
will prove a boon to all Infapt teachers.’ 


ve immensely beac 


Miss A, M. MacDowa op, Stirling, says > 
"1 consider your “‘Infants’ Mistress” quite 
a valuable addition to a teacher's library.’ 

Mrs. Jacxsow, Northampton, says >~‘! 
have recommended the peper to the whole 
of my staff,’ 

Miss Crivers, Wisbech, says ;~'I am so 
far charmed with your new paper.’ 


Miss A. Moornouss, Brierclitfe-with-Katwistle, says :—‘I think it will be the one 


Miss OvoFie.y, Stoke-on-Trent, says }-~‘ It is what I have longed for for years.’ 
Miss Haven, Plackhesth, says;—‘It promises to supply a very pressing want of 


Miss Howrs, Auvwbury, says »=* ! think it will be « very valuable paper.’ 
National School, says —~'1 am delighted with your new 


oe Faris, Head Master Pupil lcachers’ School, Aytoun Street, Manchester, say 


ej BI Pew it to them 


T shall certainly bring it under the notice of the pupil teachers here, and strongly 





JOSEPH HUGHES & Co., 


- ee a anaes 


—— 


Pilgrim ‘Street, Ludgate Hill, London, E. if 
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JOSEPH R. DIGGLE, ta. Md. | 


i Poar d fin London, 
i 


. HURL BEACH, ILA, | 


Vaso Hig ther Grade Schools, Macelesfi 7d. | 


Miss sora LOCH, 


u Needlework to the Loudén Sthi 


PENCE cORWEN, Is, 


l-Fa College, 


RALPH DURSTA, Esq., Mus. Doe., 


l B as d 


he Wesiminster and Southlands | 


JOHN ADAMS, ist, M.A., B.SC, Us, 


Chu 7 iain: Cs leg herdeen 


MITC ELL, 


Ethics of the Drink 


MORTIMER, 


Dr. KATE 


Question.’ 


MY’. Bld. | 


on at the. Home and Colon 


A GAN by, ‘Ba 


ona Un 


M ACKBNITE 


f Teachers. 


MISS d. 


School, Stockwell Train- 


Cd, ASO bs. BA, 
iss - YIOLED WALLAG 


d Russell Walla 


G. B. GREEN, st, WA, 
R. WADDINGTON, is, 


Member of Execuiu ronal Unt 


LM PIPER, EM, 


n of Teachers. 


i the Tottenham Traiming 


| CARTWRIGHT Rsq., B.A., B36, 


+ THOMPSON, Rsq., Bi. ae 


~f — the Goldemitht—Fechnivat-Fustitate, @e CE. 


| Co-Director of the Gurkboch-dramung Classes, Londoner 


CHIEF Covrniuratg 10 He IN INFANTS ‘MISTRESS 


-< wre ~ 


| J. B. PARROTT, Boq., B.A., LIB, 
|B. B, RIDGE, Bs9., | 


"Miss LUCY WHEELOCH, 
- Miss $C. WILSON, 


Miss A. DUFF, 
| Miss F. PALMER, 
R BALCHIN, Esq., 


5 ae = a 4S 





* 


JAMES SNEDDON, Bsq, Mus, Bat,’ ) > > 


Teacher of Music in the Edinburgh Board Semolt 


A. T. FLUX, Bsq., pH 


daclurer on School Method at the largest London 
Training Classes. 


WM. DOCKSEY, Esq., 


Music Supe denies to the Bradford School Board. 


Art Master, London School Board, 


| Is, LOUISA WALKER, 


Head Mistress (Infants Dep ween Fleet Road 
Board School, Hampsiead. : 


Bosién, Mass. 


Secretary of Deparimn: 


nt for Wemen, Owen's College, 
Manchester. : 


St. Margarel's Schools, Kinning Park, Glasgow. 


Head Mistress, Ackmar Road Infant School, Fulham. 


Head Master under the London School Board. 


A. T. BURGESS, Ksq., 


Member of the Royal Agricultural Society of Enc 
land; Lecturer in Agriculture at the Polytech»: 
Instilution. 


Miss M. B. SINGLAIR, FEES, 
|, A. PORBRS, Bsq., F.B.LS. 
Mrs. ‘A. PHILLIPS, 


| Author of Daphne's Daring’ 


Mis. B. A. SHARMAN, 


First-Clast Diplomie, National School of Cooker: , 
. Lecturer at the Peoples - Palate; thé Polytech 











